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AN INQUIRY INTO SUPPOSED MEXICAN INFLUENCE ON 
A PREHISTORIC “CULT” IN THE SOUTHERN 
UNITED STATES! 
By ALEX D. KRIEGER 
ISTRIBUTED very widely through the Southeastern United States, a 
rich assemblage of specialized artifacts has long impressed archaeologists 
as being representative of an exotic ceremonial influence. For sixty years or 
more a succession of authorities has suggested or insisted that the inspiration 
for these objects came from Mexico or, more cautiously, from ‘‘Middle 
America’’. Reference usually has centered on such specimens as the shell 
gorgets and copper plates from Etowah, for these depict ceremonially garbed 
human figures with great wings, and are thus commonly held to portray an 
idea analogous to that of Eagle Men in various codices of Highland Mexico. 
However, these figures are but part of an extensive list of objects evidently of 
a ceremonial nature in Southeastern archaeology. Phillips* has discussed the 
general aspects of Middle American influence on the ‘Middle Mississippi” 
culture, into which the bulk of this material falls. Soon after, Ford and Willey*® 
published a brief but tantalizing sketch of what they termed the ‘Southern 
Cult’’, a powerful and rapidly spreading religious movement in the Southeast. 
The presence of this cult was deduced from an impressive list of spectacular 
artifacts which seem to appear suddenly in various parts of the Southeast: 
During the Temple Mound II stage there appears to have arisen a curious cult which 
shows little relationship to anything which has previously transpired, and which spread 
rapidly over the entire Mississippi Valley area, although most common in the south. 
The paraphernalia from which the presence of this cult is deduced show a high degree 
of similarity all over the area. Included are such items as conch shell masks marked 
with the winged or “weeping” eye symbol; copper and shell pendants with circles and 
crosses engraved, repousse, or with background cut out; engraved conch shells or thin 


! The writer is much indebted to the following for reading and freely criticizing the original 
draft of this paper: A. J. Waring, Jr., George C. Vaillant, A. V. Kidder, Ralph Linton, Gordon R. 
Willey, George I. Quimby, Jr., James B. Griffin, J. Aldea Mason and George C. M. Engerrand. 
Waring has very generously supplied me with new data and ideas, and aided in rounding out the 
material presented here so as to be integrated with further studies which he is planning. Thus it 
is to be hoped that the problem of the “Southern Cult” will be approached from time to time 
from different angles by different persons. 


? Phillips, 1940. (See Bibliography at end of article.) ’ Ford and Willey, 1941. 
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copper plates on which are depicted dancing figures wearing eagle masks, carrying a 
human head in one hand and a peculiar shaped baton in the other; shell gorgets showing 
fighting turkey cocks or rattlesnakes; monolithic stone axes; large stone batons; the 
horned or winged rattlesnake engraved on circular paint palettes or on pottery; and 
fairly large stone figures with negroid faces and characteristic arrangement of hair in 
two rolls on the top of the head. 

Some items of this paraphernalia have been found at nearly every site of this period 
which has been thoroughly investigated. However, some of the larger centers have be- 
come well known for the quantity of these materials which they. have yielded. Outstand- 
ing are the Kincaid and Angell sites near the mouth of the Ohio River, the Etowah site 
in north Georgia, Moundville in central Alabama, and Spiro in eastern Oklahoma. 
Although the cult which spread these objects probably flourished about 1600, there are 
some finds showing that certain features, at least, lasted until after 1700. 

The suggestior of Mexican influence in these objects has been recognized [by 
Phillips]. Aside from that, there is a great temptation to interpret these objects as evi- 
dence of some sort of religious revival quite similar in purpose to the well known 
Ghost Dance cult of the Plains. This, also, may be the evidence of a reaction to the 
rapid decimation of the population of a formerly vigorous and thriving culture. 


This cult was only of incidental interest to Ford and Willey in their larger 
scheme of interpretation. It is notable that they imply an indigenous origin as 
a religious revivalism, an alternative to the usual belief in Middle American 
inspiration. 

Recently, Griffin‘ has presented an interesting suggestion that the Spanish 
expedition under Tristan de Luna in 1559-1561 furnished the means whereby 
Mexican Indians could have acted as the agents for the introduction of a 
ceremonial cult directly into the central parts of the Southeast. This argument 
presumes that the archaeological material such as that mentioned by Ford 
and Willey (above) actually denotes a single, cohesive, ceremonial complex 
which spread from a single source; and that its inspiration was derived from 
somewhere in southern Mexico. If one accepts this much, the following points 
are in favor of the De Luna thesis: 

1. The date of the expedition agrees on the whole with what is considered 
by some Southeastern archaeologists the most probable time of the cult 
spread. That is, the specimens considered can unquestionably be correlated 
with the shell-tempered pottery horizon from the Mississippi valley to central 
Georgia. The work of Lewis and Kneberg® in eastern Tennessee, for example, 
has brought about the tentative opinion that the shell-temper and cult-bearing 
Dallas Focus communities existed at about the time of De Soto’s explorations; 
that is, roughly the middle 16th century. 

2. It is the first concrete prorosal as to the ways and means of late Mexican 
influence in the Southeast which helps to overcome the difficulties imposed 
by the lack of clear Mexican traits north of the Tampico region. To the present 


* Griffin, 1944, 5 Lewis and Kneberg, 1941, pp. 18-19. 
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day there is no evidence whatever that any elements especially characteristic 
of Middle America were diffused overland or along the Texas Gulf coast to the 
Mississippi valley. 

Not until early in 1945 did a real analysis of the late Southeastern “cult” 
material appear in print. Up to this time, there had been much talk about the 
cult, and archaeologists seemed to assume that everyone knew what was to be 
included by this term. The account by Waring and Holder,® however, now 
gives us a solid basis on which to carry on the fascinating problems raised by 
this material. These authors list, illustrate, and describe what they consider 
the direct and indirect manifestations of a religious cult. These elements are 
traced through the three great centers of Spiro, Moundville, and Etowah, 
together with certain other occurrences. They are grouped under four heads: 
I. Motifs, II. God-Animal Representations, III. Ceremonial Objects, and IV. 
Costume. Also for the first time, some of the amazing Spiro Mound material, 
scattered over the land in many collections, is made available to archaeologists. 

It will be supposed through the following discussions that the reader is 
familiar with the elements and definitions given by Waring and Holder. The 
present paper is concerned with (1) broad areal distinctions in the specimens 
which are taken to represent a cult (or series of cults); (2) a comparison of 
stylistic treatment, especially in regard to the human figure, between the 
Southeastern specimens and depictions in Mexico proper and the Maya area; 
(3) a consideration of the possibilities for indigenous development of the 
Southeastern art styles and “cult” objects; (4) indications that the religious 
phenomena which these objects seemingly represent reached the fullest point 
of development some time—perhaps a century or so—before the time of De 
Soto and De Luna, and then continued locally with diminishing intensity, 
lingering in some cases until European times. 

My own position on this problem is that of an archaeologist working in 
that region which is most frequently speculated upon in the matter of overland 
connections between Middle America and the eastern states, and between the 
Southwest and Southeast. Further, the entire matter of establishing the time 
of the cult spread is of considerable importance in the alignment of culture 
complexes in Texas in relation to adjoining areas. 

THE NATURE OF THE SOUTHERN CULT 

Although the primary interest of the present paper is historical, i.e., 
whether the Southern Cult was of Middle American or of indigenous origin, 
it is necessary first to try to determine the nature of the religious phenomenon 
with which we are working. The basic question, to my mind, is whether or not 
all of the material in the late Southeast which seems to be of a ceremonial 
nature can be taken to represent the workings of a single “‘cult’’. Or, do the 


® Waring and Holder, 1945. 
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specimens represent a series of cults, each of which was locally emphasized? 
This question cannot be answered at the present time, but in time it may be, 
through more such strict and detailed studies as that of Waring and Holder. 
These authors take the view that despite the fact that “The motifs appear 
disproportionately from site to site...” 


. . . there exists at the core a basic group of elements and a basic stylistic similarity 
in all of the material. The same motifs, the same god-animal representations and the 
same ceremonial objects are present. The same conventionalizations of the rattlesnake 
are seen, the same drafting of the human profile, the same ear jeye?] treatment and 
the same treatment and grouping of motifs . . . 

Another important point is the ubiquitous manner in which elements of the complex 
appear again and again in the midst of otherwise unrelated groups . . . 

Thus it would seem that the complex represents something late and specialized, 
something which could reappear essentially intact in unrelated groups a thousand 
miles apart. In short, the complex reflects the existence of a pre-Columbian cult which 
swept through the late prehistoric Southeast very much as the Ghost Dance swept 
from tribe to tribe across the Plains in the late nineteenth century . . . 7 


This is to say thet all of the Southeastern ceremonial objects reflect the 
spread and local interpretation of a single “‘core complex’’. The local differences 
are then “explicable in terms of the previous ceremonial life and basic eco- 
nomics of the subareas under consideration.” 

While I admit the logic of the stand taken by Waring and Holder, I am 
unable as yet to shake off the impression that the Southeastern material as a 
whole represents the operation of several interrelated ritualistic complexes. 
The principal reason for this lies in the considerable areal differences in 
emphasis or preoccupation with certain forms and motifs, to the exclusion or 
neglect of others. These shifts in emphasis are actually much greater than can 
be shown with a table of presences and absences. Further, such intermediate 
areas as the St. Francis and Tennessee-Cumberland, not discussed by Waring 
and Holder, provide many notable contrasts with the great centers of Spiro, 
Etowah, and Moundville, and will no doubt have something to say as to the 
content and time of occurrence of the cult. Some of the areal differences in 
cult material which seem most significant follow. 

For example, in the Tennessee-Cumberland culture, and especially in the 
recently defined Dallas Focus of eastern Tennessee,* there is a decided pre- 
occupation with the making of conch-shell gorgets on which are engraved such 
motifs as the rattlesnake with its body divided into four segments by small 
circles, the body forming a loop with the head in its center; with the looped 
square which supports bird heads on its sides; the spider, the woodpecker, 
turkey, and perhaps other birds; disks with lobed perimeter and “‘vol::.ed” 


7 Idem, pp. 21, 28, 29. 8 Lewis and Kneberg, 1941, pp. i2-20. 
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center; variations of the cross and swastika either incised on or cut through 
the shell; the chunkee player; and such preternatural human representations 
as the ‘“‘anthropomorphized eagles” or “‘eagle beings’’. The last-mentioned are 
essentially human figures but are equipped with very iarge, almost body- 
length wings, claws on hands or feet, deer-antler headdresses and other 
paraphernalia. They are shown in various postures: seated cross-legged, kneel- 
ing, dancing, fighting (identical pairs face to face), or holding a long blade in 
one hand and a severed human head in the other. In this area are also found 
most of the shell masks or ‘mask gorgets’’ with the forked eye symbol and/or 
zig-zag lines running down the cheeks.°® 

Other items which probably had only an indirect connection with the 
Southern Cult, such as pottery jars modeled as death heads, vessels represent- 
ing the full human figure with ribs showing (indicating death?), and negative- 
painted pottery,’ all seem to be concentrated in the Tennessee-Cumberland 
and central Mississippi (St. Francis) basin. 

The ceremonial material from Mound C, Etowah, reveals some parallels 
with Tennessee-Cumberland, as might be expected on the basis of proximity. 
These parallels are, however, quite restricted. The “anthropomorphized eagle”’ 
gorgets mentioned above are well represented, as are the woodpecker and 
turkey. On the other hand, the rattlesnake, spider, chunkee player, hand-and- 
eye, looped square, “‘voluted” disk, shell mask, winged serpent, and several 
other elements listed by Waring and Holder are evidently absent from this 
association."' Where birds are depicted at Etowah, they are executed in very 
different manner on the two media of copper and shell. On the gorgets, small 
birds such as the woodpecker are carved in identical, opposed pairs in side 
view. On the copper plaques, a large aggressive-looking bird usually referred to 
as an eagle is embossed in full view centered on the underside, with large oval 
spots on the body and the head turned to either the right or left side. Other 
embossed plates show the dancing figure or “anthropomorphized eagle’”’ hold- 
ing a trophy head, which, together with the bird plates, form a striking 
Etowah trait very rarely found elsewhere. 


® A good range of conch-shell gorgets from the Dallas Focus may be seen in Lewis and 
Kneberg, 1941, pl. III. For others from Tennessee and Kentucky see Holmes, 1883; Peet, 1903, 
figs. on pp. 265, 285, 308. Many of these are reproduced in Phillips, 1940, and Waring and Holder, 
1945. 

10 See Willey and Phillips, 1944, and Phillips, 1940, pp. 358-359, for discussions of this 
technique in the Southeast and its possible connections with Middle America. 

1 There are rattlesnake gorgets from the Etowah village site in the museum of the R.S. 
Peabody Foundation, Andover, Massachusetts. Waring informs me that there are shell masks 
from Etowah village in the hands of the Tumlin family, owners of the site, and of Mr. Wofford 
of Atco, Georgia, and that there is a fragmentary specimen at Andover. Waring believes the 
village specimens to be of later date than the ceremonial material from Etowah mound C, thus 
representing specializations in the cult complex after its main development. 
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Moundville likewise reveals many distinctions and shifts in emphasis which 
lend it an artistic and ceremonial character of its own. Its copper work was 
devoted principally to pendants, some oblong with disks and eye-in-hand 
symbols incised or cut-out, others with curvilinear designs or eye symbols 
embossed upon them, and cut-out disks with crosses in their centers. Although 
at least one splendid copper standard or “hair ornament” was found by Moore, 
the copper plates and shell gorgets characteristic of Etowah and Tennessee- 
Cumberland are on the whole quite foreign to Moundville. True, the “eagle” 
itself is present, but appears in such representations as a limestone effigy pipe, 
and as one of many unique engravings on pottery and stone palettes. These 
motifs include winged serpents with tuft-like protrusions from the head which 
may be plumes or horns; skulls; hands; eye-in-hand; arm and leg bones, etc." 
Waring and Holder have pointed out that the bi-lobed arrow motif is common 
here and rare elsewhere, and that cult designs “were used freely on the en- 
graved grave wares in village site burials as well as mound burials throughout 
the site’’—i.e., at Moundville they seem to have been the property of com- 
moners as well as of specialists or priests. Thus the Moundville material 
reveals many striking objects of copper, stone, and pottery, and a strong 
predilection for winged serpents, death, and eye symbols, while shell work was 
neglected. Further, one notes little concern with the winged being, and no 
portrayals of deer or of trophy heads at this site. 

Turning to Spiro, much of the “capriciousness and abandon” discussed 
by Waring and Holder was probably due to the fact that Spiro artists used the 
greater surface provided by whole conch shells and trimmed-down conch 
bowls, rather than gorgets.” 

Design elements which are used throughout the rest of the Southeast with consider- 
able conventionality and restraint are used at Spiro with what appears to be utter 
capriciousness and abandon. Such technical innovations as full face representation, 
bas relif, and shell carving in the round are seen. Many of the old, familiar elements 
are distorted into new and bizarre forms. Thus we see serpents with seven deer’s heads, 
copper-covered wooden representations of flint knives and human beings with serpent 
bodies issuing from their backs. The designs on the conch shell bowls are completely 
wild and many strange and unrelated elements appear .. . 


Although gorgets are comparatively rare here, the turkey is easily recog- 


2 Moore, 1905 and 1907. For the northern Alabama area see Webb and De Jarnette, 1942; 
note that in the data presented in table 45 for six Pickwick components related to Moundville, 
the engraved death symbols did not occur. 

18 The Harry M. Trowbridge collection from Spiro Mound, housed in the Kansas City 
Museum, contains 63 whole and fragmentary engraved shells and only one gorget. However, the 
T. M. Sanders site in Lamar County, Texas, has yielded more gorgets than whole shells. Here the 
gorgets agree with Spiro (turkey, full human face in relief, etc.) but the shell bowls bear only simple 
lines and triangles. Three decorated bow] fragments found by C. H. Webb in Belcher burials, 
northwest Louisiana, are being described by him. 
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nized. The innovation of full view of the human face appears on both gorgets 
and whole shells. Other extremely interesting depictions include a Puebloan- 
like zig-zag lightning (?) symbol over the head of an anthropomorphized bird 
with wings in place of arms; a scene in which two facing figures hold their 
hands toward an upright forked pole (possibly a maize stalk?) while speech 
symbols (?) emerge from their mouths; and another showing two human 
figures from whose backs emerge two intertwined rattlesnake bodies differ- 
ently decorated, while at their feet is a third rattlesnake, coiled.“ These fig- 
urations are indeed startling and unique, especially in the vigor of their treat- 
ment. What is more, Spiro seems to provide nearly all of the few Southeastern 
elements of the ceremonial complex which are closely comparabie to Middle 
American motifs. 

While Spiro shows remarkably close connection with Etowah in its copper 
work, especially in the occurrence of embossed plates showing the winged 
dancer with trophy head, and the warrior (?) head shown in left profile, the 
shell engravings in these two centers are quite distinct. The cross-legged 
dignitary with wings and deer-antler headdress has not appeared at Spiro, nor 
has the “fighting warrior” motif. There is nothing like the Moundville death 
symbols (skulls, bones) engraved on pottery and stone disks, nor copper 
gorgets and pendants. Shell masks, shell temper in pottery, negative- painted 
ware, and human effigy pottery are also probably absent. 

These differences, though admittedly given very sketchily, could be 
multiplied. There is no question, on the other hand, that many artifacts, 
motifs, details such as the forked eye and barred-oval symbois, and a generally 
free, lively style are surprisingly similar in these areas. The question raised is 
one of process: are we dealing with local selection, reinterpretation, and 
specialization operating within a single rapid religious movement; or, do we 
have a springing to life, as it were, of several mythological and ritualistic 
concepts through the ability of some Southeastern tribes to portray them in 
naturalistic fashion? In other words, granting that these artifacts represent 
religious concepts, it is equally remarkable that these people could produce 
accurate, lively, and lifelike illustrations of the things they felt about creatures 
of nature, man, man’s relationship to these creatures, and even the accom- 
panying ritualistic paraphernalia. The possible source of this ability is thus 
no less of a problem than the nature and origin of the motifs and representa- 
tions themselves. 

One of the fundamental precepts of archaeological thinking should be that 
specimens are not so much objects to be classified, but the concrete, overt 
expressions of the mental and social world in which their makers lived. Thus, 
the depictions executed on shell, copper plates, in modelings and sculptures, 


4 Kelemen, 1943, vol. II, pls. 280b, c; Waring and Holder, 1945, fig. V), e, h. 
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are actually but the surface indications of certain mental patterns. In the 
present case they seem to reflect beliefs in ritualisms, in supernatural creatures 
and their magic powers, division of the universe into quarters or “winds”, 
perhaps also matters of social status, rank, heraldry, and other aspects of the 
mental life of the times. Certainly many profound concepts of cosmogenesis 
and the spirit world were fostered all through the New World, and with the 
general spread of agriculture became modified or intensified in various ways. 
The main point is that the Southeastern ‘“‘cult’’ objects should be considered 
as expressive of more deep-seated social phenomena than the mere manu- 
facture of the specimens found by the archaeologist." 

The kind of religion represented by the Southeastern artifacts should be 
determined, if possible. Certainly ethnological studies have brought to light 
a rich variety of religious complexes in North America. Though I am not 
closely familiar with any of these, several possible analogies come to mind: 
messianic cults such as the Ghost and Prophet Dances; warrior-exploit cults 
(such as Toltec and Aztec “‘warrior cults’’); ritualisms devoted to nature 
spirits (like the California Kuksu cult); god-impersonations, usually per- 
formed with masks (Puebloans, Middle Americans); rituals of propagation 
and fertilization (Puebloans, Middle Americans) ; mythological dramatizations 
(e.g., Hidatsa bird ceremony dealing with constant conflict between the 
Thunderbirds and water monster); complex festivals of heterogeneous pur- 
poses (Sun Dance); etc. 

In two cases cited above, the rapidity of spread of the Southeastern cult 
has been compared to that of the Ghost Dance. Aside from the fact that the 
Ghost Dance diffusion was facilitated by comparatively modern transporta- 
tion, it may be questioned that the Southern Cult was also of a messianic 
nature. Ford and Willey, we have seen, suggest that this was the case, this 
“religious revival” taking place as “‘a reaction to the rapid decimation” of a 
formerly vigorous population. Griffin’ has taken exception to this view, 
suggesting that the spread of the cult took place when Southeastern culture 
was “at its apogee’. To judge only from its western outposts in eastern 
Oklahoma and northeast Texas, I would agree with Griffin, for here the cult 
specimens have been found in sites which evidently were occupied by a 
comparatively rich and prosperous people. There is, moreover, no hint of 
contact with Europeans at this time; when the historic horizon is reached there 
are no specimens to be found in this region which can be referred to the cult. 


% In this connection, Spinden’s A Study of Maya Art, esp. pp. 236-245, should be read by 
everyone interested in the problem of the “Southern Cult’’. Though more than thirty years old, 
Spinden’s lucid and sensible discussion of religious art and symbolism, the tremendous distribu- 
tion of beliefs in plumed and horned serpents and their possibilities as artistic subjects over and 
above religious meaning, is still quite applicable to the present problem. 

6 Griffin, 1944. 
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Waring and Holder have already listed some of the Southeastern cult 
elements as god-animal representations, among them the ‘‘anthropomorphized 
eagle’ and the “‘anthropomorphized rattlesnake’”’. Besides these, there are such 
incongruities as the serpent with six deer heads from Spiro. While it is too 
early in this study to make any conclusive statements, it appears to the writer 
that the Southern Cult material represents rich and varied mythological 
conceptions and god-impersonations as well. In other words, possible analogies 
to the messianic Ghost Dance, “warrior cults’, rituals of propagation, and 
the like, do not, to me, appear as likely as those dealing with animal spirits 
and mythology. With the foundation for this approach already laid by Waring 
and Holder, further work should result in most interesting disclosures on this 
fascinating subject. 

The entire problem of the Southern Cult is of first-rate importance in 
American anthropology. Approached carefully, it provides a superb op- 
portunity for specialists in archaeology, religion, mythology, linguistic rela- 
tions, etc. to combine their efforts in the solution of a complex problem. It 
embraces practically all the methodological tools and points of view in anthro- 
pology: diffusion versus parallelism, outside influence versus originality, 
problems of change, elaboration, selection, reinterpretation, rate of spread, and 
the like. There is no easy solution. 

Some matters of stylistic comparison with Middle America will now be 
considered. It may be emphasized again that these notes are only suggestive 
and by no means conclusive. 


COMPARISONS WITH MEXICO AND THE MAYA 


The Southeastern ceremonial artifacts reveal fully as much interest in 
various creatures of nature as in man himself. The more common representa- 
tions are of the deer (as seen in antler headdresses), the rattlesnake, horned!’ 
and winged serpents with rattlesnake tails, eagle or eagle-like bird, woodpecker, 
turkey, spider, and cat-like animals. The only attitudes of violence are in 
fighting “eagles” or “eagle men’’. Certain dancing figures hold severed heads 
but their attitudes do not suggest any fierceness. The rattlesnakes and winged 
serpents nowhere reveal the oppressive ferocity of Middle American forms, 
nor does a human being ever appear emerging from their mouths. There is 
nothing present like the jaguar in its manifold Middle American forms, though 
this of course may be due to geographical factors.'* There are no gods or 


17 Although Waring and Holder listed the plumed rattlesnake for Spiro, Moundville, and 
Etowah, Waring has recently written me that whereas serpents are definitely shown as horned in 
all localities, there is nowhere a clear case of a plumed serpent. This point may have unusual 
significance in the field of comparisons with Middle America. 

18 The famous stone “cat pipes” such as that shown by Moore from Moundville (Moore, 
1905, figs. 1-3) somewhat suggest a jaguar but this is conjectural. 
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goddesses of destruction, bloodshed, sacrifice; no female figures of any kind. 
We see no scenes of interaction such as homage, punishment, or processional 
ritual, nothing comparable to the swarming activity of Mexican murals and 
codices. 

The Southeastern shell gorgets usually portray but one human figure. In 
the few cases where two are shown, such as the “fighting eagle men’”’, the 
figures are identical and face one another in bilateral “mirror symmetry”. 
Designs on Spiro whole shells and dippers do not quite conform to this prin- 
ciple, some dual figures being much alike but not exactly so.'® In general, birds 
are shown either as units or in bisymmetrical pairs, rattlesnakes likewise, 
spiders singly in the center of a disk, and so on. Copper plates show only single 
“eagles” or “anthropomorphized eagles’’, except in rare cases where a reversed 
composite is affected.”° 

Where dual figures are seen, whether human, bird, or rattlesnake, the 
effect is automatically pleasing to one’s sense of balance. What impresses one 
more is the skillful control of balance in single human figures. The running 
man on a Spiro shell, for example, is perfectly executed in a series of com- 
pensating planes—right forearm with left thigh and foot, left forearm with 
right thigh and left lower leg, shoulders with knees, and so on. Likewise, the 
copper-plate dancing figures of Etowah are expertly balanced and counter- 
poised—the wand or mace in the right hand counterbalances the heavy head- 
dress, the trophy head in the left hand counterbalances the upraised right knee, 
and the two great wings equalize the whole background. 

It may not be far wrong to state that those who argue most strongly for 
Middle American influence on this art base their case mainly on the skill and 
technical virtuosity with which these representations are drawn. It is thus 
inconceivable to some that such an art could have been achieved independently 
of the influence of Middle American masters. Yet Phillips has considered the 
matter in these terms: 

The Southwest, I believe, has passed through a similar experience—has only lately 
achieved a grudging independence from the Middle American hegemony. Will the 
Southeast be able to do the like? 


Let us compare style in these areas in more detail. Pre-Conquest codex 
figures from Highland Mexico, which have been a favorite source of reference, 
are for the most part awkward looking, drawn in stiff, flat-footed poses, with 
oversized heads, noses, and legs. The feet appear too large, with toes spread 
out, though this is not always the case. Costumes are commonly shown with 


19 Note the Spiro engravings shown by Waring and Holder, fig. Ve, 4. In e there are differ- 
ences in facial markings, and in h discrepancies can be seen in the belts, objects held in the out- 
ward hands, the oblong objects behind the heads, and decoration of the serpent bodies. 

*° This difficult technique of reverse opposition is like that on the face cards of a playing 
deck. Examples may be seen in Etowah Papers, fig. 9; Moore, 1907, fig. 9. 
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stiff lines without good perspective, and the whole figure greatly overburdened 
with a multiplicity of plumes and exaggerated appendages. Withal, a sort of 
impishness pervades this graphic art of the late Highland tribes, and also 
appears in the earlier murals of Teotihuacan. In Mexican stone sculptures and 
reliefs, two figures shown in opposition may balance well, but the persons and 
their paraphernalia are rarely, if ever, identical,” or executed in the “mirror 
symmetry” of the Southeast. ; 

In striking contrast, the treatment of the human figure in the Southeastern 
area gives an impression of grace and realism. Head, arms, torso, and legs are 
drawn in good proportion, the feet small and well formed. Whether the person 
shown is seated, kneeling, dancing, or running, the legs are separated and 
flexed in an easy, lifelike manner. The perspective is good, and in some cases 
what amounts to a quarter view is accomplished when the head is turned in 
the opposite direction from that in which the body is facing. In spite of the 
fact that masks, wings, claws, complex headdresses with mounted standards, 
scepters, and other insignia are shown in these depictions, they do not interfere 
too much with the essential cleanness of line which characterizes all this work. 
There also appears to be a strong tendency (Spiro again excepted) to show the 
head of single human figures in left profile, no matter which way the body is 
drawn. 

In this basic cleanness of line, lifelike posturing, good proportion, oc- 
casional use of quarter view, preference for left profile of the head, and freedom 
from flamboyancy, the Southeastern treatment of the human figure is decidedly 
more suggestive of certain late Maya styles of Yucatan than it is of Mexico 
proper. While Yucatan culture was heavily influenced by Mexico, such cities 
as Chichen Itza reveal an artistic development which, in freedom of line and 
naturalism, seems to be quite independent of any Mexican tradition.” 

When the art of Chichen Itza is compared with that of the Southern Maya and of 
the Nahuas, it must be acknowledged that, at his best, the Chichen artist equals the 
best Mexican work, but is inferior to the best in the southern area. It is, however, im- 
portant to add that he was an original artist. This is a thing that is often denied, it 
would seem, because of confusion between subject-matter and style. There is no 


*1 Examples of this balance in dual portrayal, but with differences in detail on the two sides, 
may be seen in Caso, 1928, esp. figs. 50, 52, 55, 80-84, 93, 94. For dualism which is very close to 
bisymmetry, see the Mexican bas-reliefs in Monumentos Arqueolégicos de Mexico, pp. 139-142. 

2 Compare, for example, Highland Mexico codex drawings with frescos on the Temple of 
the Warriors at Chichen Itza, as reproduced in Vaillant, 1940, pp. 54-55; also Spinden, 1913, 
fig. 12. Edward H. Thompson, 1904, presents reproductions in color of murals at Tzula (pl. I) 
and Chacmultun (pl. VIII) which, in their lifelike postures, freedom of line, and slight amount of 
clothing, might be compared with the Southeastern human figures. Morris, Charlot, and Morris, 
1931, figs. 25, 27, 289, also illustrate this tendency toward simplification. A convenient com- 
parison of “pure Maya murals” and those at Chichen Itza may be seen in Kelemen, 1943, vol. II, 
pls. 262, 263. 
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doubt that many, though not all, of the details in this work (god-masks, garments, 
weapons) can be traced to identical representations in the Southern Maya area or in 
Mexico, but it is also true that this by no means affects the originality of the Chichen 
style. 

There is great disparity, in fact incompatibility, between the acute realism of 
the Warriors Temple art and the idealism of the Southern Maya style. A comparison 
with Mexico is even more striking. The extreme elongation of the Chichen figures is 
absolutely incompatible with the Mexican’s love for short, squat representations. 
These are two very different concepts of beauty. The few sculptures found in Teotihua- 
can, also, when compared with Chichen carvings, are found to be utterly unlike. The 
Mexican sculptures show a love for abstract geometrization carried to extremes, es- 
pecially in the treatment of the human figures, a tendency typified by the Goddess of 
Agriculture in the National Museum of Mexico. The Mexican transformed his model 
into a new form that retained only a few points of contact with natural appearances. 
In Chichen, on the contrary, a most exact love of nature predominated. Beyond a 
doubt, whatever foreign influences reached the Chichen artist were grafted upon an 
already vigorous native style.” 

While late Maya art in the Yucatan peninsula presumably agrees better 
in time with the Southeastern “cult” figurations, it may be well to point out 
that the criteria of “cleanness of line, good proportion, use of quarter view, 
freedom from flamboyancy”, etc., are somewhat better answered in relief 
carvings of certain older Maya cities of the Usumacinta region than they are 
in Yucatan. Thus, Spinden™ has discussed a number of low reliefs at Yaxchilan 
which, he says, constitute an interesting departure from the usual Maya front 
and side views in that they are quarter-view and “the attitudes are all ex- 
ceptionally free.”” The same authority also notes a similarity in masterful 
carving in the full round and in a “three-quarter view” in such early Maya 
cities as Piedras Negras, Copan, and Quirigua.* He speaks of a “new desire 
for realism” in the art of Piedras Negras, illustrated by Mason” in certain 
remarkable carvings which employ a technique of high relief in which the 
figures stand out from the background. It is precarious, however, to attempt 
close comparisons in artistic styles applied to such different media as plaster, 
stone, and shell. Moreover, Southeastern art does not employ a grouping of 
several human figures in the Maya manner. 

In this connection, the portrayal in the Southeast of a dignitary in seated 
position with legs crossed, shown in full-front view with head turned to the 
viewer’s left, is also of considerable interest. There is, of course, no lack of such 
a seated figure in side view in the reliefs, frescoes, and codices of Mexico, but 
the front view with turned head seems to be peculiarly Maya in reliefs, jades, 
and pottery decoration alike.?? At the same time, the seated Southeastern 


*8 Morris, Charlot, and Morris, 1931, p. 343. * Spinden, 1913, pp. 29-30. 
*% Idem, pp. 190-192. % Mason, 1943, figs. 20-21. 
*7 Examples may be seen in Kelemen, 1943, pls. 72, 77. 81, 1315, 136a, 238, 240, 242. J. Eric 
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dignitary (or being) differs from the Maya in being equipped with wings, mask, 
and a headdress of antlers. 

This incongruity of antler headdress** combined with a bird (?) mask and 
large wings may indeed lead one to ask whether the “‘eagle men” of the South- 
east are really analogous to the Mexican figures disguised as eagles. In the 
Mexican codex drawings, and in such carvings as those on wooden drums, 
there can be little question that the bird depicted is the eagle, for it is presented 
in very realistic fashion. The same applies to men covered from head to foot 
with an eagle disguise. In the Southeast, on the other hand, the large birds and 
“eagle men” are portrayed in an entirely different fashion. Where the bird 
alone is depicted, as on the copper plates of Etowah, the wing feathers are 
drawn with long, nearly straight lines, which curve only at the tips and 
shoulders. The tail is indicated by a fan-shaped area without individual 
feathers. The body is spotted with oval areas, and the eye has the typical 
forked “‘tear-drop”’ area. 

“Eagle beings” embossed or incised on copper and shell bear wings and 
tails drawn in exactly the same fashion as those on the copper birds themselves. 
A gorget figure in profile may have but one wing, a front-view seated figure 
two, but the wings are drawn with the same straight-line symmetry in all 
cases.”® Both copper and shell figures are also equipped with claws on the feet 
or on one or both hands. Sometimes they are apparently masked with bird- 
like beaks. It is also important to note that the Southeastern men, in addition 
to being equipped with these very un-Mexican wings, do not have any ap- 
parent feather headdresses. Instead, headdresses consist either of large two- 
lobed standards and other peculiar objects, deer antlers, or (rarely) a simula- 
tion of a single plume. 

Thus, if Southeastern and Mexican “eagle men”’ are set up for comparison, 
there is very little in common except that they are men and are shown in 


Thompson, 1939, figs. 83, 84, 89, etc., illustrates vessels with this motif that belong to San Jose V, 
the Mexican-contact period. The cross-legged dignitary in front view has been found as a repeti- 
tious unit in relief on the temple of Xochicalco, Morelos, Mexico. The stylistic treatment with 
flamboyant scroll work is, however, more Maya than Mexican. Vaillant, 1940, p. 31, reproduces 
this temple with the note that it is of ““Nahua architecture” while the frieze is in ““Mixtec-Zapotec 
art style”. Nuttall, 1932, pp. 141-142, also recognized this posture as strange to Mexico proper. 

28 It has been suggested that these “antlers” may be plumes that happen to look like antlers. 
There is no doubt in my mind that they are antlers. Waring has recently uncovered a shell gorget 
in the Bureau of American Ethnology Archives which indicates almost beyond question that 
a deer is represented by this headdress. This specimen, probably from Big Toco Mound in eastern 
Tennessee, shows the usual “anthropomorphized eagle” with trophy head and flint knife, while 
over the left shoulder is a small deer head with its own antlers. 

2° Thomas, 1891, p. 307, while claiming many points of comparison between Etowah figures 
and “Mexico” and “Central America”, nevertheless says of these «ings: “. . . the artist had in 
mind the angel figure with wings rising from the back of the shoulders—an idea wholly foreign to 
Mexican art.” 
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ritualistic relationship to a great bird of some kind.*® Spinden’s suggestion™ 
that “these Southeastern eagle men may be no other than the miraculous 
thunder birds of mythology” will bear serious consideration. Willoughby” 
informs us that a Creek migration legend involves two wonderful beings in the 
form of birds: one, the eagle, the other a great blue bird even swifter than the 
eagle. Holmes,* in commenting on the shell figures, mentions the great extent 
of North American myths involving a large and powerful bird. 

It seems possible—in fact, probable—that the copper birds and the “‘eagle 
beings’ in shell and copper actually express a mythological concept held in 
common with many other peoples, including Middle American tribes. Such 
similarities as may be seen may thus easily be due to convergence rather than 
borrowing. That some of the ‘eagle beings’ clutch trophy heads does not 
require a Middle American explanation either. Much the same thing may be 
said about the horned and winged serpents in Southeastern art. The light 
manner in which these aré drawn does not compare closely with Mexican or 
Maya serpents, but is more remindful of those painted on some Puebloan and 
Peruvian pottery. At any rate, the Southeasterners undoubtedly shared a 
common belief in the powers of mythical water monsters and serpents with all 
of agricultural America, and with non-agricultural peoples as well.* 

There are, on the other hand, a few elements which may prove to be more 
indicative of direct Middle American influence. Among these are the symbol- 
izations of death, quite apart from trophy heads. It has been mentioned that 
these are found most frequently in the central portions of the Southeast, most 
notably at Moundville, and do not appear to be a constant part of a general 
cult throughout the Southeast. 


8° No greater contrast could be made than that provided by Zelia Nuttall (1932, fig. 90) 
to illustrate the “resemblance” in the “eagle lords” in the two regions. Likewise, the Maya codex 
figure selected by Shetrone (1936, fig. 73) for placement with the two Etowah copper birdmen 
“to indicate the similarity” appears to me little less than ridiculous. This grotesque creature is 


no more like the Etowah dancers than a random selection from any part of the earth. 
3! Spinden, 1913, p. 246. 


® Willoughby, 1932, p. 54. 

38 Holmes, 1883, pp. 280-281. 

* T have so far refrained from a commitment as to whether or not the winged figures on the 
copper and shell objects represent eagles and anthropomorphizations thereof. Waring and Holder 
have called attention to the forked-eye symbols on these creatures as a natural marking of the 
Falconidae. Possibly this marking was first derived thus from nature, then subsequently applied 
to other figures as a designatory symbol. On the other hand, I believe it possible that the great 
birds are not specifically eagles but merely possess some attributes of the same. “Eagle being” is 
perhaps a suitable term, although “winged being” would be less committal and could also include 
the winged figure with antlers. 

*® E.g., Radin, 1932, p. 296, describes a sacred wheel of the Arapaho which combined sym- 


bolic representations of a water serpent, thunderbirds, eagles, sky (blue beads), world quarters, 
etc. 
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The depiction of skulls, death heads, arm bones, and crossed bones is of 
wide distribution in southern Mexico and the Maya area. The death head was 
a day sign in the calendars of both areas. Skulls were carved in long rows on 
the walls of such widely separated places as Tula in central Mexico and 
Chichen Itza in Yucatan.* It seems impossible to pin this principle down to 
any particular locality as a most likely source—and there is no assurance that 
the elements carried the same functional significance in these areas. Yet of all 
cult elements supposed to have been derived from ‘“‘Mexico’’, skull and bone 
symbols provide the closest analogy and the most likely evidence for a direct 
introduction. 

Another intriguing matter concerns the masks shown on gorget and plaque 
figures. In most cases the mask seems simply to indicate a bird beak, but a 
gorget from New Madrid County, Missouri,*’ plainly shows a runner wearing 
a mask with a long, curved projection which conceivably might be compared 
with that of the Maya “‘long-nosed god’”* or its Nahua counterpart, the rain 
god Tlaloc. 

Against these few specific points of comparison, many typical Maya and 
Mexican accessories are notably absent from the Southeastern work. The 
following are the more obvious: glyphs; speech scrolls;** long, body-length 
feathered staffs held in one or both hands with the butt end sometimes resting 
on the ground; spears; shields; banners; atlatls; atlatl darts; ‘““Maya’”’ nose 
sticks; ““Nahua”’ nose plugs; clothing other than a knotted loin cloth; altars; 
seats or thrones; steps; maize; trees; direct contact with serpents; and probably 
many others. There is no scroll work whatever either upon the figure or in the 
background. Major differences in subject matter and style have already been 
mentioned. 


% For an analysis of death heads and death masks in relief in the Temple of the Chac Mool 
and the Temple of the Warriors at Chichen Itza, see Morris, Charlot, and Morris, 1931, figs. 196, 
226, 290, 291. Certain distinctions in stylization are correlated with the two buildings. Various 
representations of bones and death in the codices and Maya art may be found in Spinden, 1913, 
fig. 115. 37 Thruston, 1897, pl. 17. 

88 Morris, Charlot, and Morris, 1931, figs. 197, 199, 227, 228, illustrate a variety of grotesque 
bird-masks and god-masks which take somewhat different forms at the Temple af the Chac Mool 
and the Temple of the Warriors. Hands and long-nosed masks, both of copper sheeting, have been 
found in the Gahagan Mound in northwest Louisiana, a site which has not yielded any of the 
“Southern Cult” material (Webb and Dodd, 1939, pl. 29). Similar copper masks were found by 
Moore in the Grant Mound on St. John’s river, Florida (Moore, 1896, pp. 486-487). The noses 
on these masks are straight, unlike the scroll-shaped mask on the Missouri gorget figure. It may 
also be noted that anthropomorphized bird-beings with large wings and long-beaked masks are 
portrayed on Peruvian pottery (Montell, 1929, figs. 48-49). 

39 Shetrone, 1936, fig. 246, illustrates one of the engraved creatures on Moundville pottery 
with what “are believed to be speech symbols.” These projections do not seem to be anything 
but tongues. The Spiro dual figures shown by Waring and Holder, fig. Ve, provide the only close 
analogy to speech symbols so far found in the Southeast. 
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Southeastern accessories which are unique include the short “‘bilobed 
arrow” standards and ‘‘badges” shown mounted on the heads of dancers 
holding trophy heads; tasseled wands or standards held in the right hand of 
the same figures;*° peculiar rectangular objects fastened to the headdress, 
which presumably represent still other insignia; the beaded forelock; and an 
odd pointed object hanging from the belt or loin cloth (Spinden’s “heart- 
shaped apron”’), possibly intended to be an ornamented conch shell or a beaded 
pouch. While the hand is a common enough subject for artistic expression 
among primitive peoples, the use of an eye symbol centered in the palm seems 
to have had a special magical meaning in the Southeast. 

Regarding now some of the more material aspects of possible ‘‘Mexican”’ 
origin of the more spectacular items in the Middle Mississippi horizon, Mason" 
and Webb and DeJarnette® have reviewed the distribution of certain artifacts. 
Mason concludes that only the most general resemblances may be seen be- 
tween such “elements” in Mexico and the eastern United States as: seated 
human figures, scuiptured idol heads, truncated pyramids, spool-shaped ear- 
plugs, tripod vessels, plumed serpent, art of engraved shell gorgets. Though I 
think there is more to the possibilities for comparison than Mason did, he is 
correct in his opinion that Nuttall, Moorehead, and Spinden were able to 
build only very flimsy (over-general) cases for diffusion by some vague warrior 
cults coming out of “‘Mexico”. He also argued that the chance for independent 
development of some of these items is high. 

Webb and DeJarnette have compiled distribution data and mapped the 
occurrence of five “special forms” of artifacts in the Southeast, the Indies, 
and Middle America. Their study reveals the astonishing fact that not a single 
example of any of these forms has been authentically reported from Mexico, 
including Yucatan. Three of them—circular stone palettes with incised 
designs, ‘‘stone images”, and copper pendants with disks and hands incised 
on them—are evidently confined to parts of the Southeast and are therefore 
indigenous.“ Yet the three have very distinct total distributions even here. 


‘© For these various batons, standards, “badges” or whatever they are, see Etowah Papers, 
figs. 17-18, 20-21. It is interesting that these symbols portrayed with the human figures have 
themselves been found as copper plates. 

4! Mason, 1937, pp. 120-129. * Webb and DeJarnette, 1942, pp. 286-300. 

“8 These differ from stone idols in that they are sometimes found in graves and appear to 
represent attempts to preserve the features of individuals; idols are sculptures erected in sacred 
places. 

“Webb and DeJarnette, table 38, include two small images reported by Holmes from 
Panama as the only examples from outside the Southeast. The two examples from western 
Mississippi might possibly be the heads of stone effigy pipes rather than “images’’, thus throwing 
the principal distribution far inland from northwestern Georgia (Etowah) to southern Illinois 
(Kincaid). Nuttall, 1932, p. 144, commenting on one of the remarkable stone sculptures or “im- 
ages”, stated only that “in a general way, it recalls the primitive idols of Mexico, [yet] it has 
distinctive characteristics that are strange to me.” 
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The “spatulate” or “ceremonial” axe was found to occur also in the West 
Indies, British Guiana, Ecuador, and northern Peru; the “monolithic” axe in 
the West Indies, Honduras, and Nicaragua. The authors suggest that in view 
of this distribution such axes may have been “introduced into this country 
by way of the West Indies”. The writer suggests that, in view of their relative 
frequency and compact distribution in the Southeast and the widely scattered, 
isolated occurrences in lands to the south, it is equally plausible that they 
might have originated in the Southeastern states and were traded or diffused 
from there. However, Southeastern monolithic axes are plainly copied after 
wooden-hafted copper celts found associated with them, always have an 
“eyelet” hole in the handle, and may not be related to the more southerly axes 
at all. 

It has long been recognized that nothing like the hammered repoussé 
copper plaques of Etowah, the Tennessee-Cumberland culture, and Spiro 
is known in Middle America. The shell masks of Tennessee-Cumberland are 
also apparently unknown elsewhere. However, the principle of incising and 
cutting through shell gorgets is known in some scattered instances. 

A pair of shell disks has been reported from Holmul, Guatemala.“ Each 
reveals a portrait view in profile of the same person, but from opposite sides 
so that they form a matching pair. The style is typical flamboyant Maya. 
Thompson“ has described in detail a group of ten shell disks from a burial at 
Tzimin Kax, British Honduras. Some of these bear cut-out designs, and one 
matching pair bears incised decoration featured by a central cross. This pair 
of disks was painted in four colors and they were evidently once glued to other 
objects, possibly to wooden ear-plugs. The burial belonged to a Holmul I 
period, but Thompson presents evidence that Holmul I may have lasted at 
this site (or did not reach here) until shortly before Holmul V.** That is, the 
shells might be roughly dated at prior to the last quarter of Cycle 9, or about 
750 A.D. in Thompson’s correlation table.* 

From Mexico engraved gorgets have been reported by Starr®® from near 


4 The list of monolithic axes compiled by Webb and DeJarnette does not include the largest 
series yet found in a single locality in America. Mason, 1936, pp. 175-178, pls. LXXXII- 
LXXXIII, describes twenty-eight complete and two fragmentary specimens from the Pueblito 
site, and two complete axes from Nahuange, both in the Tairona region of Colombia. Several of 
these, like the Southeastern specimens, plainly represent hafted celts, while others were more 
crudely made, the axe blade being carved at right angles to the handle or crossing it like aT. The 
butts of many of these axes are flanged and pointed in a manner similar to the Southeastern speci- 
mens, but they seem not to bear the “eyelet hole”. Neither does the distal extension of the handle 
present a curve resembling a bird head or beak. At any rate, this matter has no bearing on com- 
parisons between the Southeast and Mexico. 

4 Merwin and Vaillant, 1932, fig. 29 and pl. 36 d, f. 

47 J. Eric Thompson, 1931, pls. XLIII, XLVIII, pp. 289-290. 4® Idem, p. 335. 

4° Thompson, 1927, pp. 19-21. 

5° Starr, 1896, pp. 173-178. 
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Morelia, Michoacan; by Holmes® “probably in the state of Guerrero”; by 
Saville® from near Tuxpan, Vera Cruz; and by Beyer and Meade from the 
Tampico-Vera Cruz or ““Huasteca” area. 

These Mexican gorgets have often been held up as evidence of Middle 
American influence on the Middle Mississippi. Those in the Huasteca area, 
however, are still about one thousand miles from the nearest Southeastern 
specimens in extreme northeast Texas. The degree of resemblance to South- 
eastern gorgets is a matter which individuals will have to decide for themselves. 
Aside from the fact that the gorgets are incised and cut out in very much the 
same manner in both regions, the writer can see almost no resemblance in their 
depictions. It is true that both deal in part with the human figure, but the 
postures, style and supplementary elements are almost totally distinct. The 
circular gorget shown by Saville from near Tuxpan portrays a person in the 
act of fire drilling. This, together with the presence of a nose stick and many 
other details carefully noted by Saville, shows striking parallels with a Maya 
codex deity. Saville further remarks that “In the Nahuatl codices no deities 
of a like character are found.” The paired shell disks shown by Beyer, like the 
Maya specimens cited, may not be gorgets but ornaments once glued to 
wooden ear plugs. Set “A” bears cloud symbols and death heads with speech 
scrolls. 

Other Huasteca gorgets are of a long triangular shape. The carving and 
incising are wonderfully intricate, the whole triangular space being filled with 
the human figures and elaborations of costumes, headdresses, and parapher- 
nalia. The faces of these figures are often painted. In at least two cases two 
intertwined serpents with upward-opened jaws fill the lower part of the field 
and emerge from a body of water. With scroll work in the background, presence 
of the nose stick, and a great many details of dress, masks, and paraphernalia, 
these depictions have been compared by Beyer with several deities of the 
Mexican codices. The style is not specifically Aztec, evidently being a Huaste- 
can specialization.» 


51 Holmes, 1903, pp. 97-99. 8 Saville, 1900, pp. 99-103. 

53 Beyer, 1933, pp. 155-213. 

54 Meade, 1942, figs. 56-58, 211. This work also contains quartered disks or “Suns” with 
serpent heads in their centers, carved on sculptures of Tamuin (figs. 187-191), which may possibly 
bear on the quartered shell disks of the Southeast. 

5 The two anthropomorphized serpents with differently decorated, intertwined bodies, seen 
on a Spiro shell (Waring and Holder, fig. Vi) are oddly remindful of the intertwined serpents 
carved on several Huastec triangular gorgets (Beyer, 1933, pls. I, VIII, fig. 37). In the latter 
cases, the serpents are anthropomorphized either in the sense of growing out of human bodies 
(the reverse of the Spiro figure), or of full human figures being drawn above their widely-opened 
jaws. While the total composition is very different in these two widely separated instances, 
the Spiro specimen is the only one in the Southeast, in my opinion, which can be said to approach 
the Huastecan depictions. 
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Since practically all of his shell artifacts from the vicinity of Tampico were 
found at Las Flores, Ekholm believes that the gorgets reported by Beyer and 
others belong to Period V in the Tampico sequence.® This period Ekholm 
correlates with Aztec I-Mazapan.*’ Even allowing for some time lag between 
the Valley of Mexico and Tampico, the ending date of Period V could hardly 
be later than 1300 A.D., or 1400 at the very extreme. 

This still falls some two hundred years short of the supposed time of 
appearance of “Cult” gorgets in the Southeast, but it may be that, as Griffin 
remarks, “some of our ideas of dating in the Southeast may be in for a change.” 
Let us not insist, however, that the matter of decorating gorgets, like every- 
thing else unusual, ‘‘came from Mexico”. We have here another example of 
compact distribution and relatively great frequency in the central parts of 
the Southeast versus scattered distribution and great rarity in Mexico and the 
Maya region—and the style, shape, and function of these objects is notably 
different in each case. Furthermore, undecorated shell gorgets were in use in 
the eastern states as far back as the Archaic and Burial Mound I stages. 

Holmes** has pointed out a looped square in the Vienna Codex which bears 
a striking resemblance to the looped squares with bird heads on gorgets of the 
Tennessee-Cumberland. The Codex square lacks bird heads on its sides. 
Holmes goes on to discuss the enormous distribution of cross and square 
symbols, implying thereby a strong chance of independent development. 

In summary, the differences between Southeastern figurations in shell and 
copper, and those of the codices, murals, reliefs, and shell carvings of the 
Mexican and Maya cultures seem to far outweigh the occasional similarities in 
certain details. Obviously, the interminable discussions on “‘Middle American 
influence” hinge upon what each person conceives of as a “similarity” or 
“resemblance’’. Personally, I feel that the Southeastern ceremonial representa- 
tions form, on the whole, a distinct development in aboriginal America, 
instantly recognizable when compared to the products of any other region. 
At the same time, it would be foolish to deny summarily that it had been 
subjected to any outside influence. The question, rather, is what influence, 
where from, and when? 

The points which present the greatest difficulties in defining a plausible 
picture of Middle American influence on the late Southeast are: first, those 
few elements which are generally comparable in the two regions are seldom, 
if ever, strictly comparable; second, the Southeastern elements which, in one 
way or another might be taken to indicate contact and borrowing, do not 
consistently fall together in any particular culture complex; and third, no 
definite trade pieces from Middle American cultures have yet appeared in the 
eastern United States. 


% Ekholm, 1944, pp. 482-483. 


57 Idem, pp. 503-504. °* Holmes, 1883, p. 285, pl. LIX. 
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To answer the first of these objections with the claim that culture traits 
are altered and re-integrated by the receiving peoples calls for an extraordinary 
stretching of the processes of selection, at least in the case of the “‘Southern 
Cult”. As Waring has pointed out in correspondence, it may have been 
physically and socially impossible for highly elaborated Mexican rituals to 
have been borrowed and perpetuated in greatly simplified form by other 
groups far away. 

The second matter, that of the diffuse manner in which elements possibly 
derived from Middle America appear in the Southeastern area (whether or 
not they are connected with the ceremonial complex) might be explained by 
very occasional, small-scale communications between the two regions. Perhaps 
one could say that these peoples had some vague knowledge of one another, 
and that individuals from the Southeast may even have visited at certain of 
the great Mexican or Mayan ceremonial centers, returning with impressions 
or knowledge of techniques which were put to some use. This is speculative 
of course, yet it might explain the vagueness and lack of concentration in 
space and time of possible Middle American introductions.®® Against this, the 
possibilities of a degree of convergence in ceremonial depictions, arising from 
social and mythological factors held in common, should be thoroughly ex- 
plored. 

The third point, lack of identifiable Middle American trade objects in the 
eastern states, is not conclusive evidence that the two regions were completely 
out of contact. The occasional visits suggested above may have taken place 
without any trade routes being established. It is also possible that a few such 
objects will eventually turn up in private collections or future excavations. 

For the present, if one were to make a choice between Mexican and Maya 
cultures as the more likely source of certain elements in the ceremonial 
material, the writer would strongly favor Maya for reasons mentioned 
throughout the discussion. Thus the generally free and lively style and good 
proportions in drawing the human figure, the dancing or “‘prancing”’ attitude, 
the full-front depiction of a dignitary in seated position with the legs crossed, 
masks possibly related to those of the “‘long-nosed”’ god, the symbolizations of 
death and perhaps some of the insignia of office, might be traced to such a 
source in preference to the artistic traditions characteristic of known cultures 
in Mexico proper. In these respects, there is considerably more agreement 
between the Southeastern treatment of the human figure and certain fresco 


5° This stand is at variance with that taken by Phillips (1940, pp. 366-367), who sees in 
Middle Mississippi “a considerable number of characteristics that can only be interpreted as the 
result of more or less direct contact with Middle America; and that although some of the features 
may have been inherited from earlier cultures in the Mississippi Valley (and therefore may be 
regarded as only remotely Middle American in origin) the more unequivocal ones, and those which 
give the culture its special flavor, seem to have been introduced directly into the Southeast ata 
comparatively late time.” What, exactly, are these “unequivocal” features? 
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styles of Yucatan (such as at Chichen Itza) than there is between Highland 
Mexico and either the Southeast or Yucatan. An even greater resemblance in 
control of line and naturalistic proportioning may be observed between South- 
eastern figures drawn on shell and certain specialized high reliefs at such early 
Maya cities as Piedras Negras. However, temporal factors, as we now view 
them, rather preclude the possibility of Maya influence on the art style of the 
Southern Cult, other than during Late Empire times.®° 

But to reiterate: the Southern Cult ceremonial material as a whole could 
not possibly be confused with any other development in native America. Its 
perpetrators may be credited with a very significant accomplishment, in 
which direct contributions from Middle America were probably slight. 


COMPARISONS WITH HOPEWELL 


The possibility that the bulk of the late Southeastern artistic conceptions 
may have evolved indigenously from earlier horizons can be but barely 
touched upon here. In some ways it may prove to be the most fruitful ap- 
proach to the whole problem. It must be emphasized that the following notes 
only point to a field of inquiry which is well recognized but has always taken 
a back seat to the more alluring—and always elusive—Middle American 
explanation. 

For present purposes no distinction will be made between Adena traits 
and Hopewell. It will be understood by “Hopewell” that some of its content 
may have been present or incipient in the still earlier Adena. 

While few Hopewellian artifacts are strictly comparable to those of the 
late Southeast or “Southern Cult”, most of the concepts and techniques which 
characterize the latter were already present in the former. To account for the 
differences between outward forms of artistic expression in the two horizons 
we have to hypothesize considerable metamorphosis for which there is little 
direct evidence on hand. That this is not at all improbable, however, is shown 
by accumulating evidence of gradual evolution in ceramic styles from Hopewell 
and even earlier cultures on into Early and Late Middle Mississippi (Temple 
Mound I and II). 


® In this connection it is important to note that Vaillant, 1932, pp. 18-20, concluded that 
certain ceramic traits of the Mississippi valley area provide a closer agreement with the early 
“Q complex” of Central America than with the later cultures of Mexico proper. However, there 
is no evidence of a continuity of “Q” elements along the gulf coast to Louisiana such as Vaillant 
hypothesized, and they appear to be substantially later in the western Mississippi valley than in 
Mexico or to the south. Better control over dating in the eastern United States might eventually 
reconcile this difference. An interesting sidelight concerns the notorious eccentric flints of north- 
east Oklahoma, which have been compared to eccentrics of the Maya in Honduras and Guate- 
mala. Not all the Oklahoma specimens are to be regarded as frauds, and some have evidently 
been found under trustworthy conditions at the Spiro Mound site. For a summary see Ellis, 1940, 
pp. 121-127. 
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In Hopewellian times there was already an excellent development of stone 
carving and polishing, mainly in the form of monitor pipes with bowls carved 
into beautifully realistic birds and animals. It might be supposed that a 
continuation of this technique eventually led to the sculpturing of pipes in 
human and zoomorphic forms such as those found in the lower Mississippi 
valley and at Spiro Mound. This would be possible if the platform idea were 
dropped from the pipe while the sculptured figure was enlarged. 

Likewise, the same techniques of cold-hammering, cutting, and embossing 
of copper, so well developed in Hopewellian times, probably continued into 
the later cult horizon. Shetrone, for example, when comparing copper work 
in the Ohio Hopewell sites, usually includes some reference to the Etowah 
plates. The two complexes are on the whole quite distinct, Hopewellian work 
being preoccupied with stylizations of the cross, swastika, curved “plumes”, 
and complex curvilinear patterns such as “serpent heads” with tongues. 
Nevertheless, it is extremely pertinent that large birds (“‘eagles’’) and human 
heads are sometimes depicted in left profile in the Hopewellian copper plates.” 

Thick, flat axes of copper, nearly rectangular or tapering toward the pole, 
with either straight bits or flaring, convex (“‘spatulate”’) bits, are so nearly 
alike in both Hopewellian and Middle Mississippi times that it is sometimes 
difficult to distinguish them. The use of copper with earspools is also con- 
tinuous, but evidently with changes from bi-cymbai forms of sheet copper to 
spools of stone, wood, shell, and pottery with thin copper covering. 

Mica cutouts also characterize Hopewellian art, but are not known to 
continue into the Mississippian horizon. They are of interest here in that, 
along with various conventional pendants, scrolls, etc., some cutouts represent 
a full-length human figure, a human head in left profile, a hand with long 
slender fingers, an eagle’s (?) foot with curved talons, crouching animals, and 
even a serpent with plumes or horns sweeping back from its head.™ 

A representation of a horned monster with rattlesnake tail has been found 
carved in stone at the Turner Group.® The bodies of this and a similar carving 
are covered with bands of finely cross-hatched lines. 

Still other Hopewellian artifacts which reflect their artistic sense are the 
beautifully incised bones (usually human limb or skull bone) and stone 


6! In the Peabody Museum of Harvard University there is a copper breast-plate from the 
Harness Mound Group near Chillicothe, Ross County, Ohio. This is cut out to resemble an 
eagle (?) head in left profile, with open beak and tongue; the eye, a long streamer running down 
from the eye, and the beak are outlined with rows of tiny dents. Shetrone, 1936, figs. 71-72, 
illustrates whole “eagles” cut out and embossed in copper, ranging from realistic to conventional 
forms. On p. 395 he states that “Eagles incised on the sides of a number of Moundville vessels 
bear a close resemblance to eagles cut in sheet copper from the Hopewell Mound in Ross County, 
Ohio.” Shetrone, 1927, fig. 138, shows a human head realistically wrought in left profile. 

® Willoughby, 1922, figs. 30-31, pl. 15; Shetrone, 1936, fig. 62; Shetrone, 1927, figs. 139-146. 

8 Willoughby, 1922, figs. 32-33, pl. 19. 
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“marbles”. The designs on these objects are done in complex curvilinear 
patterns in which a highly perfected bilateral symmetry is achieved. Some of 
these seem to be floral but others are highly conventionalized animals, birds 
or wings. On at least one of these bones there is clearly an attempt to depict 
a near-human creature with a pair of large wings and a set of deer antlers.® A 
close connection between man, deer, and bird, as we have seen, is one of the 
ritualistic concepts appearing on Southeastern gorgets. 

A similar conception might underlie the headdress of copper-covered 
wooden antlers found by Moorehead on a burial in the Hopewell group.” 
A wooden mask with antlers, also once copper-covered, is illustrated by 
Kelemen®’ from the Spiro Mound in eastern Oklahoma. Such instances at 
least point toward a connection in ritualistic background between Hope- 
wellian and the late Southeast. 

Conch shells were in fairly common use in Hopewellian times, being 
trimmed into receptacles by removing the columnellae. These occur in graves, 
usually near the head.** Conch shell was also used for a variety of beads, small 
disks, and gorgets, but neither these objects nor the receptacles seem to have 
been decorated. Evidently attention shifted from bone to shell as a decorative 
medium in later times. The use of pearl beads continued from Hopewell times 
into such cultures as those represented at Etowah and Spiro. 

Elaborately chipped and presumably ceremonial artifacts in the Southern 
Cult complex reflect a virtuosity in chipping technique which also has a 
counterpart in the Hopewellian horizon. In the latter, very large spear (?) 
points and blades were beautifully chipped from flint and obsidian far beyond 
utilitarian requirements. Moreover, as in the case of many polished stone 
artifacts, the innovations in form which appear in connection with the cult 
material in the Temple Mound II horizon cannot be satisfactorily traced to 
any known source outside the eastern states. 

In summary, most of the basic techniques which underlie the Southern 
Cult artifacts were already well developed in Burial Mound times, as seen in 
the wonderful Hopewellian work. These techniques include the cold hammer- 
ing, cutting, embossing, and incising of copper; working of conch shell; and 
well-developed chipping and polished-stone industries with non-utilitarian 
elaboration of forms. The trade routes by which copper and conch shell were 
obtained had also been established in the earlier period, but for some reason 
the use of mica, obsidian, and silver seems to have been abandoned. It is also 
possible that a negative-painting technique had been established in the 
eastern states in connection with Hopewellian culture. 


% Idem, pl. 2, figs. 23-24; Shetrone, 1927, figs. 136, 147-149; Shetrone, 1936, fig. 77. 


% Peet, 1903, fig. on p. 304. % Tilustrated in Shetrone, 1936, fig. 121. 
67 Kelemen, 1943, pl. 271a. This specimen is on display in the Museum of the American 
Indian, New York. 8 Willoughby, 1922, pls. 5, 6; Shetrone, 1927, figs. 4, 5, 26, 35, 54, 55. 


6° Willey and Phillips, 1944, pp. 182-184. In this interesting discussion it is brought out that. 
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Ceremonial objects and motifs already developed in Hopewell times include 
cut-outs of human heads, “eagle” heads, and “eagle” claws in left profile; 
stylizations of the cross and swastika; ritualistic use of conch-shell receptacles; 
carvings and cut-outs of horned water-monsters and rattlesnakes; curved 
plume-like objects of sheet copper; copper celts with straight and convex, 
flaring bits; general use of earspools; conceptions of a great and powerful bird, 
and of a human form equipped with large wings and deer antlers. A practice 
of taking trophy heads is also evident in the burial of human heads in Hope- 
wellian mounds. 

Hopewellian copper work reveals a strong sense of bilateral and quadrilat- 
eral symmetry. Bisymmetry occurs when two “eagle” heads or scroll motifs 
are duplicated back-to-back in the cut-outs. Quadration occurs in various 
floral (?) motifs and representations of the square, cross, and swastika. This 
sense of perfection in balance and symmetry is carried to the extreme in the 
complex patterns incised on bone. The same culture also produced a simple 
and effective naturalism in some of the exquisite monitor pipes. 

The Southern Cult depictions do not reveal the Hopewellian love for 
abstract stylizations, but a similar tendency toward order and balance in 
bilateral and quadrilateral ‘“‘mirror symmetry” is quite evident. Thus the so- 
called “fighting warriors” or “fighting eagle men” seen on Tennessee-Cumber- 
land and Etowah gorgets are as much a study of mirror symmetry for aesthetic 
effect as they are of ritualistic combat. Two facing birds provide another 
example. It is also evident that the cult figures present an odd mixture of near 
realism and conventionalization. On the one hand, human figures with their 
ceremonial paraphernalia such as batons, chipped blades, headdresses, trophy 
heads, etc., are often drawn with such accuracy that one instantly identifies 
them; yet at the same time the postures and wings are drawn conventionally. 
Again, serpents, birds, spiders, deer heads, and the like are portrayed in 
conventional manner, with certain identifying features such as rattles, crests, 
and the Falconidae eyemarking evidently drawn from nature. Where skulls, 
bones, hands, crosses, and the like are found, they are strongly conventional- 
ized. Many of the associations represented are no doubt cosmogonic and 
magical, and we will probably never know their original meanings, yet the 


since textile fragments from Etowah and Spiro were decorated in a lost-color technique, and those 
from the Hopewellian Seip Mound suggest a similar method, and moreover, incised decoration on 
some Hopewell pottery creates negative designs, “. . . negative painting may have been present in, 
or in some way connected with, Hopewellian culture.” This gives rise to another interesting and 
important consideration in connection with the Southern Cult artistic work: might not a transfer 
from perishable to durable media account, at least in part, for the sudden appearance of the fully 
developed and skillfully controlled art in copper and shell which characterizes this ceremonial 
complex? More attention to this aspect of the problem might bear very fruitful results. 
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sureness of the work indicates that the artists were very familiar with the 
subject matter. 

Speaking broadly, the greatest shift in emphasis from Hopewellian art to 
that of the Southern Cult lies in the far greater interest shown by the latter 
in the human figure. Whether this was due to some outside influence, or came 
about internally is not clear at present. On the other hand, interest in large 
birds, closely associated with the human element in the Southern Cult, must 
have been of considerably greater antiquity in the eastern states. An example 
may be seen in the carving of a bird on a stone vessel from Poverty Point in 
northeastern Louisiana, found in a non-ceramic culture which may be related 
to the Tchefuncte complex.*™ 


HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


The most obvious objection to the suggestion that the De Luna expedition 
may have provided the impetus to the spread of a ceremonial cult is that no 
Mexican or European objects have been found in proved association with the 
Southern Cult where it reached its earliest and richest development. The same 
may be said of the De Soto explorations. It has often been observed that, had 
such comparatively wealthy and sophisticated centers as Moundville and 
Etowah been flourishing in the middle 16th century, word of them would 
likely have reached De Soto, and he would probably have attempted to visit 
them. A similar argument may be applied to Spiro, for both Coronado and De 
Soto may have approached near enough to have heard of it from their guides. 
There remains a remote possibility that the cult centers were not established 
until about 1600 or after. On the other hand, there is much to indicate that 
they reached their culmination well before 1540. 

Waring and Holder have presented a convincing outline of chronological 
relations in the cultures which contain the ceremonial complex from the lower 
Mississippi valley eastward to the Atlantic seaboard of Georgia. Waring has 
also prepared a supplementary note on the chronological position of the cult 
in Georgia.’® Briefly, in Georgia the ceremonial complex occurs in three sub- 
divisions of the latest archaeological horizon; that is, they are ‘Middle 
Mississippi” or affected by “‘Middle Mississippi” and include shell temper in 
the pottery. The three periods are: (1) Macon, in which “‘a raised dais in the 
shape of an eagle with a Forked Eye plainly puddled in the baked clay” was 
found at the rear of a ceremonial earth lodge, opposite the tunnel entranceway ; 
(2) the time represented by Etowah Mound C and the basal mound at the 
Hollywood site; and (3) the Lamar period, during which contacts with 


6% Clarence H. Webb, 1944, fig. 31-1. 
7” Antonio J. Waring, Jr., The De Luna Expedition and Southeastern Ceremonial, submitted 
to “Facts and Comments”, American Antiquity. 
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Europeans began. The Macon discovery “shows the complex in an early and 
formative stage and also points unmistakably to a Mississippian origin of the 
ceremonial” because of the influx of other Mississippian material into the 
Macon area at this time. The Macon site remains the only one known, so far, 
that shows a formative stage of the specific cult idea regarding the eagle with 
the forked eye. The Etowah Mound C—Hollywood stage shows the cult in 
full bloom, the “period of greatest elaboration’’. In the Lamar stage, cult 
elements are scarce and show “neither the elaboration nor stylistic assurance 
seen in the preceding period, and they appear only on a small range of cere- 
monial objects” (shell gorgets with rattlesnake and cross motifs, human-head 
2figy pipes, and negative-painted bottles). 

Lamar was followed in Georgia by the period known as Ocmulgee Fields, 
which is dated by English trade materials falling into the period 1690 to 1715. 
Lamar itself has been cross-dated with the period of Spanish attempts to 
establish missions along the Georgia coast between 1560 and 1670. 

It is strongly indicated, then, that the ceremonial complex was in a state 
of full development at Etowah before the De Soto and De Luna expeditions. 
Waring and Holder also cite some evidence that De Soto’s men observed items 
already in use which may have had connection with this cult. 

The Koger’s Island stage in northern Alabama, with which the Moundville 
ceremonial material may be correlated, seems to overlap the Macon and 
Etowah periods. Several of the elaborated ceremonial elements are common to 
Moundville and Etowah. At least some of the Tennessee cult material also 
falls in this period. 

Ford and Willey have stated that Moundville may first have been settled 
at about 1400, that is, at the beginning of their Temple Mound I stage, but 
the efflorescence of the ceremonial complex occurred there somewhat later.” 
They also believe that the Coles Creek period extended from about 1400 to 
1550 in the lower Mississippi valley, but was about over when De Soto reached 
the Mississippi. Recent studies on the Plaquemine culture, however, indicate 
that its development out of Coles Creek may have taken place by De Soto’s 
time.” In the lower valley, elements of the ceremonial complex have been 
found only in the Natchez period which succeeded Plaquemine. Possibly this 
means that the cult was diffusing in that direction after it was fully developed 
farther inland. 

Turning to the Spiro culture, recent researches” west of the Mississippi 


7 Ford and Willey, 1941, p. 350. This position of Moundville is, however, open to question. 
James B. Griffin has informed me that “Moundville is an extraordinarily homogeneous site, 
much more so than Etowah, and that it can hardly belong in what was called the Temple Mound 
I and in the period of the cult also.” 

7 Correspondence with George I. Quimby, Jr. 

% Alex D. Krieger, Chronological Relationships between Southwest and Southeast, to be pub- 
lished, and Archaeological Horizons in the Caddo Area, to be published. 
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have shown that the Spiro Focus was at least partly contemporaneous with 
Upper Republican in the central Plains. Wedel” has presented considerable 
evidence that Upper Republican had in the main disappeared before 1500, and 
that by Coronado’s time the “kingdom of Harahey’’, probably referable to 
early Pawnee peoples, had become established in eastern Nebraska. Moreover, 
Spiro almost certainly belongs to the earlier of two great blocks of cultural 
development in the “‘Caddo area’’. The later of these, the Fulton Aspect, 
includes several foci which correlate with St. Francis, Plaquemine, and 
Natchez on the one hand, and with protohistoric Pawnee and the “Quivira” 
of Coronado on the other. Thus certain evidence on the western side points to 
the Spiro cult material having been developed before 1500. Vessels which 
apparently belong to the Coles Creek period have been found intrusively at 
Spiro, tending to bear out this chronological position. Though shell tempering 
may have lagged in the time of its distribution west of the Mississippi, it is 
notable that Spiro Focus is without such temper, though it appears in a 
succeeding complex in this area. 

Another interesting tie-up is afforded by intrusive Puebloan sherds in 
Plains cultures. Thus, Rio Grande Glaze sherds datable at about 1525-1650 
have been found in association with the “Quivira” complex in central Kansas.” 
This culture can be shown to have been contemporaneous with the Henrietta 
Focus in north-central Texas. The latter reveals no glaze intrusions but there 
are a few instances of Chupadero Black-on-White.” Material from the 
Henrietta Focus has been found stratigraphically superimposed on the 
Sanders Focus component at the T. M. Sanders site in Lamar County, north- 
east Texas. This Sanders material includes engraved shells and gorgets similar 
to those of the cult at Spiro, and there are intrusions of Sanders Focus pottery 
types at Spiro. Thus Spiro, Sanders, and Upper Republican give evidence of 
having existed more or less contemporaneously in a general horizon preceding 
that of Henrietta, Quivira, and Pawnee. The projected dateline which roughly 
divides these horizons is shown by Puebloan sherds to have been close to 1500. 
Farther east, sherds of St. Francis types have been found intrusively in foci 
of the Fulton Aspect in northeast Texas and southwest Arkansas, showing 
that St. Francis was somewhat later than Spiro; how much later, it is hard to 
say. 

It is thus notable that chronological factors involving the Southern Cult 
shape up in remarkably similar fashion in the western and eastern portions of 
the Southeastern region. Moreover, they are reached by independent methods 
of reckoning. It is evident that we can look to a time perhaps a century earlier 
than the time of the Spanish entradas for the inspiration of the Southern Cult. 
The detailed evidence for this view must still be presented in the various parts 
of the Southeast, but it should be of general interest that there is little, if any, 


™ Wedel, 1940, pp. 328-334. 


% Wedel, 1942, pp. 6, 9. % See note 73. 
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proof on hand that the cult must be relegated entirely to a post-1540 period. 

If a Middle American origin or influence on the cult can be objectively 
demonstrated (contrary to the argument presented here), a rough temporal 
agreement with the century preceding the Conquest is apparent. The 15th 
century was a time of great unrest and disruption in southern Mexico and the 
Yucatan peninsula. Aztecan conquests and terrorism on the one side, and civil 
wars, droughts, hurricanes, and abandonment of cities on the other, make it 
quite unnecessary to settle on the Spanish conquest as a stimulus to the 
migration of peoples out of southern Mexico. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It has been questioned whether the late Southeastern artifacts of an 
evidently ceremonial nature demonstrate the general distribution of a single 
religious movement. In the first objective analysis of this material, Waring 
and Holder have set forth the hypothesis that a single ceremonial core- 
complex spread rapidly over the Southeast. They further suggest that in the 
course of this spread the original core was subjected to local modification 
according to economic status and previous social and religious organization of 
the receivers. The writer has suggested the alternative that areal and temporal 
differentials in the occurrence of ceremonial elements may indicate the 
development of a series of interrelated religious concepts; that these concepts 
come to life, as it were, with the ability of the Southeastern Indians to record 
them objectively on durable media. No particular conclusions are reached on 
this matter, it being urged that more study be directed toward this highly 
intriguing problem by specialists from different points of view. 

It has also been questioned that the religious phenomenon responsible for 
these specimens was messianic in nature. Not only do the greatest centers fail 
to reflect decimation through Caucasian inroads, but many of the figures 
themselves lend reason to the belief that their basis lay in the rowers of certain 
nature spirits and their relationships with man, rather than in reaction to 
death and cultural decline. 

In the matter of Middle American influence, there is no particular necessity 
to postulate any direct contact to account for such depictions as large and 
powerful birds and anthropomorphizations thereof, horned and winged rattle- 
snakes, winged and antlered men or beings, and such symbolizations as the 
hand, eye, trophy heads, and variations of the cross and four-quarters idea. 
Furthermore, many of the associated artifact types, such as stone images, 
circular stone palettes, effigy pipes, repoussé copper plates, monolithic axes, 
and engraved shells and gorgets are either exclusively Southeastern or of 
questionable affiliation with other regions. It has also been shown that many, 
if not most, of the concepts and techniques which underlie the Southern Cult 
artifacts were already known in Burial Mound II times in Hopewellian 
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material. This seems especially significant to one working in Texas, for it is 
often speculated that evidence of diffusion of ceremonial elements from Mexico 
will be found in this state, while actually none is yet forthcoming. This, of 
course, does not preclude the possibility of some movement having taken place 
across Texas which was too rapid to have left traces, or of having taken place 
by some other route. 

This is by no means a denial of Middle American influence on the cultures 
of the eastern states. It is entirely possible that from time to time, and perhaps 
by different routes and means, elements from the south reached the eastern 
area and were modified to suit the particular needs and tastes of the receivers. 
One cannot deny that with the spread of agriculture and pottery: making into 
the eastern states, various ritualistic and artistic ideas must have accompanied 
them. The principle of building temple mounds may well have been introduced 
from Mexico. It is simply that, where the main body of ceremonial obiects 
grouped under the term “Southern Cult” is concerned, the writer sees little 
specific resemblance in subject matter and stylistic treatment with the known 
cultures of Mexico proper. We co. ‘inually read of ‘‘strong Mexican re- 
semblances”’, that Mexican origin of this material has been recognized”, 
and so on. If such statements are to be accepted, their value will have to be 
demonstrated on a much more objective basis than has so far been offered. 

In freedom of line and naturalistic proportioning of the human figure, one 
may see more reasonable counterparts to the Southeastern art in some late 
Maya frescoes, such as at Chichen Itza, than in styles of the Mexican High- 
lands and coast. Certain earlier Maya reliefs, such as at Piedras Negras and 
Yaxchilan, provide even greater resemblance in control of line and naturalism 
in the human figure, but are presumably too far removed in time from the 
Southeastern work to provide historical connections. 

Of the elements included in the cult complex by Waring and Holder, the 
following appear to approach most closely to depictions found in Mexico and 
the Maya region: skull and bone symbols, found in by far the greatest fre- 
quency at Moundville; long-nosed masks; and the special Spiro elements which 
include dual human figures of slightly different postures and paraphernalia, 
intertwined serpent bodies differently decorated, and one case of what seems 
to be the use of forked speech symbols (not speech scrolls) combined with a 
forked pole which might represent a maize stalk. It does not follow from these 
few similarities that the main body of artifacts and ritualistic concepts seen 
in the Southern Cult material owes its origin to direct influence from Middle 
America. The relationships between the elements which may be foreign, and 
those which probably are not, depend upon further careful analyses of the 
whole Southern Cult problem, and especially upon more specific association 
of cult elements in space and time throughout the Southeast. As Linton has 
pointed out in correspondence, much depends upon the relative time of 
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appearance of cult elements in the eastern states; that is, do they all appear 
together suddenly within a narrow time horizon, or do some appear before 
others even though the total time represented is short? By a “short” time, do 
we mean in this case a dozen years or a hundred? 

We have shown that many of the techniques, artistic concepts, and 
ritualistic associations which underlie the Southern Cult material were already 
well developed in Hopewellian times. The degree of dependency of Hopewell 
on Middle America is a matter which has not been attempted here. It is my 
present belief that the late cult owes considerably more to Hopewell than it 
does to any specific late influence from Middle America, yet there are also a 
number of new traits which seem characteristic of the Southern Cult alone. 
The Puebloan Southwest should not be overlooked as another possible source 
of ceremonial influence. In all of this, there is little purpose in underrating the 
ability of Southeastern Indians to produce an elaborate and complex religious 
movement of their own, with only moderate help from the south or any other 
direction. 

Meanwhile, postulation of ‘warrior cults” or the like, transferred in some 
manner from the southern civilizations to the Southern states and there 
providing the germs of another religious cult, oversimplifies the entire matter. 


It by-passes the knotty problems of culture process and selection, with con- . 


sequent readaptation of elements to new uses and new associations; it fails 
to account for the general absence of clear Middle American artifact types; 
it perpetuates the illusion that other American cultures were unable to 
produce anything of note without direct help from the great civilizations to 
the south. Only more study, and especially more critical examination, will 
ventually produce the most reasonable answers. I do not claim te have found 
any of the answers in the present paper; these are questions and considerations 
only.”? 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
ANTHROPOLOGY DEPARTMENT 


™ This paper had been completed before I read the study by Bennett (Bennett, 1944). 
Where Bennett stresses the point of economic and structural development in Southeastern cul- 
tures before they were sociologically ready for the acceptance of Middle American traits, I agree 
entirely. On the other hand, I cannot share his belief in the great strength of a very late thrust of 
influence from Middle America in his Period IV. It is the religious cult itself which provides the 
basis for his “push” of influence from the south; without it, there would be no more influence 
apparent than in the Hopewellian period. In several respects the treatment and terminology are 
very uncritical. Thus, to use without explanation such phrases as “bird-serpent-jaguar” com- 
posites, “deity face-painting”, “ceremonial atlatls”, “priests and warriors with feather cloaks” 
(the figures with two large wings ?), “warriors locked in ceremonial combat’’, “ceremonial 
pyramidal mound-warrior-priest complex”, seems to me to assume analogies with Mexican traits 
which are highly questionable. Can anyone be sure that the winged figures of the Southeast 
represent warriors or priests? Waring and Holder have designated them ‘“anthropomorphized 
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beings”, i.e., composites of zoomorphic and anthropomorphic concepts, and this has at least as 
great potentiality as any other explanation. Bennett refers to late Period IV ceremoniai elements as 
“easily identifiable Middle American (Mexican) traits” and suggests that the religious cult came 
from somewhere in the Vera Cruz-southern Mexico area. If this is supportable, one could wish for 
the original data. Likewise, if it is true that “These traits also appear first in the extreme southern 
portion of the Southeast, which strengthens the case for diffusion from Middle America”, it is 
highly desirable that archaeological evidence be presented to show that the southernmost sites 
with the cult are earlier than those farther inland. And from Bennett’s own point of view, he 
would not have had as much trouble reconciling the differences in dating between the Southeast 
and Middle America had he not insisted on a post-1540 age for the cult. 
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SOCIALIZATION, PERSONALITY, AND THE STRUCTURE OF 
PUEBLO SOCIETY (WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE 
TO HOPI AND ZUNIT) 
By ESTHER S. GOLDFRANK 
I 
NTHROPOLOGISTS interested in personality and culture owe a 
considerable debt to the concepts of psychoanalysis for insights into 
problems of maturation. These concepts, developed by Freud and his followers 
on the basis of their experience with neurotics, are continually being tested in 
more normal situations in our society, and increasingly in primitive groups 
whose background differs widely from our own.’ 

Some years ago Malinowski, who worked extensively with the Trobriand 
Islanders, questioned the validity of the oedipus complex for societies where 
the mother’s brother was recognized as the primary authority over his sister’s 
son. More recently, Dorothy Eggan has pointed out that, despite optimal 
conditioning in infancy, the Hopi Indians of Arizona exhibit an extreme 
degree of anxiety in adult life. The present inquiry has much in common with 
both of these investigations. While not directly concerned with the problem 
of anxiety or with the oedipus complex as such, I should like to examine 
further into the relation between permissiveness in infancy and adult per- 
sonality structure in a society where the weight of discipline after the first 
years of life rests, not with a parent or other near relative, but with the super- 
naturals, their temporary impersonators, or their more permanent surrogates, 
the priesthood. 

Considerable attention has been paid in anthropological and psychological 
literature to birth, puberty, marriage and death—all crisis points in the life 
cycle of the individual which in many societies are marked by special rites and 
ceremonies. In the present investigation, however, the line is drawn between 
the years of infancy and those that follow, because, more and more, despite a 
lack of ceremonial recognition, extraordinary importance has been attached 
to the first years of training by analysts, educators, and pediatricians. A 
member of the last group, Dr. C. Anderson Aldrich, writing in a current issue 
of the Journal of the American Association of University Women, deplores 
the “aftermath” of exacting training schedules on mothers and children, and 
recommends that early habit-training be given at appropriate stages of growth 
in order to allay confusion, resistance and emotional storms. Instead of making 
children “‘eat from a spoon before their tongue and lip muscles have developed 
properly” or submit to “premature attempts to train bowel and bladder 
control”, he advises “closer contact with their mothers during the first few 


1 See Kluckhohn, 1944. (See bibliography at end of article.) 
? Malinowski, 1927. 3 Eggan, 1943, pp. 357-374. 
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weeks of life than they are usually allowed; a more self-reliant program, and 
to be fed, for instance, by their own feeding schedule... .’’* Others may 
build their argument differently (at times the dichotomy between family and 
society is exaggerated); but in general the orientation is the same: emphasis 
on the importance of conditioning in the first years of life to the adult per- 
sonality structure. 

For the purposes of this paper, the period of infancy will comprise ap- 
proximately the first two years; for, whatever the individual variations may 
be, in most societies 2t the end of this time, nursing is completed, the children 
walk (whether they have enjoyed freedom of movement from birth or been 
strapped to a cradle board®), and in varying degree they are able to make their 
wants felt through the use of language. 

The “later” years are those between infancy and that time when an 
individual may be said to assume his role as an adult in community affairs. In 
some societies this moment remains uncertain; in many it is marked by serious 
and strenuous “rites de passage’’. 

With these distinctions in mind, four categories of society may be postu- 
lated: 

1) Societies where infant and later disciplines are weak. 

2) Societies where infant and later disciplines are severe. 

3) Societies where infant disciplines are severe and later disciplines are weak. 

4) Societies where infant disciplines are weak and later disciplines are 

severe. 

From the standpoint of logic, these categories pose no problem. However, 
difficulties may arise when an attempt is made to assign specific societies to 
any one of them, for permissiveness and pressure are present at all stages of 
development. Pressures of some sort are exerted during infancy even in those 
societies which exhibit the greatest leniency in nursing or toilet training, and 
some degree of permissiveness is present even when infant disciplines are 
manifestly severe. But despite this mixed situation, classification in many 
instances is comparatively simple. In others, it may appear highly subjective 
and debatable. It is, therefore, imperative when examining societies of this 
latter type to indicate the complexities clearly and to give the facts without 
prejudice. 

Societies which reveal a marked discontinuity in disciplinary policy (see 
above, categories 3 and 4) offer the most fertile soil for investigating the 
relative significance of infant conditioning to adult personality structure. The 
present inquiry is concerned only with category 4 (societies where infant 
disciplines are weak and later disciplines are severe). More particularly, it is 
concerned with Pueblo society in New Mexico and Arizona. 


* Aldrich, 1945, p. 74. 5 Dennis, 1940, pp. 95-98. 
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Many who are familiar with certain recent anthropological and analytical 
discussions on Pueblo society may question this classification, but the reasons 
for it will, I trust, become increasingly clear as the descriptive material is 
presented. 

II 


Almost as soon as the Bureau of American Ethnology was established some 
sixty-six years ago, anthropologists were sent to the Southwest, several of 
them remaining in the region for extended periods. This early interest has been 
maintained. In the intervening years, an impressive number of archaeologists, 
ethnologists, and linguists have continued to study the area, and within the 
last decade, psychologists and psychoanalysts. The advantage to research is 
obvious. Unlike the all-too-frequent necessity of relying on the report of a 
single observer,® the student of the Southwest is fortunate in having at his 
disposal a wealth of data collected over almost three-quarters of a century 
by many trained social scientists. The bulk of the published literature deals 
with Hopi and Zuni, villages which were comparatively free from white con- 
tact and at the same time comparatively responsive to white inquiry. The 
present investigation, because of the fuller documentary evidence, is also 
concentrated on Hopi and Zuni, although there is every indication from the 
material at hand that the other pueblos, basically similar in structure despite 
certain divergencies, have utilized similar devices for fitting their young to 
their society.’ 

Today, there are twenty-five Indian pueblos in New Mexico and Arizona, 
small, settled, self-contained communities in what many would consider an 
arid waste-land. Yet the people are primarily farmers, and the staple food is 
maize. In regions of this kind, where the annual average rainfall is frequently 
less than ten inches, and where, in addition, this limited quantity may not 
fall at the most advantageous times, or may fall in such torrents that tender 
growths are uprooted and destroyed—in regions of this kind, irrigation of 
some sort is necessary to insure the successful maturing of a crop.* The Pueblos 


® Bernard, 1945, pp. 284-291; see also Linton, 1945, p. 127. 

7 In this connection, see Leslie A. White for Acoma, San Felipe, Santo Domingo and Santa 
Ana; Elsie Clews Parsons for Laguna, Isleta, Tewa, Taos; Father Noel Dumarest and Esther S. 
Goldfrank for Cochiti; William Whitman for San Ildefonso. Full titles can be found in the Ethno- 
graphic Bibliography of North America, Yale Anthropological Studies, Vol. 1, 1941, compiled by 
George Peter Murdock. 

8 Irrigation for the Pueblos along the Rio Grande is well established, and most anthropologists 
have noted its long and continued use in Zuni as a primary agricultural technique. (Fora short 
summary of the history of Zuni irrigation, see Wittfogel and Goldfrank, 1943, pp. 19-23.) But 
despite the clear statements of geologists and geographers (Gregory, 1916, p. 104; Bryan, 1929, 
pp. 444 ff; Hack, 1942, pp. XIX, 10 ff), and soil conservationists (particularly, Stewart, 1940, 
pp. 329 ff) that flood-water farming, the chief method of Hopi cultivation, is actually a type of 
irrigation, some ethnologists have failed to comprehend this fact. Parsons (1939, p. 111) has 
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along the Rio Grande tap the river for their water; others, like Hopi and Zuni, 
depend more directly on rainfall for flood-irrigation, or on springs. But what- 
ever the source of their water-supply, the tasks of clearing, terracing, braking, 
damming, and ditching, though variously combined and differing in intensity 
from locality to locality, are more than an individual or even a small family 
can accomplish working alone. At Isleta, the entire man-power of the village 
(some five hundred adult males) is called out at the annual overhauling of the 
ditches.*® At Hopi, the larger family or clan seems to be the basic cooperative 
unit'*—but when certain springs are to be cleaned everyone participates." 

Large-scale cooperation deriving primarily from the needs of irrigation" is 
therefore vitally important to the life and well-being of the Pueblo community. 
It is no spontaneous expression of good-will or sociability. What may seem 
“voluntary” to some™ is the end of a long process of conditioning, often 
persuasive, but frequently harsh, that commences in infancy and continues 
throughout adulthood. 

III 


On one aspect of Pueblo behavior there is unanimity among observers: 
the permissiveness of parents to offspring during the first years of life. Dorothy 
Eggan, reporting on Hopi, writes: “ ... few societies have provided a more 
uninhibited infancy’’," and her subsequent discussion documents her state- 
ment fully. Mischa Titiev, who made four different visits to the pueblo, 
observes that “Hopi mothers are notoriously over-indulgent towards their 
children ... . Mothers often scold and threaten punishment, but only rarely 
do they make good their threats.” Rarely also ‘“‘does a father exercise his 
right of punishing.’”"* Wayne Dennis, a psychologist, reports: 


written, “The Hopi do not irrigate,” and Thompson (1944, p. 127) in commenting on the Hopis’ 
mastery of their physical environment refers to their perfected “methods of dry farming”. Where 
such different statements are made, it seems advisable to accept the opinion of the soil and climate 
experts. ® Lummis, 1897, p. 111. 

10 Beaglehole, 1937, pp. 27 ff; Stewart, 1940, pp. 331 ff; Forde, 1931, p. 373. 

1 Beaglehole, 1937, p. 30; Parsons, 1939, p. 111; Titiev, 1944, p. 187. 

2 Parsons (1939, p. 110) speaking of the Pueblos in general, has written: “Of all the com- 
munal undertakings, work on the irrigation ditches is the most important.” Without doubt, in a 
former time, the problems of defense reénforced the need for cooperative effort in the Pueblag; but 


this must be considered a secondary rather than a primary determinant, since the cessation of , 


warfare in this area has had little if any effect on the character of the cooperation. To be gure, 
cooperation at some level is present in all societies, called forth under certain erent _ =n 
exigencies of such different activities as hunting, fishing, pastoralism, trading, defense, etc., 
well as by agriculture. But while this fundamental fact must not be overlooked, ‘pi y 
necessary to be aware of the significant differences in the form and intensity of theyario $ patterns 
of cooperation and discipline that result. (For a discussion of these points, s /iirfogel, Oriental 
Society in Asia and Ancient America, now in preparation.) 8 Aitken, &. p. 385. 
4 Eggan, 1943, p. 361. % Titiev, 1944, p. 19. 6 Tbid., p. 18. 
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. .. the Hopi infant is invariably breast fed, is seldom weaned under one year of age 
and frequently is not weaned before two years . . . . The Hopi infant . . . is nursed as 
soon as he cries, and consequently nurses frequently and cries very little. The breast is 
used as a pacifier even though the cause of crying is pain or fright and not hunger. 
Among the Hopi there is no feeling that crying is something to be expected from the 
infant; because of this there are few frustrations during infancy and but little adherence 
to pre-determined routines.” 


Regarding the establishment of toilet habits, he notes: 


No training in this respect is imposed upon the Hopi child until he can walk and can 
understand simple commands, when he is told to go outside the door. ... Nor is he 
exhorted to keep himself clean.'* 


Sun Chief, a native of the Hopi village of Oraibi, while frankly admitting 

his inability to remember his own baby experiences, nevertheless writes in his 
autobiography, apparently from hearsay and observation of others: 
I had many kinds of soft food stuck into my mouth and I could get the breast almost 
any time I cried. . . . Of course the people talked baby talk to me, passed me from lap 
to lap on the cradle, rocked or shook me to sleep on their knees, and often sang to me. I 
am sure my father and grandfather sang many songs with me on their laps at the close 
of the day, and before I could remember anything." 


And he continues: 


By early fall I was permitted off the cradle during the day and crawled naked over the 
earthen floor or rolled about in the sunshine on the roof of our winter house. I urinated 
any time and at any place, but whenever I started to defecate, someone picked me up 
and held me just outside the door. Dogs, cats, and my brother were my constant com- 
panions. My sister became my nurse and often carried me wrapped in a blanket on her 
back. On other occasions my mother ground corn with me fastened to her back, or took 
me with her to the spring or rock cisterns for water. She often left me to play on the 
ground under the watchful eye of her crippled brother, Naquima, who lived with us. 
I had now learned to suck my thumb, my ‘whole fist’ reports my father. I had prob- 
ably discovered pleasure in my penis too, for every male child was tickled in his private 
parts by adults who wished te win smiles and sometimes to stop crying. No doubt 
other children, including my brother and sister, played with me in the same way. . . . 
Before the snows came, we moved down the ladder to our winter house, where I could 
play on the floor all day and stay up by the fire at night until I wished to sleep. I still 
slept on my cradle after I had begun to walk and talk at about two. It seemed that 
I was restless without it. My mother has told me how I would drag it to her crying, 
‘Ache,’ which means sleep. But several people have agreed that I was never a cry 
baby. I was healthy, grew rapidly, and surpassed other babies in size. I was still 
nursing when my mother gave birth to another child. This baby died, so I kept on 
getting the breast.?° 


17 Dennis, 1940, p. 99. 

18 [bid., pp. 99 ff; cf. also, Beaglehole, 1935, pp. 38 ff. Somewhat more pressure after 15 
months is indicated by the authors of The Hopi Way, p. 52. 

19 Sun Chief, 1942, p. 33. 20 Thid., p. 34. 
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The testimony for Zuni is similar.“ One statement will suffice. Cushing 


writes of a Zuni infant: 


She was the small “head of the household.” All matters, however important, had to be 
calculated with reference to her. If she slept, the household duties had to be performed 
on tiptoe, or suspended. If she woke and howled, the mother or aunt would have to hold 
her, while “Old Ten” procured something bright-colored and waved it frantically .- 
before her. If she spoke, the whole family must be silent as the tomb, or else fear the 
indignation of three women and one man.” 


While this treatment may have been somewhat excessive because the 
baby was a girl, there can be little doubt, if the whole literature on the subject 
is considered, that in the Pueblos infancy is characterized by great indulgence 

indulgence of a kind that, according to Dr. Aldrich, would prevent in- 
dividuals from becoming ‘confused, resistant and subject to emotional 
storms.”* Yet while resistance and emotional storms find expression in the 
Pueblos only on the rarest occasions, the indulgence of infants does not seem 
to have resulted in secure, unconfused adults. Dorothy Eggan has pointed this 
out clearly. She writes: “In any prolonged contact with the Hopi Indians, 
an investigator who is interested in psychic as well as in the more tangible 
phenomena of culture is struck with the mass maladjustment of these peo- 
ple....’ And Dr. Parsons observes: “Apprehensiveness is a noticeable 
Pueblo trait.’ It must then be asked whether the docile behavior so often 
noted in the Pueblos results from favorable infant training at the hands of 
parents and near relatives, or from severe pressures consciously and con- 
sistently applied during the “later” years by responsible agents outside the 
family circle. 

The answer must wait until all the evidence is in, but even during the 
obviously indulgent infancy period, a number of training devices give some 
hint of later developments. Cushing reports that as soon as an infant 


can creep about and begin to babble, the mother takes it in her arms and carries it 
with her when mealtimes come, and each time she takes a little pinch of each kind of 
food, and breathing upon it and presenting it to the lips of the little one also, whispers 
into its ear ...a prayer to the beloved Gods and souls of the ancestors: “Take, oh, 
ye ancients, this offering what though poor it be, and of it eat; and of all your abundant 


*1 See Benedict, 1934, p. 101; Bunzel, 1932a, p. 477; Goldman, 1937, p. 339; Parsons, 1939, 
pp. 47 ff.; Spencer, 1899, p. 76; Stevenson, 1904, p. 293. 

# Cushing, 1882-1883a, p. 202. % Aldrich, 1945, p. 74. 

™ Eggan, 1943, p. 357. Dr. Joseph (The Hopi Way, p. 109) writes of the Hopichildren: “They 
do not tend to become confused but are rather determined in the acceptance or refusal of what is 
offered them ... they seem to pursue what once has been accepted with a tenacity that not 
rarely takes on features similar to an obsession. . . . ’ Such a constriction in personality develop- 
ment may well be the Hopi way of reacting to what we call “‘confusion”. For a discussion of in- 
fantile indulgence, post-infancy traumas of socialization, and insecure adult personality, see 
Kluckhohn and Mowrer, 1944a, p. 96. % Parsons, 1939, p. 67. 
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good fortune, difficult for us to have in life, unto us grant of it as ye will, and light of 
your favor withal.’”6 


In other words, before there can be understanding, a child finds that some- 
thing that is seemingly his is suddenly and frequently withdrawn. In view of 
the indulgent feeding habits, this may be only minimally. frustrating, if it is 
frustrating at all. But at the first moment of comprehension, a child must 
realize that he can expect “abundant good fortune” from the gods only when 
he gives something up. In this society, the pattern for reward in return for 
ritualistic conformance and sacrifice is set at a very early age. 

Another feature of infant training should also be mentioned. “The first 
time a member of the household puts the baby on her back to carry him 
the baby is whipped . . . four times, whipped on his buttocks with a bit of 
yucca,’’*? writes Elsie Clews Parsons. And she adds: “This measure will keep 
the baby from crying thereafter on being carried.’’** Again, neither fear nor 
frustration will result from such an act, whether the infant is crying or not, 
for in all probability the whipping is lightly done and done only once. But 
the explanation given reveals clearly that whipping, even if infrequent, is 
considered an effective means of preventing unsocial behavior. 

The influence of the cradleboard on a child’s physical and psychological 
development has long been a subject of discussion,”® and there is no need to go 
into the general argument here. Nevertheless, it is relevant to record the Zunis’ 
own reason for continuing, in a sedentary environment, a practice that, in a 
nomadic life, was obviously convenient and perhaps even necessary. Cushing, 
who considers this reason “very quaint but definite”, reports that they place 
the infant on the board 


in order that it may learn to lie straight, yea, and to walk straight in the pathway of 
life, in order that it may learn the hardest lesson one has ever to learn in this life— 
namely, that it cannot have its own way, cannot have things as if would have them, 
but must e’en be content to take them as they come or are vouchsafed.*° 


Whatever the implications of such an attitude may be for the psychologist 
or analyst, particularly when it is associated with otherwise “kind and tender” 
treatment,* is not for me to say. But for the student of the structure of Pueblo 
society, the statement is instructive. Certainly, the Zunis, whose very exist- 


26 Cushing, 1897, p. 35 ff. 27 Parsons, 1919, p. 173. 

*8 Ibid. As far as I know this practice is not reported for other pueblos. However, this does not 
necessarily imply its absence. 

*® For influence on physical development, see Dennis, 1940, pp. 95-98, 101; on psychological 
development, see Kardiner, 1939, p. 468. 

%° Cushing, 1897, p. 34. The italics are Cushing’s. Dr. Joseph tells me she has never heard a 
similar verbalization at Hopi. It is possible that neither now nor formerly did the Hopi think in 
these terms. It is also possible that the Zuni, more sensitive to present white opinion, might refrain 
from making such a statement today. | Kardiner, 1939, p. 468. 
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ence depends upon large-scale cooperation, start early to inculcate “a yielding 
disposition”’,® to train consciously for “sobriety and inoffensiveness’’—those 
virtues which, according to Benedict, are valued above all others.™ Certainly, 
also, the statement calls for a re-examination of the thesis that the Zuni child 
“is not broken or forcibly coerced into this pattern but is gradually fitted to it 
under the most subtle stress of social sanction.’”™ 

One more point must be made before leaving this indulgent period of in- 
fancy, a point on which all observers again agree—the omnipresence of ideas of 
witchcraft.® A baby runs a great risk if left alone in a room; and an ear of corn 
or ash smudge is employed to keep off the evil spirits. In the early months of 
life, such expressions of anxiety can have no meaning for him, but surely before 
the child is two years of age they, as well as spoken warnings, cannot fail to 
arouse feelings of uneasiness. As he grows older he learns that even those 
nearest him, even his parents, may be witches, and that he himself may be 
possessed without becoming aware of it. He learns that, once possessed, he can 
not lay the evil power aside, nor can he expect effective help from relatives or 
friends. Only the medicine-men may be able to exorcise the “bad spirit”. At 
times—and most frequently these were times of drought or disaster—not 
even they would come to his aid. The accused was then tried and tortured be- 
fore a body of his peers and his priests and, in most cases, executed by the War 
Chief and his assistants, since the need for trial was practically cause for con- 
viction.® 

“White law” has discouraged such legal practices. Now, the suspect 
merely disappears—a not uncommon procedure in certain totalitarian states 
today. But while the specific situation may be resolved thus, witchcraft re- 
mains the chief focus of anxiety in the Pueblos. Even the infant, indulged 
though he is, cannot long be unaware of his ever-threatening environment. 


IV 


The facts presented have been taken from many reports which, though 
made at different periods of time, are in substantial agreement. However, cer- 
tain attitudes which in infancy may play only a small role have been discussed 
in considerable detail, since, in the “later” years, they assume increasing im- 
portance in the socialization process. 


® Bunzel, 1932a, p. 480. *% Benedict, 1934, p. 59. 

% Goldman, 1937, pp. 338 ff; see also Mead, 1937, p. 473, and Benedict, 1934, pp. 98-103 
and 122. 

% For discussion of witchcraft see among others on Hopi, Beaglehole, 1935, pp. 5-10; Titiev, 
1944, passim; idem, 1943, passim; Sun Chief, passim; Eggan, 1943, p. 357. For Zuni, Benedict, 
1934, pp. 121 ff and 127; Bunzel, 1932a, p.479; Cushing, 1882-83b, pp. 42 ff; Parsons, 1939, pp. 
62-68; Stevenson, 1904, pp. 230, 393-406; Spencer, 1899, p. 66. 

% Recourse to trial is not reported for Hopi though it is known for the Rio Grande Pueblos. 
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Education in the Pueblos, like education in every other society, depends 
largely on example and imitation. Writes F. C. Spencer, after “‘a somewhat ex- 
tended personal contact” with these Indians: 

The Indian boy is provided with a bow and arrows and becomes a hunter, a battle axe 
and becomes a warrior, or he is given a plot of ground where he constructs miniature 
acequias and tills the soil or herds his flocks. With a few stones and some adobe he con- 
structs miniature imitations of those buildings which have been the wonder of the 
ethnologist, or he may become a weaver, an arrow-maker or a skin-dresser. ... 
Likewise, the little girl imitates in her plays those occupations which fall to the woman’s 
lot among the Pueblos... .*” 

But Spencer also notes that spontaneous activity in the Pueblos is definitely 
limited. Imitation, far from being free, is “except in the earlier years of the 
child . . . brought about by external constraint.’** 

Parental exhortation, its least severe manifestation, becomes increasingly 
frequent after infancy—not, however, in regard to such matters as personal 
cleanliness or sexual behavior so important to us, but in regard to habits of 
eating and need for industry. Faced as the Pueblos frequently are with flood 
or drought and their dire consequence, famine, a grandfather may say: “‘Little 
man—when you ate this morning you did not lay your left hand across your 
stomach to keep the food from coming too high”’;** or knowing that laziness 
cannot be borne in a society where everyone must cooperate, he may say: 
“Whoever is caught napping when the [louse stars—stars of the milky way] 
pass will be spilled upon, and be a lousy good-for-nothing-lout”’;*° or a mother 
bent on inculcating habits of neatness may say to her tiny girl who has left her 
painted doll lying on the floor instead of wrapping it up and tying it toa cradle- 
board: ‘‘My poor little mother of a girl, how she will cry when she loses the 
babies she has let to go as they will!’ 

But besides admonitions of this kind, stories play a significant part in the 
early training process. Many merely suggest desirable behavior; others imple- 
ment suggestion with threat. The tale that arouses the greatest fear in the 
mind of the little child is undoubtedly the one, so often recorded,” that tells of 
the ways of the Giant kachina gods.“ In one Hopi version,“ these monstrous 
creatures—one male, one female—are summoned by the kiva leader® who 


says: “Well, we’ve got a lot of children here . . . and they are getting out of 
37 Spencer, 1899, pp. 77 ff. 38 Tbid., p. 76. 
Cushing, 1897, p. 37. 4° Thid. “| Tbid. 


“ For Hopi, see Titiev, 1944, pp. 216 ff; Stephen, 1936, p. 183; Voth, 1905, pp. 86 ff; Eggan, 
1943, p. 366. For Zuni, Benedict, 1935, p. xxii; Cushing, 1901 (“The Coyote who killed the Demon 
Siuiuki and Atahsaia, the Cannibal Demon’’); Parsons, 1916, p. 344; Bunzel, 1933, pp. 282 ff. 

* Bunzel (1932b, p. 844) writes: “The first katcinas were the children of humans lost through 
contact with contamination, unwilling sacrifices to atone for sin. By origin and later association 
they are identified with the dead... the katcinas are also especially associated with clouds and 
rain.” “ Titiev, 1944, pp. 216 ff. * Leader in the ceremonial chamber. 
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control. We would like to get rid of some of them, so we want you to snatch and 
eat them for your food.” The illuminating tale then goes on to relate how the 
male So’yoko, armed with a carrying basket, “would approach Oraibi mesa un- 
til he came upon some children, whereupon he would snatch up two of them, 
put them in his basket, and return home.” The unfortunate captives were then 
handed over to his wife who might steam and bake them “to a turn”’. 

The story ends on a happy note: the War Twins, the culture heroes, after 
a series of hair-raising adventures, decapitate the male Giant and throw his 
mate over the precipice to her death on the rocks below. However, it is more 
than doubtful whether even the happiest ending can completely reassure the 
child who is told by his mother when he is naughty and unruly: “I am going to 
send Su’ukyi to eat you up.’ In addition, he knows that in former times when 
a victim was to be sacrificed to the gods, “‘the worst child in the place was se- 
lected.”’47 

Many societies resort to bogey tales to scare children into being good; but 
for the Pueblos, this is not enough. They bring their bogeys to life. Once a year, 
these Giant kachinas and certain of their assistants (the number varies) visit 
the villages for what Cushing has characterized as a “dance expressly to 
frighten the children and keep them in good behavior the rest of the year’’.* 
At Hopi, writes Titiev, the group consists of ““So’yoko male and female, each 
with a large carrying basket on the back; a We’e’e Katcina in a blue mask and 
carrying a long black and white ringed pole without snare; two Natackas with 
fierce, bulging eyes and huge black bills fashioned from large gourds, each with 
a bow in the left hand and a saw or a large knife in the right hand; two Masau 
Katcinas in regulation attire . . . and eight or ten Koyemsi, two of whom are 
equipped with lariats.’’** They brandish their weapons threateningly when 
they arrive at the houses of children whose parents have previously told the 
impersonators “all the naughty deeds, saucy words, or stubborn actions for 
which they want their offspring reprimanded’’.®° The support of parents during 
the visitations can do but little to reduce the frigat of the child whose small 
offerings of rats or birds or cornmeal are thrice rejected before they are accepted 
by the performers who play menacingly with their weapons and, at times, force 
the naked, frightened child “to run a mock race with one of the Katcinas, the 
little fellow dashing madly to win in the hope ¢hat it will help save his life.” 


Parsons, 1939, p. 50. 

‘47 Baxter, 1882, p. 90, based on interviews with Cushing at Zuni. For child sacrifice, see Par- 
sons, 1939, p. 220, note, and 1017; also Bunzel, 1932b, pp. 846 ff. 

48 Baxter, 1882, p. 90; For Zuni, see also Parsons, 1939, pp. 51 fi.; idem, 1916, passim; Steven- 
son, 1904, p. 229; Li An-che, 1937, pp. 71 ff; Bunzel, 1932b, p. 846; idem, 1933, pp. 84 ff. For 
Hopi, see Titiev, 1944, pp. 218-221; Voth, 1901, p. 118; Eggan, 1943, p.370; Kennard, 1938, p. 26; 
Stephen, 1936, p. 183; Dennis, 1940, p. 44; Steward, 1931, pp. 68 ff. 

 Titiev, 1944, p. 220. For pictures of these kachinas see Kennard, 1938, Plates VII-XI drawn 


by Edwin Earle. 5° Titiev, 1944, p. 218. 51 Tbid., p. 220. 
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Matilda C. Stevenson, who made a number of visits to Zuni beginning in 
1879 reports: 


Late in the afternoon the A’toshle and Ko’yemshi together visit a number of houses to 
learn if the inmates properly perform their duties . . . . The two gods lecture a boy of 
4 years, while two younger children of the family are held close in the arms of their 
parents, who cover the little ones’ eyes with their hands. The boy receiving the lecture 
clings to his mother, and his knees shake as he replies to the questions of the gods. The 
fear of the child is great as the gods wave their stone knives above him and declare that 
if he is naughty they will cut off his head.* 


In a paper cryptically entitled “Zuni A’doshlé and Suuk®’, Parsons tells 
of a visitation to the house in which she was staying: 


Owing to the special circumstances of the case . . . the a’ Doshle was unaccompanied by 
his “old woman” or by the ko’yemshi. He ran up against the door twice only, striking 
it with his knife. In the house were three children, a baby asleep, a boy of three, a girl 
of four, and six adults. All but the infant and one man who was probably a visitor took 
part in the performance. The a’ Doshle proceeded to harangue the little boy, punctuating 
his sentences with thrusts at the child with his knife. The boy stood at the woman’s 
side, but although he showed great fear in his eyes and in his tense little body he did not 
flinch as he answered ae, “yes”, to each injunction. . . . Meanwhile the girl covered 
her eyes with her hands and hid her head in the lap of the woman to whom she clung. 
When the a’ Doshle approached her, the old woman made her look at him and answer 
despite her whimpering.™ 


Cushing, reporting on Zuni, writes: “They are never punished by whipping 
or other hurt, these little children. Their longing to be ‘like big people’ is con- 
stantly appealed to.’ But he adds: “If they are bad they are shown how ‘men 
and women do not behave like that.’ And if still incorrigible, the masked de- 
mons they have heard of in stories with staring eyes, are summoned, and their 
resistance is at an end.” 

Given such methods of socialization, whipping by parents or near relatives 
seems quite unnecessary. Writes Parsons: “‘Of that docility of the Pueblo child, 
so striking even to the least observant, the discipline of fear, I had often sur- 
mised, was an important factor, fear not so much of the elder per se—the 
Pueblo elder punishes very infrequently—as fear of the unknown or the super- 
natural inspired by their elders.” So great indeed is a child’s fear of the super- 
natural at Zuni that even when the gods distribute presents, as they do at 


52 Stevenson, 1904, p. 229; also p. 104. For other ways in which the threat of beheading can be 
made equally real, see description of dramatic “play” of kachinas at Hopi (Stephen, 1936, pp. 
243, 254). 53 Parsons, 1916, pp. 345 ff. 

5 Cushing, 1897, p. 37. At Hopi, punishment by near relatives seems to be more frequent 
(see Titiev, 1944, pp. 18, 25, 26; Eggan, 1943, p. 366, note; Sun Chief, pp. 56, 61, 70 ff; Dennis, 
1940, pp. 45 ff), but even here it appears contrary to the social ideal. 

55 Cushing, 1897, p. 37. 56 Parsons, 1916, p. 338. 
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certain dances, the children “are stoical and will not cry, though they are 
sorely frightened by the singular beings. ...’*®’ Only after considerable 
“coaxing and talking and by explanations” are the small beneficiaries of godly 
largess “‘induced”’ to accept the proferred gifts. 

At Hopi, children are equally ambivalent. Writes Dennis: “The general 
attitude of the child towards the kachinas is a favorable and expectant one, 
although the child may be afraid of the gods because of their strange appear- 
ance.’®® There is, however, every reason to believe that children beyond the 
period of infancy fear not only the gods’ strange appearance but their punish- 
ing actions as well. Along with a dread of death, thirst, and famine, the childish 
image of So’yoko continues “to haunt Hopi dreams and the dark, to the day of 
their 

Because of their limited economic potential, the Pueblo peoples must live 
by their own efforts, with the exception of the Village Chief and, in former 
times, possibly a few others.® Primarily, these farmers are concerned with mat- 
ters of subsistence. Given their difficult natural environment, it is not surpris- 
ing that they appeal frequently to the gods for aid—mostly, however, under 
the directing leadership of their priests. But the religious sanctions required 
before action can be taken by no means indicate a lack of interest in economic 
affairs; rather they serve to underline the special needs of the agricultural 
situation.” 

To achieve the cooperation necessary for a functioning irrigated agricul- 
ture, the Zunis and the Hopis strive from infancy for “a yielding disposition”’. 
From early childhood, quarrelling, even in play, is discouraged;” and the scare 
kachinas are summoned when parental admonition or story-telling fails to 
make the little ones industrious or to bring the desired conformity. To the 
unsophisticated outsider, resistance after such preliminary training may well 
have seemed at an end. To the Pueblo priesthoods, the mentors of social be- 
havior, the children are still “unfinished’”’.* Formal, painful, and terrifying 
ceremonies of initiation must be undergone before an individual can partici- 
pate successfully in his society. It is perhaps no accident that the first of these 
ceremonies occurs when a boy begins to help his father or his mother’s brother 


57 Cushing, 1897, p. 37. 

58 Dennis, 1940, p. 70; also pp. 162, 165. 59 Eggan, 1943, p. 370. 

6° Recently at Zuni, I understand that the people have ceased to cultivate the Pekwin’s fields. 
However, Bunzel (1932b, p. 846) points out that the impersonators of the great gods who are 
designated at the opening of the Zuni ca’lako ceremony to act the following year “do no work of 
their own” during the interval between appointment and performance. For Hopi, see Forde, 1931, 
p. 376. 

61 For the same point, see Li An-che, 1937, p. 66; also Parsons, 1939, p. 111. 
82 Spencer, 1899, p. 79. 88 Tbid., p. 87. 
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in the fields, the second when it is felt that he can do a man’s work, sacred and 
secular. 

The first initiation at Zuni occurs when a child is between the ages of five 
and nine; at Hopi, between six and ten, but in former times it was more often 
the latter than the former.® However, at both Hopi and Zuni, this first initia- 
tion, which is held every fourth year, is an integral part of the ceremony that 
ushers in the new agricultural cycle, the ceremony at which the corn and beans 
that have been secretly grown by the authorized priests are distributed among 
the participating members of the various kivas to be used by them for seed corn 
and for luck. Of the ear presented to the newly initiated boy at Zuni, Steven- 
son writes: “He plants the corn the coming year in his fields.’”®” 

At Hopi, both girls and boys are initiated, but the treatment accorded the 
girls is comparatively mild; at Zuni, except on rare occasions, only the boys are 
inducted. At Hopi, some choice is permitted, not however to the novice, but 
to his parents, for it is they who decide whether to place him in the Powamu 
Society where the children are given the necessary learning but are not flogged 
or in the Kachina Society where whipping is the distinctive feature. The more 
recalcitrant children are, not surprisingly, offered to the latter, the least con- 
forming among them receiving the severest blows. At Zuni, there is only one 
society, the Kachina or Ko’tikili as it is locally called. 

Few outsiders have witnessed the first initiation at either pueblo; none has 
seen the more esoteric portions of the second. Certain divergencies between 
Hopi and Zuni practice are revealed in the different if fragmentary accounts. 
Some are significant; others are not. But, despite these divergencies, the gen- 
eral pattern in both places is strikingly similar, the conception and intent the 
same. 

At Hopi, only Voth seems to have witnessed all parts of the first initiation. 
He writes of the final phase: 


The dreaded moment which the candidates have so often been told about and of which 
they stand in such great fear has arrived. They are about to go through the ordeal of 
being flogged. Presently a loud grunting noise, a rattling of turtle shell rattles and a 
jingling of bells is heard outside. The two Ho Katcinas and the Hahai-i have arrived at 
the kiva. ... They first run around the kiva four times at a rapid rate, then dance on 
each side of the kiva a little while, beat the roof of the kiva with whips, jump on it, 

* Dennis, 1940, p. 40; Goldman, 1937, p. 340. 

® For Zuni, see Stevenson, 1904, p. 89; Benedict, 1934, p. 69. For Hopi, see Titiev, 1944, p. 
109; Thompson and Joseph, 1944, pp. 55, 139. 

66 Steward, 1931, p. 79. 67 Stevenson, 1904, p. 102. 

8 For Zuni, see among others Stevenson, 1904, pp. 89, 99-102; Benedict, 1934, pp. 69 ff; 
Parsons, 1939, pp. 467 ff; Bunzel, 1932b, pp. 975-980. For Hopi, see Voth, 1901, particularly 
pp. 84-105; Stephen, 1936, pp. 200 ff; Steward, 1931, passim; Titiev, 1944, pp. 109-120; Thomp- 
son and Joseph, 1944, pp. 55 ff. 
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constantly howling the word «’huhuhu and finally enter the kiva. The two Ho Katcinas 
take a position on the east and west side of the large sand mosaic, the Hahai-i at its 
southeast corner, the latter holding a supply of whips. The children tremble and some 
begin to cry and to scream. The Ho Katcinas keep up their grunting, howling, rattling, 
trampling and brandishing of their yucca whips. All at once someone places a candidate 
on the sand mosaic, holds his (or her) hands upward and one of the Ho Katcinas whips 
the little victim quite severely .... It is said that four strokes are supposed to be 
applied, but the Katcinas do not always strictly adhere to this rule. The girls have 
their usual dress on, but the boys are entirely nude. The persons holding them are also 
nude except for a scant loin cloth, and they wear their hair loose, as is customary in all 
Hopi sacred ceremonies. When one child has been flogged another one is at once 
brought forward and beaten and then another and so on until all have gone through the 
ordeal. One is flogged by one Katcina, the next one by the other, the two Katcinas 
constantly changing about. When a whip is worn out it is handed to the Hahai-i 
Katcina who exchanges it for a fresh one. Some of the children go through the process 
with set teeth and without flinching, others squirm, try to jump away and scream. 
Occasionally a “sponsor’’, pitying his little ward, presents his own hip, snatching the 
child away, and receives a part of the flogging in the child’s stead, in which case, how- 
ever, the flogging is usually very severe.® 


Voth continues: 


With the crying and screaming of the candidates men and women mingle their voices, 
some encouraging them, others accusing the Katcinas of partiality, claiming that they 
whip some harder than others; in short, pandemonium reigns in the kiva during this 
exciting half hour. But the scene has not only its exciting, but also its disgusting fea- 
tures. As the whips are quite long they frequently extend around the leg or hip of the 
little nude boys in such a manner that the points strike the pudibilia, and the author 
noticed on several occasions that the boys, when being placed on the sand mosaic, were 
warned to protect those parts, which they tried to do by either quickly freeing one hand 
and pushing the pudenda between the legs or by partly crossing the legs. It was also 
noticed on several occasions that some of the boys, probably as a result of fear and pain, 
involuntarily micturated and in one or two cases even defecated.”® 


Sun Chief, who at the age of nine was a “little victim” of these proceedings, 
substantiates Voth’s account almost to the last detail.” 

Zuni adults claim that “whipping is ‘to take off the bad happenings’,”” or 
that “boys are whipped . . . ‘to save their lives’.””* Such statements are under- 
standable, for it is by no means unusual for those who impose hardship through 
violence to point out its benefits to the sufferer. Parsons, however, recognizing 
the dual function of the rite, notes that “whipping by the Blue Horns or by the 
disciplinary or bogey kachina of Zuni, of Cochiti, or of Tewa may take on a 
punitive character.””* At Hopi, the matter is made most explicit by the Hopis 
themselves. 

® Voth, 1901, pp. 103 ff. 7 Ibid., p. 104. ™ Sun Chief, pp. 79-87. 

” Benedict, 1934, p. 91. 7 Bunzel, 1932b, p. 975. % Parsons, 1939, p. 474, 
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Steward, reporting the conversation between the whipping kachinas and 
the Kachina Chief, the head priest of the Kachina Society, at the commence- 
ment of the initiation ceremony, writes: 


Kachina chief asks them [the whippers] why they have come. Dii’mas kachina motions 
toward the children and says, ‘““They do not obey their mothers and fathers. We are 
going to help you old people so that they will mind you.” Kachina chief replies, “Of 
course they do not mind us. But I would rather be on my own children’s side than on 
your side. They do not mind us, but I will take care of my children.” Dii’mas kachina 
insists, however, that the children must be made to obey and the Kachina chief yields. 
But he asks them not to use the willows to whip the children. The kachinas consent to 
this and yucca blades, which have already been brought to the kiva for the purpose, are 
substituted. Kachina chief then says, “They do not mind us, so we will let you try to 
make them obey. We will let you force them to keep these things a secret.”7® 


At the close of the ceremony, the Kachina Chief takes the whip from the 
punishing gods and says: “‘This is the way we initiate to the kachinas. You 
children must not tell how this thing is done to other children who have not 
been initiated. If you do tell, these kachinas will come around to you and whip 
you until they cut your flesh.’’® 

The children then go home to be consoled by their mothers. For four days 
they perform certain propitiatory rites. On the night of the fourth day, they 
learn through a maskless dance that the gods they have come to know, those 
who have brought them presents and pain, are in reality merely impersona- 
tions—impersonations by their fathers, older brothers, uncles, and neighbors. 
According to Dorothy Eggan, all informants questioned by her (unfortunately 
she notes neither their sex nor their age) were emphatic in stressing their “‘in- 
tense disappointment in and resentment toward their elders which survived in 
consciousness for a long time.’’”’ She gives a direct quotation from one infor- 
mant “which differs from the others only in its better English phrasing”: 


I cried and cried into my sheepskin that night, feeling I had been made a fool of. How 
could I ever watch the Kachinas dance again; I hated my parents and thought I could 
never believe the old folks again, wondering if Gods had ever danced for the Hopi as 
they said and if people really lived after death. I hated to see the other children fooled 
and felt mad when they said I was a big girl now and should act like one. But I was 
afraid to tell the others the truth for they might whip me to death. I know now it was 
best and the only way to teach the children, but it took me a long time to know that. 
I hope my children won’t feel like that.”® 


% Steward, 1931, pp. 64 ff. 

% Tbid., p. 65. That they might indeed cut the flesh is evident from Sun Chief’s experience 
(p. 83). 7 Eggan, 1943, p. 372. 

78 Ibid., note 34. For Zuni, as far as I know, no such explicit statement is available. However, 
the popularity of the tale about the abandoned children (see Benedict, 1935, pp. xvii ff) becomes 
comprehensible, not only as a psychological parallel to “the familiar daydreams of children in our 
civilization”, but more particularly as an expression of the Zuni child’s extreme disillusionment 
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The second initiation takes place several years later, at adolescence. After 
numerous and exhausting tests of strength, the male candidates are again 
whipped severeiy, but—symbol of their newly acquired status—they emerge 
as victors over their ceremonial fathers after a mock battle. The Hopi boy is 
now “finished’’; he is now a man,’ and may impersonate the kachina gods.*° 
How successful the Hopi socialization process is in creating the personality 
type that fits Hopi needs—the conforming and cooperating man—can be 
judged from the statement of the once mischievous and enterprising Sun Chief. 
After being inducted into the Wowochim, he writes: 


I had learned a great lesson and now knew that the ceremonies handed down by our 
fathers mean life and security, both now and hereafter. I regretted that I had ever 
joined the Y.M.C.A. and decided to set myself against Christianity once and for all. 
I could see that the old people were right when they insisted that Jesus Christ might do 
for modern Whites in a good climate, but that the Hopi gods had brought success to us 
in the desert ever since the world began.* 


At Zuni, after a preliminary and seemingly mild whipping by some eleven 
gods at the commencement of the first initiation, 


one little boy kneels down in front of his father, with two women, one on each side, 
holding his blankets. The Sayalia stand in pairs facing each other, with the boy in the 
center. They are very terrible looking and jump around all the time shaking their 
rattles, and the little boys are terribly frightened.... After each whipping the 
katcina chief and the katcina pekwin remove one blanket. If the father tries to shield 
the little boy by putting his own leg over the child’s back, they will surely kill the father. 
The Koyemci stand beside them and count the strokes. The little boys cry terribly.™ 


Like their Hopi cousins, they are given the protection of their ceremonial 
fathers, who are also beaten by the Kachinas; they are also given a feather to 
tie in their hair and an ear of corn to take home, but—and this is most crucial 
—they are not told the identity of the gods at this time. Only at the close of the 
second initiation, another strenuous and painful procedure that occurs several 
years later when the boys are twelve or thirteen years of age, do the Zuni gods 


and resentment upon discovering at initiation his parents’ duplicity. One woman in recounting the 
tale, said “with heat” “He [the child] made her cry all right” and, “Oh, she (the mother) was 
ashamed.”’ Benedict continues: “The plots are all concerned with the supernatural assistance and 
human success of the poor child, and often the whole plot is directed toward the triumph of the 
abandoned child over the mother or the parents. . . . The daydream, from the point of view of 
the child, is completed by the final largess of the children and their appointment to priestly rank.” 
7 Sun Chief, pp. 157-178; Titiev, 1944, pp. 130-141. 
80 See editor’s note in Stephen’s Journal, p. 208. Girls, even at Hopi, despite participating 
in the initiation, never dance kachina. 
81 Sun Chief, p. 178. 
82 Bunzel, 1932b, pp. 979-980; see also Stevenson, 1904, pp. 99-102, 
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remove their masks,** These sacred objects are then placed on the heads of the 
boys who strike each god in turn. When this short but significant demonstra- 
tion of power is over, the masks are returned to the impersonators. As at Hopi, 
the children are warned. But at Zuni, Kachina Chief threatens that if the nov- 
ices “divulge the initiatory secrets, especially those associated with the 
masks, their heads will be cut off.’’®4 

Recently, projective tests have been given to the children of Hopi and Zuni. 
An illuminating analysis of the Hopi results is included in “The Hopi Way”. 
Work on the Zuni material is still incomplete, but preliminary examination 
indicates much greater ‘constriction’ among the children of this village, and a 
personality organization that differs markedly from the Hopis’.* In how far the 
configurations revealed by these tests are valid for adults is still an open ques- 
tion. Hallowell, who has collected Rorschachs from both children and adult 
Saulteaux, finds that trends seen in the older children’s records appear in the 
adults’.* 

But whatever the final decision on this point may be, variations in the per- 
sonality organization of the children of Hopi and Zuni are quite compatible 
with the fact that the basic structure of Hopi and Zuni society is similar.*’ 
Geographic differences or specific historical experiences will—one might al- 
most say will always—result in institutional modifications of some kind. Differ- 
ences in natural resources, in the amount and reliability of the water-supply, 
in the technical means of production, in the vulnerability to attack from the 
outside, will lead to diverse developments. Among other things, the Hopis and 
Zunis reveal certain important differences in water-supply, for the Zunis have 
recourse to the flow from permanent and sizable springs as well as to the un- 
predictable rainfall for irrigation purposes.** Their more elaborate system of 
irrigation, which was commented on by the Spanish conquistadores,*® de- 
mands a better organization of personnel and a tighter control over the group. 
Both the Hopi and Zuni governments are theocratic,® but the Zuni govern- 


** Stevenson, 1904, pp. 102 ff; also Bunzel, 1932b, pp. 998-1002. Stevenson refers to this 
second initiation as “voluntary” (1904, p. 102). Bunzel (1932b, p. 976, note 61) remarks: “The 
writer, however, fails to find any validity in Mrs. Stevenson’s distinction between ‘involuntary’ 
and ‘voluntary’ initiations. The second initiation is no more voluntary than the first. The Zunis 
certainly do not use any such terms, nor have they any such feeling concerning them.” 

*4 Stevenson, 1904, p. 104. 

* Dorothea Leighton, M.D., personal communication. Dr. Leighton also pointed out the 
relativeness of these tests and the possible differences of interpretation. 

8° Hallowell, 1942, p. 47. 

*? Compare pre-war France, England, and Germany, all modern industrialized states, whose 
nationals exhibited noticeable temperamental and behavioral differences. 

8 Cushing, 1920, pp. 363-366. 89 Wittfogel and Goldfrank, 1943, pp. 21-23. 

* For Zuni, see among others, Benedict, 1934, p. 67; Cushing, 1882, pp. 186 ff; Parsons, 
1939, passim; Bunzel, 1932a, p. 478. For Hopi, see Thompson and Joseph, 1944, p. 44. Titiev 
(1944, p. 59) raises certain objections to this conception of Hopi government. His reservations, 
however, are merely those of degree, not of kind. 
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ment seems infinitely less decentralized. One indication of the greater power 
vested in the Zuni authorities may be seen in the role of the War Chief. At 
Hopi, this important functionary, who was “given the duty of maintaining 
discipline”, seems, at least as far as one can judge from the material, to have 
only “had the right of scolding miscreants, of boxing their ears, and, perhaps 
of thrashing them.””* At Zuni, he could bring the suspected witch to trial and, 
on conviction, execute him for the evil he had brought upon the community.” 
In view of this and other disciplinary divergencies, the different personality 
organizations reported for Hopi and Zuni should cause little surprise. 

But besides indicating significant differences between the pueblos, the 
Hopi tests reveal a variability within the pattern of personality organization 
not only as between boys and girls, but also in relation to different age levels.” 
Similar differences have been exposed by Rorschach tests in our society, but 
most frequently these have been correlated with stages in physical growth. The 
modifications in Hopi no doubt also reflect this aspect of maturation, but at 
one point at least it seems reasonable to assume that they result directly from a 
particularcondition imposed by thesocialization process. Dr. Alice Joseph writes: 
It is at about the age of eight to ten years that the average Hopi boy and girl seem to 
show the most natural and the happiest poise of the different forces of their personali- 
ties . . . they also seem to move in a world of greater reality, a world which is less be- 
wildering and less frightening.™ 


And Dr. Joseph continues: 
At this age level the kind of work which the Hopi children have to do (i.e., for them, 
meaningful and comprehensible work that incorporates them closely into the household 
group) is in its regulating and assuring effect usually an excellent antidote against the 
vague anxieties of childhood.” 


But much more important than his greater integration in the family group 
through work is the fact that it is just at this time that the Hopi child learns the 
identity of the gods who have given him presents but who have also severely 
disciplined him. At Zuni, where the child is also given more meaningful work 
at this age, but where he must wait until after his second initiation to learn 
the great secret, no such favorable adjustment seems to occur at the 8-10 
year level.® Indeed, one might expect all the early tensions of childhood to be 
heightened after the first terrifying initiation, and to be further intensified 
by anticipation of the second. But such conjectures must wait for verification 
until the analysis of the Zuni material is completed. 


% Titiev, 1944, pp. 65 ff. 

% Stevenson, 1904, pp. 398 ff; Cushing, 1882-83b, p. 43; Parsons, 1939, pp. 65 ff; Bunzel, 
1932a, p. 479; Benedict, 1934, pp. 99 and 100. 

% Linton (1945, pp. 129 ff) aptly refers to these as “status personalities”. 

* Thompson and Joseph, 1944, p. 115. % Ibid. 

% Dr. Alice Joseph who made this statement most informally to the writer would be the first 
to point out its tentative character, for the analysis of the Zuni tests is still uncompleted. 
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At many other points the Hopi tests confirm ethnological observation, 
but only a few can be noted here.*’ In the emotional response test on FEAR, 
only 1.0% of the fears of midwestern, white children were attributable to the 
supernatural, but this category accounted for 25.4% of the Hopi children’s 
fears. In the emotional response test on SADNESS, 2.6% of the sadness of white 
children was due to discipline, while 11.2% of the Hopi children’s sorrow de- 
rived from this cause. In the emotional response test on the WORST THING, 
the white children’s records gave discipline a 2.5% rating; the Hopi children’s 
answers gave it a 17.8% rating. Such data reveal not only the role of coercion 
in Hopi socialization; they clearly indicate that, despite joint application, 
punishment is a painful and resented experience, whatever the final adjustmeat 
of the child to his social system may be. 

That Hopi and Zuni society offer considerable compensations in adulthood 
for sufferings imposed in the earlier years is undeniable. In ancient Aztec 
Mexico and among the Inca of Peru (societies depending on large-scale water- 
control) social strata were very marked. No doubt, some degree of mobility 
was possible in these autocratic states, but essentially it was the sons of nobles 
who achieved the leading positions in military and priestly affairs.** The com- 
moners cultivated their fields in the growing season, and, in the dormant 
months of the year, were liable to be called up for military or labor service. 

Pueblo society is culturally peripheral to these great ‘‘oriental’” com- 
plexes,*® and, like them, it depends for survival upon water-control. Like them, 
also, it is theocratic. The early efforts of the Spaniards to weaken the power of 
the native hierarchy shortened in some instances the length of office tenure, 
but free elections are entirely foreign to Pueblo thought and action. Nomina- 
tions are made by the priests and, almost invariably, they are unanimously 
accepted by the group. Now, as formerly, political power rests with the Village 
Chief and with the War Chief.’ 

But the low economic potential of Hopi and Zuni has made it _ for 
these pueblos to maintain a more equalitarian (sometimes called ‘“‘democratic’’) 
social organization. Except for the Village Chief, every adult male is expected 
to cooperate with his fellows in the fields, in constructing and repairing irriga- 
tion works, in building houses and, in former times, in defending the village. 
Immediately after his second initiation—and this is most significant—every 
adult male may take an active part in the ceremonial life. In addition, eligi- 
bility for high office is subject to few restrictions. 


8? Thompson and Joseph, 1944, pp. 145-146. 

% Vaillant, 1941, pp. 116-119; Means, 1925, pp. 440 ff, 448, 467 ff. 

%® The meaning of the term “oriental” in this context, and the place of the Pueblos within the 
general complex is fully discussed by K. A. Wittfogel in his forthcoming publication, Oriental 
Society in Asia and Ancient America. 

100 For Hopi, see Titiev, 1944, p. 64; for Zuni, see Bunzel, 1932a, p. 478. 
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For the women, the compensations are of a different order. As mothers and 
heads of households, as owners of houses and fields, they receive great respect, 
and in their homes they exercise (with other females) considerable authority. 
But they are exciuded, even at Hopi, from high office and from dancing ka- 
china. The satisfactions accruing to the male in his role of disciplining imper- 
sonator or priest are denied them. Until late adolescence the girls seem to 
harbor deeper resentments, particularly toward their mothers,’ perhaps be- 
cause of ceremonial and political deprivation, perhaps because they are so 
closely bound to the mother’s household from the cradle to the grave. The 
males, on the other hand, despite their political and ceremonial dominance and 
the good maternal care given them in infancy, never seem to achieve sexual 
security, either in their mother’s house in childhood, or in their wife’s after 
marriage.!™ 

But while satisfactions and resentments may be different in kind and in 
degree, both boys and girls, in the end, “‘appear deeply disciplined, to an extent 
which is truly astonishing.’ Dr. Jofph continues: 
We do not find very often an aver:.ze Hopi child who reveals inclinations towards 
emotional outbreaks and uncontrolled impulsiveness in his personality structure. On 
the contrary, from a relatively early age the Hopi children’s attitude toward their own 
emotions and the open expression of them appears predominantly to be one of careful 
selection, cautious reserve and restraint, which in certain age groups tends even toward 
their complete avoidance and rejection. 


Without benefit of testing, Bunzel reports of Zuni: 

In all social relations, whether within the family group or outside, the most honored 
personality traits are a pleasing address, a yielding disposition, and a generous heart. 
All the sterner virtues—initiative, ambition, an uncompromising sense of honor and 
justice, intense personal loyalties—not only are not admired but are heartily deplored. 
The woman who cleaves to her husband through misfortune and family quarrels, the 
man who speaks his mind where flattery would be much more comfortable, the man, 
above all, who thirsts for power or knowledge, who wishes to be, as they scornfully 
phrase it, “a leader gf his people’’, receives nothing but censure and will very likely be 
persecuted for sorcery.’ 


It is, then, the “deeply disciplined” man, both at Hopi and at Zuni, who is 
so desired and so necessary to the proper functioning of the community. Emo- 
tional restraint, reserve, avoidance, or the need to reject is the price he pays for 
achieving his society’s social ideal. 


101 Thompson and Joseph, 1944, Table XIV, p. 146. It would be particularly helpful if this 
figure could be broken down according to age and if tests from adult women were added so that 
the intensity of resentment over time could be ascertained. 

10 The picture is somewhat different in the Rio Grande Pueblos where the matrilineal clans 
are weaker or non-existent (see Wittfogel and Goldfrank, 1943, pp. 26 ff). 

1 Thompson and Joseph, 1944, p. 109. 1% Ibid. 
1% Bunzel, 1932a, p. 480; cf. also Parsons, 1939, p. 76. 
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VI 

From the material presented, there can be little doubt, first, that the 
Pueblos belong among those societies where infant disciplines are weak and 
later disciplines are severe (category 4), and second, that adult personality in 
both Hopi and Zuni is moulded not so much by parental permissiveness during 
infancy as by the severe disciplines imposed after the period of infancy by ex- 
ternal agents—by impersonators of the supernaturals and by the priesthoods. 
While the “normal” members of different societies may well ‘‘owe their vary- 
ing personality configurations much less to their genes than to their nurser- 
ies”, it seems equally obvious that, in some societies—and the Pueblos are 
one—the nurseries also play a secondary role in the socialization process. Not 
that good maternal care or easy habit formation does not significantly in- 
fluence a child’s development, even in societies which exhibit striking discon- 
tinuities in training. It is quite reasonable to assume that the good relation 
established between the Pueolo child and those nearest him in the first months 
of life make it possible for him to believe in the benevolence of his parents’ 
gods—gods who bring the needed rain and many other benefits—and to believe 
in them even after they have painfully disciplined him. But his security in 
later life depends, not, as might be expected from his early experience, on the 
achievement of an independent spirit, but on his ability to fit into a carefully 
defined and strictly limited frame of adult activity. 

That it is possible to bridge the gap between early training and adult per- 
formance without a complete disintegration of the personality is due to a num- 
ber of cultural factors, primarily the form of the family and the way in which 
(and by whom) punishment and significant rewards are meted out. 

The Pueblo family is, at least at Hopi and Zuni, a composite group compris- 
ing a mother, her unmarried offspring, her married daughters, their children, 
and the husbands of the adult females. In such a milieu, affection is diffused 
and loyalties do not reach the intensity usual in our society. A Pueblo child, 
upon discovering his parents’ duplicity at initiation, feels considerable resent- 
ment towards them to be sure, but this resentment is inevitably watered down 
because his early affections were so broadly spread. In addition, he knows that 
it is the supernaturals and the priests who exercise the fina] authority, and 
that his parents, despite their intrigues against him, must also defer to them. 
The effect of the child’s disillusionment, however, should not be underesti- 
mated. It may well be that it accounts in no small measure for the readiness of 
the Pueblo adult to accuse those nearest and dearest to him (and his priests 
and gods as well'®’) of the greatest crime against person and society—namely, 
witchcraft. 

It should also be noted that while the child is little prepared by familial 


10 Linton, 1945, p. 143; see also Kardiner, 1939, pp. 20 ff. 
107 Titiev, 1944, pp. 74, 251 and 252 text and note; idem, 1943, pp. 549, 553; Parsons, 1939, 
pp. 63 and 64. 
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treatment in infancy for the harsh disciplines imposed in the “later” years by 
external agents, it is these external agents who are also the chief dispensers of 
rewards. The Pueblo parent who rarely disciplines is equally frugal with his 
praise. The tangible manifestations of his fatherly love and solicitude (the 
miniature bows and arrows, cradleboards and dolls which he has painstakingly 
constructed) are presented to his children at the public dances by the kachina 
impersonators. Even if the child accepts them “‘stoically’’, he comes to expect 
his benefits, not from his family, but from those who bring him the greatest 
pain. Most significantly, it is the kachinas (and the priests) who, after the 
severe rites of initiation, recognize the child’s readiness to participate in the 
larger society and reward him accordingly.’ 

Much more could be said regarding the respective roles of the Pueblo 
family and the priesthoods in the socialization process, in adult performance, 
and in the organization of adult personality.'®* But it is eminently clear that a 
study of the period of infancy alone would give few clues to the personality © 
structure exhibited by the Pueblo adult. It is possible that in some societies 
where infant disciplines are severe and later disciplines are weak (and ours may 
be one of them), the parent-child relationship during the first years of life has 
a more determining influence. But in the Pueblos where both severe disciplines 
and substantial rewards derive from external agents who function most im- 
portantly in the “later” years, a study of the society as a whole and over time is 
absolutely necessary for any satisfactory understanding of the building of 
adult personality. 


New York City 
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LOGICO-AESTHETIC INTEGRATION IN HOPI CULTURE! 
By LAURA THOMPSON 


HE Hopi, a tribe of less than four thousand Indians living in the heart of 

the northern Arizona desert, have developed one of the most integrated 
cultures known to man. For some fifteen centuries this small group, without 
the use of metal tools, succeeded in mastering almost overwhelming environ- 
mental odds and, with group survival at stake, built up a truly functional way 
of life. Arts and artifacts, institutions and customs, myth and ritual have been 
integrated into a complex and unified whole, every essential part of which con- 
tributes to, and is conditioned by, the over-all structural totality. Indeed, as 
standard tests have indicated, even the personalities of the individual members 
of the group have been sharpened and molded toward a particular pattern of 
mentality.” 

The Hopi psycho-socio-cultural totality manifests a high degree of the 
functional dependency type of integration; that is, the type of interdependency 
of the parts and the whole which results when a change in one part tends in the 
course of time to be reflected in a change in all the other parts and in the whole.* 
The functional dependency type of integration is sometimes called organic, 
since it is the type that characterizes organic structures. I have discussed this 
point elsewhere.‘ Here I wish to point out that a close study of the covert as- 


pects of the Hopi culture reveals thei it is characterized by a high degree of ° 


still another, more subtle and distinctively human type of integration; namely, 
an abstract, logical unity whica reinforces its organic wholeness at both the 
conceptual and the aesthetic levels. The purpose of this paper is to describe 
this logico-aesthetic integration’ as it is manifest especially in the key unverbal- 
ized premises and the explicit concepts which form the covert core of Hopi 
traditional culture. 


1. THE NATURE-MAN COOPERATIVE® 


The Hopi conceive the cosmos as a complex, ordered structure regulated by 
an inherent, logical Principle. According to Hopi ideology, all phenom< na rele- 
vant to Hopi life—including man, the animals and plants, the earth, sun, 


1 This study is based on an analysis of the Hopi psycho-socio-cultural] totality presented in 
“The Hopi Way”, by Laura Thompson and Alice Joseph, University of Chicago Press, 1944. 
See also the writer’s forthcoming monograph, Implicit Configuration in Hopi Sysabolism, for fur- 
ther systematic, detailed documentation of this study. (See bibliography at end c. article.) 

? Thompson and Joseph, 1944, pp. 129 ef seq. 

’ For an analysis of the functional dependency type of integration, see Chapple and Coon, 
1942, p. 4 et seq. * Thompson and Joseph, 1944, pp. 127-133. 

5 This type of integration is similar to what Sorokin describes as “logico-meaningful’’. See 
Sorokin, Vol. I, 1937, p. 18 et seq. 

‘« The Hopi tradition is still functioning at high intensity in eleven out of the thirteen Hopi 
villages. ® Thompson and Joseph, 1944, p. 36 et seq. 
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moon, and clouds, the ancestors and the spirits—are interdependent through 
an innate, dynamic Law. According to this Law; the various orders and sub- 
orders of the over-all universal scheme work together for the common weal by 
exchanging values or services, which are essentially equivalent but not iden- 
tical. Man, the elements, the animals, plants, and the supernatural powers 
interact in an orderly fashion, by means of a complex set of correlative inter 
relationships, for the good of all. Thus the Hopi cosmos is inherently harmoni- 
ous and cooperative. 

The Hopi classify all phenomena relevant to their life way according to 
principles which are similar to, but not so refined as, those upon which Western 
science is based—that is, they recognize various classes or species of animals, 
plants, men, etc. But they also have a system of cross-classification, not recog- 
nized by Western science, which cuts across the empirically established, mu- 
tually exclusive orders, and closely relates phenomena from the different 
classes or species into higher orders, which function as interdependent wholes 
in the cosmic scheme. Such a higher order, for example, may include a group of 
men related by kinship (namely, a clan), a species of animals, of birds, of 
plants, or supernatural beings, of elements, etc. It also may have other attri- 
butes, such as direction, color, sex, etc. These century-long established, cross- 
classified higher orders may be thought of as forming a sort of super-society 
which functions as a universal nature-man cooperative. They form the back- 
bone of the system of interdependent relationships which gives basic structure 
to the universe. 

In this system each individual—human and non-human—has its proper 
place in relation to all the other phenomena and each has a definite role in the 
cosmic order. The scheme does not operate mechanically, however, on account 
of the special role played by man. Whereas, according to Hopi theory, the non- 
human universe is controlled automatically by the reciprocity Principle, man 
is a responsible agent who may or may not completely fulfill his function in it. 
While the world of nature is compelled to respond in certain fixed ways to 
certain stimuli, man has a margin of choice and also man has the power to 
elicit response. Thus, in contrast to the non-human world, man can exercise a 
certain limited but positive measure of control over the universe. Indeed the 
Hopi believe not only that man can positively affect the functioning of the 
external world of nature to a limited extent, but that in the measure that he 
fails to do so, the harmonious functioning of the universe will be impaired. To 
the Hopi the movements of the sun, the coming of rain, the growth of crops, 
the reproduction of animals and of human beings depend (to a certain extent 
at least) on man’s correct, complete, and active participation in the fulfillment 
of the cosmic Law. 

Moreover, the Law requires that, to be effective, man must participate in 
the universal scheme not only at the overt behavioral level—that is, by per- 
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forming certain rites at prescribed intervals in certain ways—but he must 
participate also at the emotional and ideational levels—that is, by a concen- 
tration of his psychical energy on praying or willing. In the Hopi language the 
word for “to pray’’ also means “to will’. And an appreciation of the Hopi 
“pray-will” formulation, which has no equivalent in English, is crucial in un- 
derstanding the Hopi culture and character. The individual’s success in life, 
the welfare of the tribe, and to a certain extent the smooth functioning of the 
whole cosmic order, depend on man’s carrying out the rules, in cooperation 
with his non-human partners, wholeheartedly and with an effort of the will. 
Hopi traditional philosophy, therefore, ascribes to man a purposive, crea- 
tive role in the universe, a role which is dependent on the development of his 
volition. The universe is not conceived as a sort of machine at the mercy of 
mechanical law and blind chance. Nor is it viewed as a system of hostile, com- 
petitive forces struggling for existence. It is a harmonious, integrated system 
operating on the principle of immanent justice, and in it the key role is played 
by man’s will. 
2. COSMIC FULFILLMENT 
To the Hopi, time is not cut up into segments which can be measured, like 
an hour, a day, or a year, but it is rather conceived as a duration, in which the 
Law is being fulfilled.* Time is a becoming-later-and-later in which the existing 
phenomena develop or change from one phase to another, each according to 
its own intrinsic dynamic pattern. In the nature of each phenomenon which 
manifests as a whole entity is the power or energy of its own mode of fulfill- 
ment. Some phenomena, according to Hopi theory, have a growth cycle like 
plants, others change by means of a repetitive or vibratory movement pattern, 
others take form, diffuse and vanish, still others, like the earth, develop by a 
series of metamorphoses.® Thus there is great diversity in the modes of duration 
and fulfillment of various phenomena within the unity of the great cosmic Law. 
And the present manifestation of each phenomenon is one phase of its develop- 
ment, which has been prepared by earlier phases and will be succeeded by later 
ones now in process of preparation, according to its own inherent dynamics. 
Against this ever-becoming-later background of the cosmos, the Hopi con- 
ception of history becomes that of the unfolding of Hopi destiny according to 
the Law. This unfolding takes place in a sequence of phases. These phases are 
marked by legendary events, important to the tribe, such as the emergence of 
mankind from the Underworld, and the series of settlements along the clan 
migration routes from the Place of Emergence to the present site of the tribe. 


3. THE IDEAL SOCIETY” 


Within this over-all cosmic scheme the Hopi conceive the ideal society as a 
theocratic pueblo state which reflects, at the social level, the structure and 


7 Ibid., p.41. 8 Ibid., p. 39 et seq. ® Whorf, 1941, p. 84. 
10 Thompson and Joseph, 1944, p. 33 et seq., 44 et seq. 
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Law of the universe. That is, the ideal society is also a unified, dynamic whole 
composed of various parts and sub-parts, interrelated by a network of correl- 
ative obligations and responsibilities on the fulfillment of which depends the 
mutual welfare of all. And each part and sub-part of the social system consists 
not only of human orders and sub-orders, but also of other categories of phe- 
nomena such as classes of animals, plants, natural elements, and supernatural 
beings, which may be thought cf as intimately associated with, or partners to, 
the human orders, and which together with them form the nature-man super- 
society. 

Moreover, social groups based on kinship—namely, clans—are closely in- 
terrelated with social groups based on ritual ties—namely, secret societies— 
through the equipoise of the female-centered clan system versus the male- 
centered ceremonial system. The chief priests of the major secret societies, 
who are also members of certain leading clans, form’a ‘‘Chief’s Talk” or coun- 
cil. This group is headed by the chief priest of the ranking society who, by 
virtue of his ceremonial position, is the pueblo chief responsible for the welfare 
of the group. His main duty is to concentrate on and “‘pray-will”’ for the com- 
mon weal, in accordance with the Law, and he is protected from secular mat- 
ters and revered as the leader or “‘Father”’ of the pueblo. 

Under this system the religious, judicial, political, social, and economic 
functions of the pueblo are merged into a single unit, in which every part is 
interrelated and given significance in respect to the whole. Kinship and cere- 
monial groups are subtly equilibrated through mutual correlativity in a highly 
integrated and cohesive pueblo theocracy, which reflects the dynamic structure 
of the cosmos. 

Reproduction in this organically conceived society is ideally by means of 
budding. As the Hopi matrilineal clan grows by adding daughter households 
to the mother unit, so the pueblo expands by the budding" of daughter colo- 
nies from the original nucleus. Thus ideally the society is able to segment and 
completely reconstitute itself.” 


4. THE IDEAL MAN 


As has been noted, to fulfill his key role in the universal scheme of things, 
man must actively participate in the Law. This means full assumption of per- 
sonal responsibility by the whole man— including mind, emotions, and body. 
To the Hopi, as to modern psychiatry, man is a complex psycho-physiological 
whole. Moreover, the Hopi believe that each individual is a responsible agent 


1 See Parsons, 1939, Vol. I, p. 6. 

2 It should be noted that the Hopi conceive the ideal society in terms of the autonomous 
pueblo unit, not the tribal unit. The Hopi tribe is not traditionally a formal political unit. It is 
merely an aggregation of historically autonomous pueblo states of common breed, language and 
culture, united by kinship, ritual, economic and geographic bonds and by a millennia-long tradi- 
tion of common and similar experiences. Hopi social thought is centered not on the tribe but on the 
pueblo unit of mother and daughter groups. 
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through the creative development of his will, and Hopi interest in the whole 
man centers in the psycho-physiological development of the will. Man is a 
sculptor who can mold himself from within. This assumption is the basic ad- 
justive and generative postulate of their cosmogony. 

To the Hopi the traditional ideal man or woman is the individual of maxi- 
mum psycho-physiological effectiveness in the fulfillment of the Law. This 
means that he or she operates at high intensity in his or her own particular 
place and role in the cosmic scheme. But since every Hopi’s place and role is 
defined in terms of his obligations and responsibilities as a part of the social 
whole, the ideal man is envisaged not only within the framework of the cos- 
mos, but also and always very specifically within the setting of the pueblo state. 

The Hopi’s ideal is to live, to the utmost of his powers, for society as en- 
visaged in Hopi terms—i.e., the pueblo unit composed of groups of human 
beings in association with their non-human partners, interacting correlatively 
in fulfillment of the Law. And hence the one who approaches most nearly the 
ideal would be the individual who is most completely socialized (in Hopi terms). 

The Hopi have set up a definite standard for the individual and this stand- 
ard is expressed by the term hopi.'* Whereas much of Hopi ideology is expressed 
only by implication in the culture, Hopi tradition is explicit and detailed on 
this point. The word hopi is usually translated as “peaceful, good, happy’’. But 
as far as can be determined, it also includes all those attributes which to the 
Hopi make up the balanced, Law-fulfilling, psycho-physiological whole which 
is man as he should be—that is, it connotes the ideal, dynamic totality at the 
level of the individual (hence, of society). Thus the hopi individual is: (1) 
strong (in the Hopi sense, i.e., he is psychically strong—self-controlled, intelli- 
gent, and wise—and he is physically strong); (2) poised (in the Hopi sense, i.e., 
he is balanced, free of anxiety, tranquil, ‘‘quiet of heart” and concentrated on 
“good” thoughts) ; (3) law-abiding (i.e., responsible, actively cooperative, kind, 
and unselfish); (4) peaceful (i.e., non-aggressive, non-quarrelsome, modest); 
(5) protective (i.e., fertility-promoting and life-preserving, rather than 
injurious or destructive to life in any of its manifestations, including human 
beings, animals, and plants) ; and (6) free of illness. These are the main positive 
qualities which make up the subtly balanced, integrated (in Hopi terms, “‘one- 
hearted”’) personality which fulfills the Law and hence is good, happy, and 

- healthy (from the Hopi point of view). The Hopi ideal is highlighted in the per- 
sonality of the village chief. As the human embodiment of the ideal, he is the 
most revered person in the pueblo. And his word, as the certification and inter- 
pretation of the Law, is honored and obeyed. 


18 The full connotation of the word hopi and its significance in Hopi life seem to be difficult, 
if not impossible, for anyone who is not a Hopi himself to appreciate. Some of its implications may 
be grasped if it is realized that this word, which represents the ideal standard for the individual, is 
used also as a generic term for the whole tribe and thus expresses dramatically the concept of the 
complete identification of the individual and of the group with the ideal. 
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The ideal or hopi personality is better understood by contrast to its antith- 
esis, namely that which is kahopi. Whereas the idea-complex signified by the 
term hopi represents one pole in the personality potential, that of kahopi 
represents the other. The term kahopi includes all those qualities which, to the 
Hopi, are anti-social in terms of the pueblo state; for example, lack of integrity, 
quarrelsomeness, jealousy, envy, boastfulness, self-assertion, irresponsibility, 
non-cooperativeness and sickness. And the personality type which represents 
the kahopi pole, the antithesis of the ideal, is sharply drawn in the Hopi con- 
cept of the witch. The witch is ‘‘two-hearted” and personifies all that to the 
Hopi is anti-social, unlawful, illness-bringing, death-dealing; in a word, all that 
is “‘bad’’. 

5. THE HOPI WAY 


Whereas the non-human orders fulfill their obligations more or less auto- 
matically under the Law, man has definite responsibilities which have to be 
carried out according to a rather complicated set of rules. These rules embody 
the immanent, cosmic Law reduced to the level of human thought, feeling and 
behavior, and they form an unwritten ethical canon known as the Hopi Way. 

The Hopi Way is a unified code of practical rules covering every role which 
a Hopi person, male or female, is expected to assume during his journey 
through life from birth to death. It sets up a standard not only for his overt be- 
havior but for his thoughts and emotions as well. And the individual’s success 
in life, as well as the welfare of the group, depends on active cultivation of the 
Hopi Way. 

The training of the child is directed toward progressively learning and prac- 
tising the basic precepts of this code. Each individual, however, is expected to 
master only those over-all principles and detailed rules which apply to his par- 
ticular sex, age-grade, status, and ceremonial responsibilities, the learning proc- 
ess being adjusted to the maturation curve. Those selected for high ceremonial 
offices are required, during their period of training and apprenticeship, also to 
become adept in the more esoteric aspects of the code, the village chief’s suc- 
cessor being initiated gradually into the most intricate forms and meanings 
of the whole system as it is related to the over-all Law. 

The Hopi Way, besides being an ethical code for the individual, thus 
functions as an unwritten constitution for the pueblo state. It embodies the 
traditional pueblo legal system—guarded, certified, and interpreted by the 
Village Chief. And this functionary, besides his other offices, is the chief judi- 
ciary officer of the pueblo. 

Hence Hopi traditional ethics form a simple, integrated canon which serves 
as the ideal standard for the individual and, at the same time, for the group. 
And since the rules for individual conduct and the laws for the government of 


4 Thompson and Joseph, 1944, p. 41. 
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the state are part and parcel of the innate, logical Principle of the universe, 
both are sacred and absolute. 

Actually the Hopi Way, by equating the personal and the social ideal with- 
in a cosmic frame of reference, and by placing full and specific moral responsi- 
bility for fulfillment of the Law on each and every individual in the group, as 
indispensable parts of the whole, sets up ideal conditions (in terms of external 
and internal pressures toward a single goal) for the development of an inte- 
grated system of social control, which functions effectively with a minimum 
of physical coercion, by fostering its internalization within the individual in 
the form of a super-ego or conscience consistent with the social goal. Tradi- 
tional sanctions—whether for the group or the individual, whether external or 
internal—are thus unified by, and directed toward, a single ideal. 


6. THE ROLE OF RITE 


Complete participation in the Law, according to Hopi ideology, means not 
only that the business of every-day living must be regulated by the Code, but 
that man must also discharge his full responsibilities in regard to the cosmos. 
This is done mainly by the rhythmic, psycho-physiological performance of a 
cycle of ceremonies which constitute the main machinery of the pueblo theoc- 
racy. 

Hopi ritual is a complex, but logical and ordered, system which represents 
symbolically the Hopi conception of the universe, the Law and the life process. 
It consists mainly of an annual series of interrelated episodes, the rendition of 
which, through the media of art and concentrated “‘will-prayer’’, is believed to 
facilitate the harmonious functioning of the universe. The ceremonial is thus 
an indispensable part of man’s fulfillment of the Law. 

The ritual serves mainly as a mechanism symbolically to forecast and pre- 
pare for, and hence (according to the Hopi view) to participate in, and facili- 
tate the fulfillment of, phases of the multidimensional cosmic Process according 
to the ordered sequence in which they are expected to occur and at various 
levels relevant to the whole of life as the Hopi envisage it. Thus, the ritual is a 
logical outgrowth of the unverbalized premises regarding the nature of the 
universe and the concept of time which underlie the Hopi life way. 

To consider the Hopi ceremonial as an instrumentality designed solely to 
enable the crops to grow by bringing moisture to the fields is to throw out of 
focus the whole picture of Hopi religion, and indeed to misunderstand the 
basic orientation of their culture and character. Each main ceremony, it is 
true, includes within its rite complex instrumentalities believed to facilitate 
the coming of rain and the germination, growth, and maturation of the crops. 
For example, the Powamu or so-called “Bean Dance” in February involves the 


16 Thid., p. 42 et seq. 
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forced growth of beans and corn in the kivas and the arrival of large numbers of 
kachinas (ancestral deities associated with rain clouds and other life-promoting 
phenomena) and it opens the season for racing which is believed to speed 
growth. All these ritual practices obviously are intended to promote the germi- 
nation and aid the growth of food plants.* But this is only one aspect of their 
over-all significance. The so-called “whipping rite” or first initiation of chil- 
dren is included quadrennially in the Powamu complex, and at this time the 
four phases of the journey through life are graphically portrayed,'’ and the 
discipline pattern of the Hopi as it changes from childhood to adulthood is 
dramatized. Thus, it is clear that the early growth and psycho-physiological 
development of human beings is also associated with this rite complex. More- 
over, the “‘road of life”, as depicted through sand paintings and other media, 
symbolizes not only the human life cycle, but also the migration of the tribe 
from the Place of Emergence. Viewed at a higher level of abstraction, the 
“road of life’’ motif expresses, with a nice simplicity and mastery of the rele- 
vant, the Hopi pre-supposition regarding the unfolding of the Law by intrinsic, 
multiordinal, episodic process. Thus it may be inferred through internal evi- 
dence that the Powamu ceremonies have multidimensional implications from 
the Hopi point of view, consistent with the basic dynamic structure of Hopi 
cosmogony. 

This extensive character of the Hopi ceremonial is clearly evident in the 
pivotal Winter Solstice ceremony which inaugurates the annual cycle in De- 
cember. Although dramatic rites are performed to turn the Sun back northward 
from his winter “house”’, giving the complex a cosmic iocus, as a part of these 
rites prayer-sticks are made for practically every order important to Hopi life 

for individual human beings and the ancestors, for non-human clan partners, 
for useful animals and plants, for dwelling houses, fields, shrines, growing crops 
and even for points along the traditional migration routes. Thus while the cere- 
mony emphasizes the yearly cycle of the Sun and its significance in the univer- 
sal scheme, it also expresses the entire Hopi cosmogony with its stress on cor- 
relative interdependence, the emergence of the tribe from the Underworld and 
the migration to its present site, as well as the cosmic life process. Hence, it is 
clear that the Winter Solstice rites are also multidimensional in their underly- 
ing significance. 

The Hopi emphasis on ritual mechanisms directed toward the active pro- 
motion of the life process in all its manifestations which they consider impor- 
tant to their life needs has just been noted. This emphasis is clearly reflected in 
their formulation of the ideal personality. Also of fundamental importance to 
the problem under consideration is their stress on the active conservation of 
life. Stress on the promotion of life on the one hand, and on its protection on 


6 Ibid., pp. 42-43. Jbid., pp. 50, 65. 
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the other, should be recognized as logical complements in a single, purposive 
idea-complex. 

Interest in the conservation and protection of life is well illustrated in the 
Hopi hunting rites. The ancient rites involve the propitiation of the particular 
kind of game animal being hunted, with prayer-sticks and an entreaty to the 
“animal people” not to become angry when killed but to forgive the Hopi who 
take their lives only because of great need.'* A Hopi should never kill more than 
he needs and must use every part of the animal, even the bones, hoofs, horns 
and skull. 

A similar protective and conciliatory attitude is manifest toward the plant 
world, and Hopi children are taught never to destroy or pick anything they do 
not need to use, not even a weed, and to use everything they pick. 

These life-promoting and live-conserving attitudes and values reiterate the 
fundamental Hopi precept that human beings are actively responsible for 
maintaining the harmonious nature-man balance which is indispensable for the 
welfare of all. Moreover, they are apparently closely related to the Hopi view 
of premature death. Death from old age is regarded as the natural and proper 
transition from the last phase of the life cycle to rebirth in the Underworld. 
Premature death, however, seems to indicate to the Hopi some interference 
with the harmonious unfolding of the life process—some disturbance of the 
subtly balanced and intricately interdependent life web. There seems to be a 
definite feeling that the individual himself can develop the psycho-physio- 
logical power to keep his own life properly balanced so as to avoid such afflic- 
tion, and that in failing to do so he has displayed a lack of concern for others in 
the group. 

This ideology also plays a part in the Hopi attitude toward sickness. Thus 
the psycho-physiological condition of imbalance in the individual, eventuating 
from a failure to fulfill the Law, may be punished by means of a disease or 
“whip” inflicted through the agency of a secret society or a witch.'® The sick- 
ness may be eliminated by the restoration of the proper balance through vari- 
ous mechanisms.” 


7. RITUAL AS ART 


The implicit concept of ceremonial, which has just been discussed very 
briefly, is inextricably bound up with the Hopi concept of art. From the aes- 
thetic point of view the ceremonial cycle, as a whole, is a multimediary, poly- 
phonic work of art, and only by viewing it from this angle may its full signifi- 
cance and power be appreciated. 


18 Tbid., p. 24; Whiting, 1939, pp. 6-7. 

18 Thompson and Joseph, 1944, p. 46. 

20 These include rites conducted by the society owning the “whip” or by a medicine man. 
They also include the concentration on “good” thoughts and the driving away of “bad” thoughts 
by the sick person himself for the purpose of self-cure. 
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The ceremonial cycle may be thought of as super-drama which requires a 
period of one year for its complete rendition. This super-drama is composed 
of a series of dramas or mystery plays, each complete in itself but an integral 
part of the whole, and each extending from nine to seventeen days and nights. 

Each ceremonial or drama in the Hopi over-all ritual whole is in itself a 
subtly orchestrated unit, combining, in a highly stylized manner, many 
creative media—chiefly rhythmic movement, singing, drumming, impersona- 
tion, and painting—to express one ever-recurring master theme." Thus the 
Hopi cycle forms an exceedingly complex, serialized, fugue-like structure which 
each year expresses and reaffirms symbolically the Hopi world view, as a whole 
and in its intricately interwoven details. 

The ceremonial cycle, therefore, is an aesthetic formulation of the Hopi 
creed. It is a representation of a configuration of abstract principles. As a 
whole and throughout the various media used, it always seeks to portray not 
an event or an object which may be perceived through the senses, but a con- 
ventionalized concept of such an event or object, whether it be a cosmic event 
like a solstice, an elementary force like the sun, a plant like corn, or a creature 
like the butterfly. Always Hopi art seeks to portray the Hopi idea or ideal of 
the event, of the force, of the plant, or of the creature, rather than the particu- 
larized occasion or object itself. Thus it should be differentiated from the real- 
istic type of art and also from the type of conventionalized art (like that of the 
Eskimo or the Northwest coast Indians) which seeks stylistically to portray 
an experience itself rather than an idea or an ideal of an experience. Hopi 
aesthetic representations are highly abstract and should be classified as that 
type of conventionalized art which is primarily abstract.” 

In this respect it is important to bear in mind that in each single Hopi 
creation (such as a sand painting or a pottery design) as well as in each crea- 
tion-complex (such as the Winter Solstice or the Powamu ritual) there is a re- 
flection of the Hopi world view as a whole. And this holistic quality of each 
particular design unit will be recognized as an indispensable attribute of highly 
abstract art throughout history. 

It should also be noted that Hopi works of art, in whatever medium or 
combination of media, are characterized by a particular type of balance. This 
balance is not based on the principle of symmetry. It is a subtle type of balance 
between different artistic factors which have no common denominator and 
therefore cannot be numerically measured. For example, line is balanced 
against shade, surface quality against color. It is as if, instead of balancing one 
black square against another, we counterpose a red circle with a black square. 
This is the organic or asymmetrical sort of balance found in nature. To achieve 
it the artist must see the problem and at the same time see its solution. 


21 Thompson and Joseph, 1944, p. 42 et seq. 
* T am indebted to Rene d’Harnoncourt for clarification of the type of abstraction and the 
balance pattern expressed in Hopi graphic art. 
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Another outstanding quality of Hopi art is its characteristic rhythm. Hopi 
designs move both around in a circle and toward the center. That is, the move- 
ment is circular and centripetal. For example, take the design on the concave 
surface of a Hopi bowl. The border design moves around the inside of the rim, 
while the main central section moves inward toward the center of the bowl. 
Similarly, the ceremonial cycle moves in a circular or spiral annual orbit, 
while at the same time it moves inward through various levels of abstraction 
toward a central creed or core. Viewed within the Hopi concept of time, the 
main ceremonials would be episodes or occasions in an annual cycle which 
describes a spiral movement. 

Hopi art is therefore a symbolic, formalized expression of an idea or an 
ideal rendered in fulfillment of the Law. Each creation is an organic unit in 
which every detail has meaning in relation to the whole, and the whole implies 
an over-all canon or principle. Hopi art, viewed in its totality, gives a complete 
representation of the Hopi creed and also an insight into Hopi mentality. 
From this point of view it is a rich, unexplored field which may be expected, 
upon analysis, to yield objective, internal evidence of those covert aspects of 
Hopi culture which are unverbalized and often unconscious. 

8. EDUCATION TOWARD THE IDEAL 

Dr. Joseph and the writer have described the Hopi educative process in 
detail elsewhere and analyzed its effects on the individual by age grades from 
birth to adulthood.” Here I wish merely to point out that the Hopi utilize the 
creative potentialities of the educative process to an extraordinarily high de- 
gree. The Hopi conceive of the human life process as a gradual unfolding of the 
whole human being through four phases of the journey through life: child- 
hood, youth, adulthood, and old age. Education commences at birth and con- 
sists of a life-long process of molding the individual toward the ideal through 


actual experience which, while effectively meeting the problems of the present ‘ 


life phase, is also preparatory to the life phases that are to come. Through the 
centuries a uniquely Hopi educational system has developed which actually 
does orient the individual toward the social ideal with remarkable effectiveness. 
It gradually molds the whole individual (emotions, mind and body) for greatest 
social usefulness in the fulfillment of the Law. The process is directed toward 
an explicit standard or ideal, namely that which is hopi in contrast to that 
which is kahopi, and it involves the mastering of a code, the Hopi Way. And 
the ideal is most assiduously pursued in regard to those destined for the highest 
ceremonial positions. 
9. FREEDOM AND CONTROL 

We have also discussed at length elsewhere the remarkable Hopi control- 

system as expressed in the society-personality integrate.“ Here the writer 


28 Thompson and Joseph, 1944. Ibid. 
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wishes merely to note some of the implications of the Hopi control-system re- 
garding the problem of individual freedom. To the Hopi, freedom is not 
phrased negatively as it often is in modern Western civilization (e.g., freedom 
from want, freedom from fear). Freedom is a positive formulation. 

Freedom to the Hopi means peace, prosperity and happiness. It may be 
compared to the Greek concept of ewdaemonia, raised to the group level. It is 
man’s rich harvest for harmonious living, his precious reward for fulfillment of 
the Law. Thus freedom is an inherent, positive attribute of the Law. Nothing 
in the universe can ever be free from the Law. But every being can be free 
through the Law. Inexorable cosmic process is inherent in the nature of things. 
It behooves man to study it, to understand it, and to bring his life-way into 
harmony with it. Only thus may he be free. 


10. AN ORGANIC WORLD VIEW 


This brief survey of the major premises and values of Hopi culture reveals 
first that the Hopi tend to think and formulate in terms of complex, abstract, 
structural wholes, not in the static sense but in terms of structural wholes as 
inherently dynamic. Structure is conceived by the Hopi in terms of subtly bal- 
anced, changing relationships. These relationships are between the orders, 
sub-orders, sub-sub-orders, etc., which comprise the whole entities, viewed at 
various levels of abstraction, and they change according to definite rhythms or 
periodicities, which vary according to the innate nature of each entity which 
manifests itself as a structural whole. There is a sense of the unfolding of these 
diverse, changing structures in fulfillment of the immanent Law. And the un- 
folding of each structural whole is interdependently related to that of every 
other in the over-all, multiordinal totality. 

These findings show, secondly, that the Hopi tend to think of cosmic ful- 
fillment as multimodal, in time viewed as a duration. The evolution of each 
structural whole, mentioned above, is characterized by phases which are 
marked by events, and these events, viewed as wholes, are epochs in the over-all 
duration which is time. Time itself is a gradually-becoming-later-and-later 
which is logically divisible only through the epochal character of events. Thus 
the cosmic Process unfolds through rhythmic, epochal types of evolutionary 
movement in the duration of time. 

And finally, by his insight into this multidimensional cosmic Process, man 
can foresee and prepare for its harmonious realization. Through concentration 
on the “good”, through rite, art, and “‘will-prayer’’, he can, with the aid of his 
non-human partners, facilitate its fulfillment. 

To this end the Hopi has organized his world into what might be called a 
super-society, which cuts across what to Western science are empirically 
established classes or species, and closely relates both human and non-human 
phenomena into higher orders which function ceremonially as interdependent 
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wholes in the cosmic scheme. It is mainly through these cross-classified higher 
orders that man is able to exercise his key role in the cosmos. 

Here is recognized an organic view of the universe. The cosmos is formu- 
lated as a living whole in which the subtly balanced relationships of the various 
parts to one another and to the multidimensional totality are similar to those 
which characterize living organisms. The parts and the whole operate together 
for the good of all, according to a single, harmonious, immanent Law. Man 
is a psycho-physiological whole, differentiated from the rest of nature by his 
power of volition, which is an integral part of the scheme, to be used for the 
common weal. He cooperates with other men and with his non-human partners 
in fulfilling the Law, through kinship and ceremonial groups. And the main 
mechanisms through which he expresses symbolically the cosmic Process are 
ritual and art, reinforced by concentrated “‘will-prayer’’. Human life is a 
developmental cycle which is but one of the many diverse, evolutionary modes 
of Law-fulfillment existent in the universe, each with its own intrinsic dynamic 
pattern, in the ever-becoming-later duration of time. 

Thus the Hopi have extended their harmonious, organic view of the uni- 
verse logically and aesthetically through the world of nature and also through 
the world of man at both the personal and the social levels. Combining acute 
observation and induction with deduction and intuition, they have worked 
the flux of experience with its multitudinous, apparently unrelated details into 
a world view which is a notable achievement not only in pragmatic utility, 
but also in logic and aesthetics. 

Hopi philosophy is not something apart from life; most of it is not even 
explicitly stated. It is implicitly woven into the very fabric of Hopi life—into 
institutions, child-training patterns, customs, arts, values, and cosmogony— 
even into Hopi character and mentality. Under relentless environmental 
pressures, the Hopi has become a specialist in the arts of logical thinking, 
logical living, and logical character building. Indeed he has become an artist 
of great versatility. He dances, sings, drums, paints; he weaves, makes pottery, 
and plaits; he even grows corn with the consummate skill of an artist. But 
although he has raised his achievements in these various media to the creative 
level of the expert, his focus of attention is not solely on any one of them orina 
combination of them, but in the mastery of the supreme art of Law-fulfill- 
ment, in which all lesser arts play a role. 

By relentless concentration on the whole life process as an art, the Hopi 
has given his culture a high degree of logico-aesthetic integration which is 
revealed in that crowning attribute of specialism, namely “configuration” or 
style. Whitehead’s apt remark that style is the particular contribution of 
specialism to culture* here is demonstrated on a multidimensional scale. 


% Whitehead, 1929, p. 20. 
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Through systematic specialization the Hopi have developed a unique style 
which not only characterizes their arts but permeates their culture and even 
is expressed in their personality structure. And the Hopi “configuration” or 
style is the overt expression of logico-aesthetic integration in the Hopi psycho- 
socio-cultural totality. 
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EMPHASIS ON INDUSTRIOUSNESS AMONG THE ATSUGEWI 
By THOMAS R. GARTH, JR. 


HE Atsugewi of Northeastern California place exceptional importance 

on industriousness. Work-ideals in connection with the food quest have 
become the dominant feature of the culture and the basis for an unusual 
cultural configuration, strongly influencing the criteria of status and prestige, 
the political organization, the subsistence economy and other phases of 
Atsugewi life. Some of the traits in this complex are shared with neighboring 
tribes and were undoubtedly borrowed. Others have developed in response to 
the rigor and poverty of the local environment. Although the Atsugewi were 
hardly innovators, they wove these environmentaliy determined and borrowed 
traits into a complex entirely their own. Here, as with the Dobu fear complex, 
the Zufi social-mindedness, and the Kwakiutl megalomania, is a strong cul- 
tural personality which can only be understood in terms of a single drive.! 
The trait the Atsugewi chose to emphasize is simple, prosaic, and one that is 
of necessity present in some degree in cultures the world over. Therefore its 
importance is less obvious and striking than if a more exotic trait had been 
chosen for the cultural theme. Nevertheless, this very fact gives the Atsugewi 
case added interest. This paper is the outgrowth of a general ethnographic 
study of the Atsugewi undertaken during the summers of 1938 and 1939.7 Its 
primary object is to demonstrate the existence of the work pattern and to 
show the functional relationships of the work-drive to the culture as a whole. 
As is so often true, the results suffer from dependence on informants’ re- 
collections of a culture that largely ceased to function sixty or seventy years 
ago. 

The western Atsugewi (called Atsuge) inhabited the heavily wooded area 
between Mount Lassen and the Pit River, particularly along Hat Creek. East 
of Hat Creek Valley the land soon becomes dry and almost devoid of trees 
except scattered stands of juniper. Here the eastern branch, the Apwaruge, 
occupied the more moist valleys, particularly along Horse Creek, where 
marshy grasses, tule and edible roots flourished. Most of the territory is open, 
rocky, sage-brush country, which supported a moderate amount of game, 
especially upland birds and some elk, deer and antelope. Although the presence 
of more abundant oak as well as salmon made the western area decidedly 
superior to the eastern, it too was mountainous, rock-strewn and much faulted 
and broken by lava flows, so that only the valleys supplied much vegetable 
food. Heavy snows and severe cold forced the settlement of only the more 
protected sites and made necessary the accumulation of large food stores 
which were kept in grass-lined pits or on platforms in trees. Although acorns 


1 See Benedict, 1934. (See bibliography at end of article.) 
2 No further field work has been undertaken. 
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and fish formed the staples, a wide variety of roots, seeds, and game was 
obtained during semi-nomadic summer wanderings. Starvation was known 
and fear of it was always a prod to activity. Subsistence, nevertheless, was 
probably much easier than in the desert Great Basin. The rock-bound nature 
of the country as well as the cultural evaluation of industry is reminiscent of 
New England. 


IDEOLOGY SURROUNDING THE WORK DRIVE 


Work-ideals oiled the socio-economic machinery and provided the basis 
for the wealth-prestige system. The ideal individual was both wealthy and 
industrious. In the first grey haze of dawn he arose to begin his day’s work, 
never ceasing activity until late at night. Early rising and the ability to do 
without sleep were great virtues. It was extremely complimentary to say of a 
person, ‘“‘He doesn’t know how to sleep’’, implying that he worked all hours of 
the day and night. Several informants boasted that their rich parent or grand- 
parent frequently worked the whole night through, perhaps making string or 
repairing equipment. Interestingly enough, the nickname of one of these men 
was Nohalal, translated ‘‘Going all the time’’. Sleepiness was anathema, and 
one who slept too much and was lazy was either sick or badly in need of a 
spirit guardian to give him energy.* Men prided themselves on their lightness 
of foot and ability to run long distances without tiring. Sometimes deer were 
run down in this way. A “‘good”’ man went about with a springy step and lively 
energetic manner. To increase his vivacity and obtain the favor of spirits he 
might run to the hills once a month, returning at the end of the day. Children 
were told to think about work and not about lying around. Every morning a 
dutiful father talked to his son as follows: ‘‘Get wood. Keep active. Go hunting 
whenever you can... .’’ Children as young as eight or nine were expected to 
work, boys hunting small game which they added to the family larder, and 
girls digging roots and gathering seeds. Girls were expected to work all day 
under their mothers’ guidance. Children did find time to play, however, 
especially in winter. Effects of the cultural tradition were apparent in several 
of my older informants, who were better workers than many of the younger 
people.‘ 

The status system, too, was based on wealth and industriousness. There 
were three social classes; the industrious wealthy (saswahecar), the commoners 


3 A lazy lethargic condition was allied closely with the somewhat terrifying soul-loss symp- 
toms, which led (unless a shaman interfered) to death. A victim felt little pain, but dreamt con- 
tinually of the spirits who were persecuting him. Quite possibly the behavior of one of my in- 
formants was due to fear of such supernatural punishment. Although he was on a pension and 
was close to eighty years old, he worked almost incessantly around his small farm, building fence, 
chopping down trees, etc. He said he feared he would become sick if he lay around very much. 

‘ This was particularly true of Dave Brown, the informant mentioned in the previous note. 
The tribe is largely self-supporting today. 
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(wikoi)—those in a rich man’s entourage,’ and the lazy despised paupers 
(brumui). The last-named, being improvident, frequently starved in winter 
usually depending on largess of a richer person to tide them through. Class 
divisions were not strict, although the rich did tend to intermarry, as a poorer 
family would not be able to keep up its end of the marital gift exchange. 
Theoretically even a poor man with skill and perseverance could accumulate 
wealth.® Nevertheless, it was a decided advantage to be a rich man’s son and 
so profit by inheriting land and other capital goods.’ 

The Atsugewi apparently practised a Spartan work regime, requiring 
diligent year-around work. Men hunted and fished, cooked meat, and made 
skin clothing, while women gathered and cooked vegetable foods and wove 
baskets and mats. Men were expected to hunt (or fish) continually and even 
in the coldest weather.* There was no feeling that women worked harder than 
men, although they were said to produce more food, especially in summer. 
There was much competition among women in their gathering activities, for 
one who excelled gained prestige and was considered a very desirable wife. 
Rich men (the most sought-after husbands) were said to watch girls bringing 
home roots, selecting as wives those who had the most. Stopping work to 
gossip or rest was much frowned on. The ideal woman dug roots by herself 
to avoid gossip and ate none of her roots until that evening in camp. During 
spring and summer there were periods when members of several tribes worked 
the same root-digging ground or seed-gathering area. On such occasions men 
often gambled all day while their wives worked,® although according to in- 
formants only when sufficient animal food had been accumulated.’® Not 
infrequently they wagered their wives’ newly dug roots. This fondness for 
gambling seems to be the chief inconsistency in the Atsugewi work scherre, 
and one of which they seem to have been completely unconscious. Quite 
probably gambling served as a semi-ceremonial release from the everyday 
strain of the work drive. Certainly if the drive was as intense as facts seem 


5 One informant referred to commoners as “hired men”’. 

® A favorite story tells of a poor orphan reared and trained by his grandmother. By excep- 
tional prowess and perseverance in hunting he accumulated many buckskins which he traded 
for other kinds of property, so that he soon was wealthy and able to marry a rich man’s daughter. 
An alternate story concerns a poor orphan girl who acquired exceptional skill as a basketmaker 
and became wealthy thereby. Their skills were conferred by spirit guardians. 

7I doubt that there was much vertical mobility in the class system. Wealth was probably 
retained in certain families. 

8 As it was a disgrace to return empty-handed, some hunters stayed out two or three days 
in order to have game to bring back. 

* Occasionally there would be a “Big Time’’, a session of general feasting and gambling in 
which both sexes participated. These were formal celebrations given by the local chief. Gambling 
was with members of another tribe rather than with village mates. 

1° Quite possibly the spring fish runs supplied enough animal food so that hunting could be 
slackened for a time. 
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to indicate some such emotional release or period of relaxation would be 
required. Another release mechanism was the rest day (yemiwika), called by 
the chief every six days or so—“whenever he felt it was needed”. This offered 
little more than a change of activity to women, who remained in camp prepar- 
ing foods. Men either worked on equipment or gambled. In winter the rest 
day often preceded a communal hunt. The literature on surrounding tribes 
fails to mention such a village rest day, though it may have occurred among 
tribes nearby. Its occurrence indicates a well-organized and somewhat sophis- 
ticated work program, and further demonstrates Atsugewi work interest. 


POLITICAL ORGANIZATION 


Industriousness was a most valuable asset in acquiring political power. 
Certain men, because of extraordinary wealth and hunting and fishing prowess, 
became the leaders (Bawi) around whom a group of relatives and friends 
gathered." In a large village of a hundred persons there might be several Bawi, 
each living somewhat apart from the others and having the houses of his 
friends and relatives clustered around his own large semi-subterranean earth 
lodge. Frequently the Bawi owned the land on which the group lived and other 
lands as well, all of which was an important source of wealth. He maintained 
his prestige by providing his followers with numerous “‘big feeds” and by 
helping them in time of need as illustrated below. 


Justicini, a rich man living in a settlement a short distance from the main village at 
Rising River, took his name from the land on which he resided and which he owned. 
According to Sarah Brown, he had more land than did the chief and was the wealthiest 
man in the village. He was an excellent hunter and fisherman, the best netmaker in 
the village and possessed many traps and several canoes. As second to the chief in 
authority, he sometimes divided deer meat among the villagers when the chief was sick 
or absent. Fifteen or twenty people lived with him in his large earth-covered lodge, 
where he called sweat dances and feasts from time to time. His wife was blind and un- 
able to do much work, and when he grew old he became lame. Then his relatives sup- 
plied him with food. Aithough he had an only daughter, his land and possessions went 
for the most part to his cousin, Buckskin Jack. 

Néhalal was a rich shaman who lived in a small settlement about a fourth of a mile 
east of the main village at Rising River Lake. In his lodge, the largest in the group, he 
occasionally held sweat dances. Johnny Snook, his son, gave the following account: 
““My father used to have big parties every once in a while. He went out early in the 
morning and obtained quantities of fish. Then he let his people help themselves and 
eat. He gave feasts and furnished all the food himself. He had manzanita cider, fish, 
and meat. His relatives and friends lived near his house, some of them in small earth 
lodges. He talked for this bunch and was kind of head man. He was the only one who 
was wealthy. A man who was free with his food and who did all that he could to feed 
the people made a good name. Everybody liked him.”’ Néhalal made and sold nets and 


11 The Bawi belonged to the saswahecar class. 
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did much more fishing than hunting. When he grew old he gave most of his property 
to his two sons and to his step-son. 


It was customary when deer or any large amount of game was brought in 
for it to be divided among everyone in the group. Occasionally Néhalal 
brought in large hauls of fish at midnight and woke his followers for a feast. 
Thus the rich man’s followers must frequently have benefited from his industry 
and hunting skill. The benefits were not wholly one-sided, however. A rich 
man’s property, which might include several boats, nets, rope snares and other 
equipment, was in a sense a capital investment. In return for loaning it to his 
followers and others he received gifts of game or produce. The extent of this 
borrowing may possibly be judged by the fact that a simple, flat, bark sifting- 
board was said to have been owned only by the rich family—‘‘others would 
borrow it.” Similarly metates and comparable utensils were said to be owned 
only by the rich. These as well as other types of equipment were considered 
very valuable. All of this suggests that the rich man may have owned a very 
high proportion of the equipment used by his group and that his loaning 
activities may have been considerable.” Probably an even more important 
source of food and wealth was the hunting and gathering lands and fishing 
places that he owned. Persons using these gave him a share of the produce 
gained thereon. He also could claim the fur of any animal killed on his land. 

My grandfather owned this side of Black’s Mountain near the top. One time his 
wife was sick and he had no one to dig roots for him. When some people didn’t ask to 
dig roots on his land, he became angry and took their roots from them, even from his 
own relatives. They should first have asked him if they could dig.“ 


The above incident shows that the owner could demand all the produce 
from his land if he wished, although he customarily was generous in allowing 
others the use of it, especially if they asked permission. 

Each winter-village had a chief, who was much like a glorified Bawi or rich 
man who had a measure of authority over the whole village, and controlled the 
village lands. He had his own group of relatives and friends living around his 
large lodge just as did the Bawi. Although wealth was important, it was by no 
means necessary that he be the wealthiest man in the village (as in Northwest 


12 Gifts of food in return for borrowing apply chiefly to hunting and fishing equipment rather 
than to culinary utensils. If a man made a fine catch of fish using a rich man’s boat, he gave part 
of his catch to the rich man. The loaning of a boat or other object was a favor for which one re- 
ciprocated with a gift. The whole system was based on gift giving. There was no idea of the gift 
being any prescribed amount, although one niggardly in his gifts was considered “like a poor 
man”’, being looked down on. 

Near-exclusive property ownership by the rich is also suggested by the account of a poor 
man who wanted a share of the spoils after an attack on an immigrant wagon train. He was 
laughed at and told. “You are a poor man. You can’t own things like that.” In desperation he 
seized a copper kettle and ran off with it. 18 Given by Dave Brown. 
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California). Consistent with the general emphasis on work, his main duties 
were the organizing of communal hunts and fishing trips and telling the 
villagers when and where to go for various roots, seeds, etc. Consistent, too, 
was the requirement that a chief take an active part in the food quest. He was 
expected to work as hard as or harder than any commoner. Hunting, fishing, 
net making, skin tanning, etc., were chores performed by chiefs as well as by 
anyone else. Chief Petskuami of Dixie Valley was a noted hunter with sage 
hen “power” which enabled him to run long distances without tiring. He was 
a powerfully built man said to be able to carry two deer on his shoulders at 
one time. One of the Little Valley chiefs had twenty deer pits which he visited 
from time to time. Again, Wahaénumca, a Hat Creek Valley chief noted for his 
liveliness, ran to the mountains once a month to enhance it. The only special 
consideration shown the chief was that after organizing a communal hunt he 
could stay home and participate in the division of meat afterwards. Even then 
he often took a smaller share than others to show his generosity. Like a rich 
man the chief enhanced his prestige by giving feasts, but on a much larger 
scale, members of other villages and tribes being invited.‘ These feasts were 
the only occasions when the villagers furnished the chief with food, and even 
so he supplied a large amount himself. Buckskin Jack of Rising River was said 
to have impoverished himself by too frequent feast giving.” He was noted for 
his generosity and his word was respected even as far away as Big Valley in 
Achomawi territory. 

As the paternalistic caretaker of his followers, a chief was expected to keep 
affairs running smoothly, discourage strife, and in council make important 
decisions affecting the village as a whole. His influence was largely a matter of 
personality and prestige, he having no right to impose fines or to punish an 
individual. During the summer food-gathering period he aroused the camp at 
early dawn with a stentorian harangue, which if he were a good speaker could 
be heard a quarter of a mile away: 


Get up and do something for your living. Be on your guard. Be on the lookout for 
Paiute. You have to work hard for your living. There may be a long winter, so put away 
all the food you can... .1® 


In this speech the basic ideological sentiments of the culture are well expressed. 
MARRIAGE 


Industriousness and the ability to make a living were prime requisites in 
choosing a mate, and it was then that an individual’s status in the work-wealth 


4 Relationships with the Achomawi, Northeastern Maidu and Northern Yana were par- 
ticularly friendly, these tribes often allowing reciprocal use of their root-digging grounds, fishing 
places, etc. 

4 This was during later times when much of the food had to be bought at grocery stores. 
16 An informant gave this as the usual] nature of the chief’s speech. 
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system became most openly apparent. Marriage itself was a simple process 
which involved merely a couple’s sleeping together all night. However, before 
a marriage could be consummated, parents carefully scrutinized the back- 
ground of their prospective child-in-law, particularly his or her working ability 
and wealth. Sometimes a suitor visited a girl’s lodge in hope of sleeping with 
her. If her parents thought he was lazy and incompetent they discouraged his 
coming into the lodge and might make their daughter sleep with them. Should 
he persist in his suit the girl’s mother would disparage his hunting ability and 
might even drive him away with a club. Parents arranged most marriages and 
would ostracize offspring who married without consent. Yet should the pair 
prove to be capable workers able to make their own living, their parents might 
then accept them and commence the proper exchange of presents that was 
part of the marriage contract. 

Marriage with a rich industrious man was every girl’s ideal. Some of these 
men had three or four wives. Occasionally a girl was sent to a rich man’s lodge 
with the expectation that he wou'd take her to wife. Women were held to 
especially strict accountability in food production. If a man thought his new 
wife lazy, he divorced her and married someone else. The unfortunate divorcee, 
who was ridiculed by her fellows as an incompetent, might undertake a “power 
quest”’ to acquire gathering skill and a good husband. Some rich men were said 
to have tried and rejected four or five wives before finding one who was 
satisfactory. Divorces, which were common, were also caused by a wife’s 
adultery or barrenness. Yet an industrious barren woman who was well liked 
might be kept anyway. A man might even divorce his wife and marry his 
brother’s widow if the latter excelled at food gathering. In rare instances, by 
getting the chief’s consent, a woman could divorce her husband, who thereby 
lost caste—especially if the cause were his inability to support his wife.’? A 
very poor individual, usually lazy and incompetent, had a hard time finding a 
mate; some never married.'® 


RELIGION 


Supernatural aid was considered extremely efficacious if not essential in 
becoming industrious and wealthy, and ceremonials are replete with supplica- 
tions for liveliness and observances to insure it. The almost universal penalty 
for failure to comply with some supernatural regulation was to become sleepy, 
lazy and/or sick.'® There was a host of humanoid spirits which affected daily 
life in countless ways. Almost any desire could be fulfilled by going to the hills 
for spirit aid. Men frequently sought hunting power or gambling luck, while 
women sought proficiency in root digging, seed gathering or basket making. 


17 The term for grass widow or widower, yaxcowi, was very derogatory. 
18 Poor men were said not to know how to do things. They could not flake arrow points, make 
nets or hunt successfully. Often they went naked. 19 See footnote 3. 
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Spirit supplication began when children were old enough to talk. At every 
new moon they ran a short distance eastward and, mounting a stump, spoke to 
the moon thus: “Grandfather, see how tall I am. I am going to be big and tall. 
I am going to be tough.” This was called cinehwu weskume (moon-power 
quest). A spirit might observe a child and if pleased with his industriousness 
plan to become his guardian at puberty. Frequently boys of from eight to 
fourteen were whipped with an animal tail or bowstring and made to dive into 
an icy pool to toughen them and make them energetic. 

Puberty, however, was the most portentous period in regard to the spirit 
world, and much stress was laid on the adult initiation ceremony at this time. 
The high development of this ceremonial and the fact that it was the only 
ceremonial of any importance are entirely logical and consistent with Atsugewi 
ideology. There was no connection with wealth display which characterizes the 
ceremonies of Northwest California. Instead the ceremony played up the 
primary work drive—the desire to excel in the food quest. At a girl’s first 
menses her father sent her to the hills, and asked the hill spirits to aid her. 
On returning that evening she donned an old buckskin dress, moccasins and a 
twined buckbrush headband and wristlets. After a round dance till near 
midnight, the girl’s dance, yokalbone, began. The girl, carrying a cane and 
facing east, danced back and forth by a fire, being supported when she tired 
by her betrothed or by two girls. A male song-leader sat facing east and beat 
time to his song with a deer-hoof rattle. In short intermissions the girl gathered 
wood or rested a little, but never could she sleep. On her vivacity and industry 
during the dance depended her whole future ch racter. Should she be sleepy 
and tire easily, she was certain to become a despised brumui (poor lazy person). 
At dawn an industrious woman lifted her up, handed her a deer-hoof rattle 
and sent her running eastward. There she gathered pine burrs assiduously to 
insure future proficiency at food gathering. In the daytime the woman’s dance, 
stlmttsabone, was performed to clean menstrual blood from the girl. 

In summer the girl worked hard all day digging roots, which were given 
away, usually to the women singers.2° She was expected to fill three pack 
baskets with roots before sundown. Although she could take short naps, on 
awaking she had to jump up instantly or she was liable to become lazy. The 
few sips of water allowed her were poured from a basket into her mouth. In 
winter she remained in the menstrual hut, occasionally fetching wood and 
sleeping very little. A scratching stick and a bark pillow were used. Meat was 
taboo, but she might eat most vegetable foods. The dancing lasted until the 
menstrual flow stopped four or five days later. The whole ceremony was 
repeated at several subsequent menstrual periods, one girl having danced 
eleven times before her ears were punched by an industrious woman and she 


20 In much of Northwestern California and in many central Californian tribes the pubescent 
girl was tabooed from all work. 
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was sent to the hills for the last time. Sometimes a girl spent the final night in 
the mountains building a fire and piling rocks. Two girls might go together for 
company. Frequently spirit guardians were acquired during the ceremony; 
in fact, it is quite possible that the ceremony was repeated until a spirit 
guardian was obtained. 

A boy’s first power quest was in some measure equivalent to the girl’s 
puberty ceremony." When a boy’s voice changed, some proficient hunter, after 
giving instructions, inserted sharpened twigs into the boy’s ear lobes and 
whipped his legs with a coyote tail or bowstring. He then sent the boy running 
to the hills and besought the hill spirits to treat the boy kindly and give him 
power. Afterward the sponsor performed tasks with alacrity to help the boy 
on the quest.” The boy fasted the two or three days of the quest and traveled 
from one spring to another, taking only a sip of water at each. At night he 
built fires and piled up rocks. About midnight he might sleep a little, but on 
awaking he had to jump up immediately or become lazy. Much depended on 
his active behavior during the quest. He threw rocks in all directions and if 
lucky he heard a fawn bawl, which meant that he now had hunting power, or 
he heard the groan of an old man, which meant he was to be a shaman. On 
his return and after his sponsor had given him a little water and vegetable food 
he ended his quest by diving into a stream. 

After the quest the first of each species of animal killed was given away. 
Before eating epos roots in the spring the boy took a torch and ran up a high 
hill, lighting a series of fires on the way and a large fire on top.” On returning 
that evening he spit chewed bits of epos root over his arms and legs and 
chanted, “I hope I will be fast. I hope I will be light and healthy. I hope I will 
be here next year.” The influence of the roots, which were said to carry sleep, 
was thus negated. A boy who consorted with girls before his first quest was 
certain to be lazy and worthless.™ If lazy after the first quest, subsequent 
quests were undertaken for energy and hunting power. Youths especially 
desirous of success and health went to the hills every month, staying only for 
the day and returning at sundown. 

Wealth or the skill which led to its acquisition was conferred by certain 
spirits. There were special “powers” for gambling, flint-chipping, arrow- 
making, etc. These powers could be inherited, creating a situation reminiscent 
of the Patwin functional families,* each of whom practised a specialized craft. 
However, skill came from owning certain magic formulae instead of by spirit 
assistance. The following is an account of an Atsugewi flint-chipping power: 


21 He was said to be having monthlies, aitxetki. 2 Imitative magic. 

*8 This was reported only for the Apwaruge. It was performed each spring for about six years 
after the first quest. 

% This is similar to the Northwest Californian antagonism between money and sex. 
2% McKern, 1922. 
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t in A man dived into a spring and fell through the roof of a spirit’s house in which there was 
for a workshop. Here a spirit showed the man how to flake arrow points. When the man 
ny; returned to his village he could make the points very rapidly and skillfully. A man with- 
irit out power works slowly and often breaks the point before he is half finished. 


The Atsugewi seemed to be uninterested in any activity which did not 


rl’s relate directly to the food quest, and rarely did an individual derive the major 
ter part of his living from a craft. An exception was Oknarehe, an old Atsuge man 
nd who did little but make bows and arrows, which he traded for beads and other 
=e goods. He never hunted—probably because he was lame, and he fished only 
im occasionally. His arrows were prized for their fine quality. One informant 
joy thought he had a spirit guardian that made him get up early. This again 
led reflects the common habit of thought, the emphasis being not so much on 
he skillful production as on intensive and sustained application to the task from 
on early morning till late at night. Daylight power—a spirit that helped one 
- arise early—was one of the most common spirit guardians. 
if Many of the same regulations applied to the birth ordeal as to the puberty 
wal ceremony. There was similar but not so sustained dancing after a birth, food 
yn taboos were much the same, etc. A new father (in puberty ceremony the girl’s 
od betrothed) had to travel in the hills all day. It was his duty to keep active and 
to collect wood by breaking off dead limbs, which he carried in a bundle on his 
y: back as if it were deer. This increased his hunting luck and helped the mother 
sh and child. After dancing all night he again ran to the hills at sunrise to con- 
'S tinue his travels. This program ended when the child’s navel cord dropped. 
d During pregnancy a woman was expected to move about briskly and to work 
ui all the time. This would make the baby want to be born quickly. If the woman 
>» were lazy, the baby would grow large within her and might kill her. If the 
6s baby’s feet began to emerge first, this was called cinehwu Bokci (the sun she 
. met), and resulted from the mother’s having slept past sunrise. 
y 
WARFARE 
Even war attitudes seem to have been much influenced by work ideals. The 
. Atsugewi had a more pacifistic attitude than the average Californian tribe. 
2 In marked contrast to such tribes as the Yuki and Nomlacki*® they showed 
t little pride in their prowess on the battlefield. Warfare was distasteful and was 
to be avoided if at all possible. A good chief kept his people out of war. His 
very name, juswahecar, meant “‘life saver”. The following quotation is typical: 


The Dixie Valley people didn’t fight. We did not go to war when one of our people had 
been killed. Only when two or three had been killed would we fight. I guess the Dixie 
Valley people were cowards. 


However, the Atsugewi actually seem to have been as ready as any of their 


% Goldschmidt, Essene, and Foster, 1939, 
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neighbors to seek revenge, although this was sometimes indirect, as by having 
shamans poison the enemy or by inciting a friendly tribe to attack.?’ It seems 
probable that the lengthy purification required of a killer throughout North- 
eastern California influenced the Atsugewi attitude. Certainly to be forced to 
abstain from hunting and fishing for a month—and even the time spent on the 
war path—would radically violate work-ideals. Rich men, I was told, never 
went to war. 

It is revealing to note that not everyone accepted the cultural ideals. One 
informant voiced the heretical belief that rich men were unintelligent in 
allowing themselves to be hoodwinked into working incessantly to ac- 
cumulate food, which as often as not was shared with relatives and friends. 
The “smart” individuals lay around much of the time and “sponged”’ off the 
rich. Whether this attitude was original or one prevalent among the poor it is 
difficult to say. Certainly none of my other informants mentioned it. If 
prevalent, it probably was not openly expressed. 


DISCUSSION 


Elements of the Atsugewi work-concept are not unique. The great majority 
are found, a few here and a few there, in surrounding cultures. Yet in none of 
these, to my knowledge, is there such a concentration of elements pertaining 
to industriousness. The Atsugewi puberty ceremony could be ascribed to other 
tribes without exciting particular comment as regards work emphasis. Simi- 
larly unnotable is the requirement that a pregnant woman throw her covers 
aside and jump up before sunrise to begin the day’s work which she must do 
faithfully to insure an easy delivery. Yet taken with numerous afore-mentioned 
regulations about work it becomes obvious that the above instances are 
important expressions of an unusual ideological pattern. 

The work ideology seems to have produced an intense absorption in the 
food economy and a stultification or non-acceptance of certain cultural 
elements such as ceremonials and dances. The only dances consisted of a 
simple round dance, a war dance, and those in the puberty ceremony.” 
Responsibility must be attributed to something more than environment, as 
the Northeastern Maidu in similar environmental circumstances had a series 
of elaborate dances and ceremonials.”® Of these, as well as of Wintu dances, 
the Atsugewi must have been cognizant. Shoshoneans to the east also had 


27 Although the frequent Klamath, Modoc and Paiute raids went unretaliated it was probably 
because these tribes had horses, which the Atsugewi were slow to get. The Atsugewi badly de- 
feated the Klamath on their last raid, having been warned of their coming. The Atsugewi made re- 
venging raids on the Yana, Maidu and Wintu on occasion. 

28 There was also a sweat dance which was too unformalized to be called a true dance, as it 
consisted merely of gesticulations in front of a fire to show one’s ability to withstand heat. 
2° Dixon, 1905. 
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several social dances. In recent times a few Atsugewi participated in some of 
the Maidu dances, but never did they adopt them. The ghost dances became 
intensely popular—possibly partly because there were few old ceremonials to 
compete—but this is atypical since the old culture had by then largely dis- 
integrated. 

Were Atsugewi work emphasis entirely the result of environment one 
would expect it to be more pronounced in the more rigorous eastern area than 
in the west. Likewise Shoshonean tribes in the desert-like Basin should strongly 
emphasize work, a situation which does not seem to exist.*® More probably 
the Atsugewi situation resulted from the acceptance of northern wealth ideals, 
the expression of which was warped and limited by the unfavorable environ- 
ment. Although the wealthy had an exalted position, they themselves provided 
much of the food and equipment needed to maintain and enhance it. Thus 
hard work was required, which itself came to have an exaggerated prestige 
value. Work-prestige served the added function of discouraging social para- 
sitism, which might otherwise have flourished in this somewhat paternalistic 
social system. The valuation applied to treasure wealth in Northwest Cali- 
fornia was given by the Atsugewi—who lacked any considerable amount of 
treasure wealth for display—to utilitarian objects." Even the simplest objects 
were given prestige value and were considered important forms of wealth. 
Thus, a rich man could count his wealth in equipment and food, and need not 
have a fund of treasure. Wealth display took such form as having many deer 
skins drying on racks outside the house, giving notice that the occupant was 
wealthy and an excellent hunter. These skins were later worked into Plains- 
type shirts and dresses, the wearing of which gave prestige. A minor form of 
display also occurred at “Big Times” when property was brought for trade. 
Trading itself was usually in the form of gifts to a trading partner in another 
group and brought prestige to the giver. The bride purchase of Northwestern 
California became such in name only. Although wives were bought, there was 
no negotiated price, and the property paid her family was reciprocated. Status 
did not depend on the amount paid for one’s mother, although a man derived 
considerable prestige by large gifts to his wife’s family. Gifts were donated 
from time to time as long as the marriage lasted. In this concept of generous 
giving which pervaded all economic and social relationships lies a fundamental 


8° Studies of Shoshonean groups by Kelly, Steward, Lowie, Shimkin, Stewart, and others 
make no mention of an unusual emphasis on work. 

31 The most commonly mentioned wealth objects were buckskins, otter and fisher furs— 
usually made into quivers, and clamshell beads. Northwest Californian items of treasure are rare 
or absent. Voegelin (1942, p. 90) reports woodpecker-scalp headbands as valuable among the 
Atsuge, but I got no mention of them, so they were probably not overly important. The Apwaruge 
denied having them. Dentalia were little esteemed, and long obsidian knives were absent, although 
in a myth a two-foot-long knife was a treasured possession. Possibly this is a memory of an earlier 
contact to the north. 
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difference with Northwest California. The contrasting Northwest Californian 
attitude is one of cupidity, sharp bargaining, and definite prescribed prices 
and fines. Also comparatively minor attention was paid to industriousness as 
such. The only occasions when the Atsugewi demanded a fine on the Yurok 
pattern were for murder, adultery, and rape.® Both cultures stressed individual 
property rights, which formed the basis of a paternalistic order of which the 
rich man, the controller of property, was the head, dispensing assistance and 
food to his followers. Central Californian influences have, however, given the 
Atsugewi a true hereditary chief with some political authority, though his 
constituents did not provide him with food as was usual in Central California. 

The intimate and functional relationship of the work-drive to the economy, 
political organization, marriage, and religion, and the fact that it is the basis 
for the cultural configuration has been demonstrated. It is evident that the 
basis for a strong cultural pattern of personality need not be dramatic. 
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® For adultery and rape one or one-and-a-half strings of clamshell beads were demanded. 
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THE CHANGING STRUCTURE OF A MICRONESIAN SOCIETY 
By LT. JOHN USEEM, U.S.N.R. 


NE of the most significant social phenomena of the past century has been 

the impact of the larger society on local cultures. The urbanization of 
rural life, the secularization of sacred structures, the acculturation of minority 
groups, the modernizing of primitive peoples are but different manifestations 
of the same social process. This process is modifying not only surface relation- 
ships but also the entire organization of community life; native ways of living, 
traditional patterns of social inter-action, and preexisting systems of values 
are reoriented. While we now know the characteristic features of this transi- 
tion, and can even forecast its successive stages, we are exceedingly limited in 
our skill in directing it as a social program. 

Nevertheless, American war activities make it imperative that this direc- 
tion be exercised over the islands of the Pacific. The writer, as a Naval Military 
Government officer, recently spent six months in the Palau group of Caroline 
Islands in charge of the population of Angaur. In order to develop effective 
techniques for the administration of Angaur, a systematic study was made of 
its past and more recent social order. During the course of a hundred years, 
Spanish, Germans, and Japanese in sequence endeavored to reshape the social 
contours of Palau. Now the United States is continuing that historic process. 


INDIGENOUS SOCIAL ORDER 


The Palaus lie north of New Guinea, east of the Philippines, south of the 
Marianas, and west of the Marshalls. The Palau group comprises a number of 
small islands which collectively total 185 square miles. One hundred years ago, 
Palau had between 40,000 and 50,000 inhabitants and now has approximately 
6,500 Micronesians. The continuing sharp decline in numbers which marked 
the first part of the modern period no longer prevails; the birth rate again 
exceeds the death rate. Angaur is the southernmost of the Palaus and, like 
other coral islands of the Pacific, is small, consisting of about three square 
miles. Once the Angaurese numbered around 2,500, today it contains some 350 
natives. Most of the island’s population belong to a single social order and 
share a common set of traditions. While some have visited neighboring areas, 
few have traveled beyond the confines of the Carolines. Migration within the 
Palaus has been continuous since ancient times and the patterns of living are 
much alike for the entire region. In addition to its regular inhabitants, Angaur 
has had in recent years several Chamorro, Chinese, and Japanese families, 


1 The opinions contained in this paper are the private ones of the writer and are not to be 
construed as official or as reflecting the views of the Navy Department or the Naval Service at 
large. 

I wish to thank Lt. (jg) Francis B. Mahoney, USNR, for his excellent help in the field work 
and for his stimulating discussion of the ideas herein presented. 
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indentured laborers from Okinawa, Yap, Woleai and Truk, Korean war labor 
gangs, Japanese businessmen, officials and military personnel. In the past, 
Spanish missionaries and German administrators, and even one Englishman, 
who married into a native family, temporarily lived on the island. 

Palau was politically autonomous prior to the nineteenth century. No 
outside group had ever attempted to conquer it, and it had no aspirations to 
conquer any outside group. A loose confederation existed in which each island 
was ranked according to its prestige. Melekeiok in the north and Korror in the 
south rated highest and hence dominated the cluster of islands with lower 
status in their respective areas.? The two clusters engaged in friendly rivalry 
and intermittent warfare. Wars were relatively bloodless and the longest ones 
lasted two days. Native political organization consisted of a hierarchy of 
chiefs. Within each island, chiefs were theoretically the final authority, but 
no action could be taken without previous approval of the island council. 
The island council (klobak) was made up of the ten oldest men in the ten 
leading clans, but only the three top members of the council were authorized 
to advise the chiefs. The usual procedure was for the chief to consult with the 
second ranking man, and if they agreed they would clear in succession with the 
third and fourth senior men. Upon obtaining their approval, the rest of the 
members of the council were informed in order of their social position and, by 
custom, they were expected to endorse the proposal. Should the initial con- 
sensus not prevail, however, the chief was unable to act. Only the man in the 
second highest position could argue with the chief; the others either formally 
approved or opposed a decision. If the chief violated this code or otherwise 
proved incompetent, the next highest ranked man acted as leader. The council 
as a whole served as the local bureaucracy, directing public improvements, 
fishing, and the like. These officials were called rubak. 

The framework of island life consisted of three social systems: the belu 
(village), the kebliil (clan) and the talungalak (family). Angaur had six belu 
and each of these ordinarily had ten kebdliil ; while ten talungalak per kebliil was 
regarded as the normal ratio; their number varied. 

Each system contained its own social heirarchy which determined an 
individual’s roles in public relationships.* Thus the chief of Angaur and the 
second most distinguished man of the island belonged to the highest ranking 
village and were also members of the two leading clans. The island council, 
referred to above, was made up of the senior members of the ten most distin- 
guished clans on Angaur. Intra-village affairs were directed by the head of the 


2 The headship of the Melekeiok federation was known as araklai and of the Korror as 
aibedul. 

3 All newcomers to the island were expected to become a member of a belu and a kebliil; 
they were not permitted to form their own. The children of outsiders who married local women 
belonged to her kebliil and talungalak. 
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uppermost kebliil aided by highest ranked members of the other clans, and 
their oldest sisters (or the oldest women of the clan). The former decided 
community policy and programs and the latter were in charge of the allocation 
of women’s work, food distribution, beautification projects, dancing, and other 
comparable village activities. So too, within each clan and family the person 
of highest rank directed its group activities. Male members of the social 
bureaucracy also were called rubak‘ and female members rubak-l-dil. 

While one could join or marry into a clan, membership in a family was 
gained solely through birth. All offspring of a woman were permanently 
affiliated with the same /alungalak. A bride lives in the home of her husband’s 
family, but she continues as a member of her original talungalak. The oldest 
brother of a woman with children serves as the family rubak (also referred to 
as the merreder-a-talungalak or oktomaod). If the oktomaod died or became ill, 
then the next oldest brother assumed the position of authority. Should all 
brothers be eliminated, then the sisters would shift for themselves until their 
oldest male child reached adulthood. A wife consulted her oldest brother on 
her social activities, the raising and disciplining of her children and any difficult 
personal problems. Still, only if her husband were unable to support her, she 
might expect full economic aid from her oktomaod. A man’s personal property 
and tabus are inherited by his sister’s children. In general, the talungalak was a 
matrilineal, patrilocal, consanguineal family system. 

Two other social groupings arranged the roles of the members of each 
community: the moiety (bitang) and the club (abai). The village was sub- 
divided into halves. The two leading persons of the elite clans without other 
public responsibilities served as heads of the divisions. In such community 
activities as fishing, general work, dancing, games, club-house construction, 
the members of the village functioned as a part of their subdivision. Around 
the clubs centered much of the organized social life of the community. The 
typical village had two clubs (abai-ra-el-debeel) for each moiety, one served 
for men between the ages of seventeen to thirty and the other for men past 
thirty. The youth clubs were centers for training in warfare, but members 
were not expected to engage in war until they entered the higher age bracket. 
In the interim they built defenses, repaired boats and undertook other as- 
signed tasks. During wartime all members lived continuously at the club, 
while in peace they met formally once a month and informally every day. If 
the population proved unusually large an extra club would be formed. Visitors 


4 The honorary title of rubak likewise was given to old men famed for their knowledge of 
ancient times, and the equivalent title of mhas to aged women. Rubak were also called merreder, 
their position being shown by the suffix, e.g., merreder-a-belu, merreder-a-kebliil, merreder-a- 
talungalak. In all community affairs they were invariably the acknowledged leaders. 

5 Adopted children, however, were viewed as having the same rights as those born into a 
talungalak. 
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stayed in the abai and those who became permanent residents were attached 
to one of the established clubs. Each abai had a club house; those of the 
younger age group were located near the fishing piers while the others were 
near the center of the village. A male and female head of the club were chosen 
by the village chief and were given the title of merreder-a-el-debeel.® 

While the abai were predominantly men’s clubs, women of the village 
were permitted to use them for meetings. In addition, unmarried girls from 
other Palau Islands lived in the clubs as companions for its members. They 
could not participate in village activities such as community dances and could 
leave the abai only when escorted by a member of the club. A wife who became 
jealous of her husband and quarreled with the girls in the club was fined. 
Every household was required to contribute to the support of the residents of 
the clubs. An elite club (termed the abai-ra-rubak) occupied the center of the 
village; its membership was confined to the leading ten rubak of the belu. 
Only village women with the rating of rubak-Il-dil used this club, lesser ranking 
women meeting in other clubs. Female companions for the rubak were drawn 
from the upper classes of the neighboring islands. All public meetings, celebra- 
tions, and dances were held in the courtyard in front of the abai-ra-rubak. 

Like most oceanic peasantry, the Angaurese had a subsistence-handicraft 
type of economy. A livelihood was easily extracted from the abundant local 
reserves of fish, coconut, and taro. Every clan had its artisans who were 
experts in weaving, thatching and wood carving. They erected the long, one- 
room, palm-thatch hut (b/ai) occupied by each family, built the canoes needed 
by each club and designed the utensils required by everyone. Their greatest 
creative efforts, however, were concentrated on the elaborate interior decora- 
tions of the abai which consisted of inlaid carvings portraying the community’s 
pornographic stories, moral lessons, sagas and folk tales. Both productive and 
consumptive activities were collective enterprises funneled through the clan, 
family, clubs, and moiety groupings, and were subject to the supervision of 
the rubak. Land was owned by the clan and other properties were the posses- 
sion of the family. All wealth was under the ultimate control of women and 
was inherited through the female line. Economic enterprise rated low in the 
scale of values, the accumulation of physical goods had no effect on a person’s 
status, sense of security, or standard of living. Hence only sufficient effort 
went into production to obtain subsistence and enough excess to provide the 
token gifts which were invariably presented on ceremonial occasions. Each 
major happening in the life history of a person entailed the offering of such 
gifts to certain members of various social groups, and these in turn were 
reciprocated according to a fixed scheme. 

Group expression reached its highest development in the dance. Though 


° Informally they were known as btelul—which loosely translated stands for “head’’. 
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competitive sports, feasts, and gambling were popular amusements, the 
greatest creative efforts were channelized into the nightly dances. No social 
occasion or rite was complete without a dance. The over-all form was fixed, 
but within the framework, improvisation was endless. Inventors of new 
routines were highly respected. Newcomers to the island were first honored by 
the presentation of a round of dances and then invited to display their own. 
Those which were liked were immediately learned; by this process, the popular 
Tre precision dances early were adopted as a permanent part of Angaur’s 
dances. The entire population danced in organized groups which were spon- 
sored by the abai and directed by the rubak-l-dil. 

While the extreme deviate was summarily dealt with by a court made up 
of rubak, the culture allowed free play to a wide variety of personality types. 
The ideal man was one who was soft-spoken, reserved in his judgments, 
deferent to his superiors, kindly to his inferiors, unaggressive in social relation- 
ships, and above all mild, stable, and poised. Though parents make concerted 
efforts to inculcate these norms in their children there is no attempt to repress 
their normal emotional reactions, thus no building up of deep inner tensions. 
While mental disorders were rare, as in other areas of the south Pacific, oc- 
casionally persons ran amok and when confronted by an exceedingly stimula- 
ting situation the reaction was one of incessant yawning and a great desire for 
sleep. Crime, too, was uncommon; the entire family of a premeditated murderer 
was killed and their personal holdings destroyed. For lesser infractions of the 
mores persons were usually fined. 

An individual’s ordinary costume consisted of a breech cloth for men and a 
grass skirt for women. Tatooing was a universal adornment, the pictorial 
decorations designating a person’s stage ir the life cycle and social position. 

The Angaurese, physically, are primarily a product of Polynesian, 
Melanesian, and Malayan admixtures. The influence of Japanese, Chinese 
and European stocks is also evident. Hence the population is heterogeneous 
in appearance, varying from the short, stout pyknic to the tall, slender asthenic 
types. Skin color ranges from light yellow to dark brown, and hair from brown 
to black. No premium is placed on the possession of any particular combination 
of features. There is a great sensitivity about being linked with a negroid 
stock, resentment of the inferior racial position ascribed to the Palau by the 
Chamorro, Filipino and Japanese, and a feeling of superiority over such groups 
as the Yap, Sonsorol, and Woleai. The commonly used designation of the 
Palau as kanakas is strongly objected to as reflecting adversely on their 
quality as a people. 

The legendary origin of Angaur itself was traced to the time when the 
island was believed to have emerged from the water. From the outset a god- 
like family occupied the island. The offspring of this family, a son named Wap, 
was exceedingly large at birth and continued to grow higher and ever higher. 
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Soon he was taller than the trees and it was no longer possible to feed him, to 
see his face or his children whom he held in his arms. In desperation his family 
put faggots at his feet, set them aflame and so Wap finally fell on his side. His 
dead body and those of his children formed the remainder of the Palaus. Then 
the family dispersed, settling the rest of the Palaus. But there was no social 
hierarchy at first, for everyone stemmed from the same talungalak. To over- 
come this problem a great conference was called and the population was sub- 
divided into social ranks which have continued unbroken through time. 
Families and clans explain their position in the social structure in terms of this 
beginning. Each of these groups had guardian spirits who were subject to some 
control through worship and the observation of the family tabus and clan 
totemic proscriptions. The priesthood passed through Angaur’s leading clan 
and was both the trustee of the island’s customs and the only group authorized 
to engage in sorcery. 

There was little interest in the outside world, although the Angaurese were 
vaguely aware of Yap, Sonsoral, the Philippines, Celebes, New Guinea, China, 
and the Marianas because of occasional visitors from these places. The Euro- 
pean traders who intermittently came to Palau since the sixteenth century 
were given a friendly reception but stayed only briefly and had no great 
influence on native life. It was not until the end of the nineteenth century that 
the outside world began to assume a major importance to Palau’s society. 


THE IMPACT OF SPANISH, GERMAN, AND JAPANESE CONTROL ON THE 
NATIVE SOCIAL ORDER 

During the past century, the Spanish, Germans, and Japanese in sequence 
dominated the Palaus. In characteristic fashion each colonial power, during 
its period of control, sought to reform native ways to conform to its pre- 
conceptions of the proper modes of behavior. Though they differed in the 
means employed in bringing about the change and in the aspects of the local 
culture they concentrated on, their ends were essentially alike. 

While it is customary to think of the Japanese as an Oriental influence, their 
objectives, in reality, differed little from those of their predecessors. For 
example, the Japanese stressed the capitalistic mores surrounding labor and 
individual advancement, the concept of progress and change as values per se, 
and sought to disseminate numerous mechanical devices which are usually 
thought of as uniquely Western. Hence, the supplanting of one colonial power 
by another did not entail a major break in the controlling group’s attitude 
towards Palau’s way of living. 

The Spanish formally exercised control over Palau for fourteen years, from 
1885 to 1899, the Germans for fifteen years between 1899 and 1914, and the 
Japanese in the thirty-year span 1914-1944. The brevity of the Spanish and 
German eras, in contrast to the Japanese, limited their influence on native life. 
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Spanish administration was almost entirely in the hands of the Capuchin 
order of monks. The principal efforts of this governing body were directed at 
evangelization, “uplifting” of native morals, and the preservation of order. 
While the first missionaries were received with indifference, continuous efforts 
eventually resulted in the conversion of the bulk of the population to Catholi- 
cism. To achieve these ends tabus, totemism, sorcery, the worship of ancestral 
spirits, and inter-islanct warfare were discouraged by all possible methods. 
Native styles of dancing were declared to be sinful. The fourteen years of 
Spanish control were of primary significance in their impact on the religious 
life of Angaur. The loss of supernatural sanctions of the social hierarchy in- 
directly weakened the social order and thereby made possible other changes 
in the subsequent period. 

The Germans, in keeping with their national mind-set, sought to system- 
atize native life. While the Germans did not intervene in the details of the 
social life of Angaur, they established a series of regulations concerning native 
institutions. These were not deliberately designed to modify the total culture 
but rather to alter those iterrs in conflict with Germ an conceptions of the good 
life. Missionary activities were encouraged, the native religious practices were 
outlawed, mission schools were made compulsory, women companions for the 
club prohibited. Palau style dances were permitted but not encouraged. Chiefs 
were retained in control but subjected to detailed supervision from above and 
their authority curtailed. Heavy emphasis was placed on health measures. 
The first hospitals were established, toilets were introduced and their use made 
compulsory, the homes of dysentery cases were destroyed to prevent con- 
tagion, and a program to « mbat yaws was begun. The one-room long-houses 
were viewed with disfavor and so newlyweds were required to build small 
paim-thatch huts. A network of roads linking all the communities of the island 
was constructed. The greatest effort of all was directed toward the develop- 
ment of a capitalistic economy. Scientists quickly located phosphate deposits, 
and the German South Seas Phosphate Company immediately entered 
into production. Everything possible was done to replace the cooperative- 
subsistence economy by an individualistic commercial economy. Native 
money which had more social than fiduciary significance was exchanged for 
German money. Extension of credit was stopped so that people would work 
regularly to acquire purchasing power. Club-controlled labor and trade, and 
the family-clan inheritance of property were declared inoperative. Every 
man between twenty and sixty was required to plant eight coconut trees 
a year, and to accept wage work. Men were not allowed to loaf in the club 
during the work day. Collective land holdings were liquidated, on the theory 
that each person would then have to work to gain a livelihood, and none 
would be free of labor. Within a short time much of the island lands were owned 
by the phosphate company. The German era was of lasting effect in that it 
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inaugurated many of the social and economic policies subsequently pursued 
by the Japanese. But the inner life of the community was hardly troubled by 
the German superimposed values. The shift from German to Japanese control 
took place with no local conflict between the two powers. During the transition 
the former officials aided the incoming ones in setting up their administration. 

Japanese administration of Angaur passed through three phases: the Navy 
period of control (1914-1918), a mixed Navy and civil service organization 
(1918-1922), and finally the South Seas Bureau (1922-1944). The Navy 
retained the pre-existing legislation but relaxed its enforcement. Navy person- 
nel were friendly to the natives and in general allowed the people to run their 
own society. The same outlook prevailed in the mixed period. The Navy held 
the key positions while the Japanese civil servants carried out the routine 
governmental programs. No major effort was made to alter local institutions 
but a great number of minor regulations were introduced by the bureaucracy. 
The South Seas Bureau adopted all of the socio-economic programs typical 
of an enlightened colonial imperialism—namely, the controlled exploitation 
of local resources, the improvement of the population’s well-being, and the 
maintenance of a responsible government. 

A wide variety of measures was undertaken to facilitate the modernization 
of native life.’ To inculcate further the incentives necessary to workers in a 
capitalistic system, stress was placed on the prestige which surrounds persons 
of wealth and the moral values of industry and continuous labor. Similarly, 
time-consuming ceremonies and dances which disrupted the daily work 
schedule were frowned upon. To encourage a desire for wage work and higher 
levels of living, quantities of manufactured articles ranging from canned fish 
to electric light bulbs were imported for sale to natives. In order to offset native 
indifference to modern health procedures, a hospital was opened, medical care 
was given free, and an extensive sanitary program was undertaken. Public 
schools were designed to give the usual elementary courses in language 
(Japanese), mathematics, natural sciences, geography, agriculture and crafts- 
manship, and also to acquaint the younger generation with a new code of 
ethics and mode of behavior. School teachers constantly emphasized the need 
for ‘‘modernization”. While a series of lectures was given on native history, the 
lesson pointed out was the importance of progress. 

The Japanese administrators had trouble comprehending the more intricate 
aspects of the native social structures. Claiming to see no practical value in 
the complex social organization, particularly in view of the decline of the size 
of the native population, they proceeded to simplify the island’s communities 
and clan system. Angaur’s ancient six belu were reduced to three and placed 
on a district basis. The number of clans was cut down to four in the larger 


7See Yanaihara, 1940, for a presentation of the rationale advanced for this point of view. 
(See Bibliography at end of article.) 
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and two in the smaller villages. While the moiety system was used in the labor 
gangs, as in other groupings, its cooperative features were abolished to enhance 
individualism. Earnings were thus given to each person rather than to the 
group as a unit. 

The Japanese admired the architectural features of the clubhouse, and 
even encouraged the natives to save one as a museum, but they eliminated all 
of the clubs’ governing and social functions, so that they ceased to have much 
significance to the Angaurese. The most drastic alteration was in the system 
of governing. Native officials had fled to their homes during the shift from 
German to Japanese control; while soon recalled to duty, they were never 
restored to their original positions. For a brief time the Japanese tried the 
German scheme of indirect rule, using native chiefs and council as their 
intermediary, but then abandoned it. Direct intervention in the internal 
affairs of Angaur society became the standard operating procedure. In the 
German period native chiefs retained most of their traditional prerogatives 
including the issuance of all orders to the members of their group. Councils 
also wielded much influence, for they continued to exercise their right to pass 
on the chiefs’ edicts. But with Japanese direct rule, the chiefs and the councils 
were stripped of much of their authority. Laws were promulgated by the 
Bureau and the chiefs merely carried out the enactments. Hence the weakened 
chieftainship became the only recognized native office. When the people 
objected to an ordinance they no longer appealed to their chiefs or council but 
assembled as a body and went directly to the Japanese official. Such an appeal, 
however, was not an easy enterprise, for it entailed traveling to Korror, the 
headquarters of the South Sea Bureau, and often the official responsible was 
in Truk or Tokio. 

The focal point of local enterprise, the phosphate works, were enlarged 
and their ownership transferred to the quasi-governmental South Seas Colonial 
Company (Nanyo Takuchoku Kabushiki Kaisha). This enterprise continued 
the German practice of implementing the local labor supply by the importation 
of workers from Truk, Woleai, Yap, and Saipan. Such contract laborers were 
housed apart from the rest of the local population, and as a transient group 
were given more limited aids than those accorded the people of Angaur. The 
company in cooperation with the South Seas Bureau provided social security 
benefits for aged and injured workers, honored the terms of its labor contracts,*® 
paid its workers a fairly high wage and, according to its former employees, 
treated them with fairness and humanity. Natives were not encouraged to set 
up their own small enterprises and while many local industries declined, such 
as seamanship and seafaring trades, a few natives did open stores and artisans 
made handicrafts for the souvenir market. Commercial relations displaced 


8 Cf. Decker, 1940, pp. 136-146, for a summary of labor legislation in effect on Angaur. 
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bartering, and Japanese money became the only legal tender. No ceiling was 
placed on the wealth accumulated by the Angaurese and some succeeded in 
saving considerable sums of money. Taxes were low, the South Seas Bureau 
meeting most of the costs of its own personnel and public utilities. Skilled 
Japanese carpenters were brought to the island to build Japanese-style wooden 
homes which the population viewed as a distinct gain in health conditions. 

The Bureau maintained that Christianity was an alien culture. The at- 
tempt was made to convince the islanders that the God of Europe was Christ, 
and that of the Far East, Buddha. The established Christian Churches were 
tolerated as a temporary expedient, pending the time natives would become 
accustomed to the new order. It thus became increasingly difficult for ministers 
to conduct regular services, and with the start of the war Christian services 
were outlawed. On Shinto holidays the entire population was required to 
present itself at the shrines and to pay homage Despite these pressures, the 
natives continued loyal to their faith and furtively held services at night in 
their homes. 

Through informal but constant pressure, other innovations took place. 
The wearing of clothing became universal and tatooing no longer was done by 
the younger generations. The use of the Japanese language, the practice of 
bowing, the covering up of the mouth while laughing, preoccupation with 
cleanliness in the home and in appearance, the gearing of the day’s routine to 
the clock, the use of rice as the staple food, refraining from outward show of 
romantic love in courtship were but a few indications of the range of innova- 
tions. Young men in line for leadership were selected from each village to visit 
Japan. Upon return these persons were encouraged to win adherents to the 
new manners and morals. One of the most far-reaching influences was the 
daily social interaction between the Japanese residents and the Angaurese. 
This was especially true among the children who played together and shared 
a common daily routine. The emulation of the group with high prestige was 
inevitable, and so unconsciously and in many subtle ways the Angaurese took 
on Japanese mores and folkways. 

The South Seas Bureau policy of gradualism and of piecemeal alterations, 
however, evoked unforseen results. The withdrawal of one traditional practice 
dislocated a series of others, some of which were deemed desirable. In order to 
reduce some of the more serious maladjustments and restore an equilibrium a 
Palau youth conference was called in 1936 at Korror. A number of decisions 
were reached and these were declared to be binding on the entire population. 
Thereafter the fixed sum (bus) that might be paid for a wife was set at 100 
yen. Prior to that, common men usually had paid that sum for a wife, and 
chiefs from two to four times that amount. As persons sought to outbid each 
other, the commoners with regular jobs could outbid men of high rank, 
thereby provoking much controversy, and with the growth of a money 
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economy, inflation occurred. Previous attempts to regulate the elaborate gift- 
exchange system had also produced social confusion. To overcome this 
situation, the entire system was declared to be no longer in effect. For example 
the orrau pattern was one in which the bride received from each male member 
of her clan about 30 yen worth of food. This gift eventually was repaid from 
her husband’s wealth (drawn from his clan) to each of her relatives with a gift 
of 100 yen. The difference was viewed as compensation to her clan for the 
loss of her earning power. This pattern intermeshed with the practice of un- 
married women spending ten months as companions in the club of a neighbor- 
ing island for which their clan was rewarded. The suppression of this practice 
disorganized the entire exchange system. No longer was a clan profiting from 
the girls, and yet husbands were expected to compensate for the theoretical 
loss to the clan. Moreover, in the past the husband acquired gift money 
through the earnings of his sisters, but inasmuch as they no longer were staying 
at a club, the husband found it difficult to obtain the required amounts. Hard 
feelings also were engendered by outgroup marriages, for the Japanese, 
Chinese, Chamorros and other foreign groups would not participate in this 
custom. 

Uncapitalistic behavior was never stamped out, and social voids remained 
where no adequate substitutes were forthcoming. The ceremonial feasts which 
accompanied the passage rites were contravening the recently introduced 
capitalistic modes of behavior. For instance, after death an expensive feast 
lasting several days was held in the home of the deceased. In former times the 
clan assumed the burden of promoting such feasts, but the conversion of some 
of the population to individual savings rather than group-sharing precipitated 
sharp conflicts. The Japanese housing program evoked a new type of para- 
sitism. Families would call upon their clan to meet the cost of the new home 
in accordance with traditional practices. But while in the old days once a 
home was built the families remained in it permanently, now, enterprising 
families would soon sell their new household, keep the profit, and then call on 
the clan to meet the cost of building another. While waiting the construction 
of the second place, the ambitious family would move into the dwelling of any 
member of its clan. These practices were declared illegal. A series of similar 
rules was worked out for other difficulties but at no time was a complete 
adjustment reached. The reciprocal rights and duties of the two sexes were 
obscured by the reforms which had been made in the clan-family system. The 
role of women which originally had been clearly defined was now ambiguous. 
Marital ties also were confused. A native would be deemed married to two 
women under Angaur custom; the Japanese regarded the additional mate as a 
“friend”; and the missionaries denied that the second marital relationship 
legally existed. Similarly, the ages and names of persons were confused. The 
native year was six months long and in the sixth month everyone advanced 
one year in age. The Germans successfully introduced the western. system of 
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computing age, but the Japanese used their calendric system and assumed the 
new-born to be a year old. Palau’s definition of adulthood depended on. an 
individual’s physical maturity; the Spanish and Germans set the standard at 
sixteen and the Japanese used twenty. Likewise the Angaurese gave their 
new-born one name in their life history; the Spanish padres added Christian 
names and the Japanese recognized another. As a result there is no uniformity 
in these cultural common denominators. 

A dual social order took form under the direction of the Bureau. Several 
hundred Japanese settled in Angaur and, unlike their predecessors, brought 
their families to the island. While in some areas of life they freely mixed with 
the natives, in others they remained aloof. This quasi-caste system was most 
apparent in the schools; Angaurese and Japanese went to different schools and 
the former were not permitted to enter the higher schools, despite their con- 
stantly expressed desire to do so. Nor were they accepted into the South Sea 
Bureau as high officials, or in the armed forces (a few were recruited for labor 
battalions). Moreover, in local court cases, Japanese were favored over natives. 
The latter were inferentially informed that the Japanese were of a superior 
stock, and that the Angaurese should aspire to be like their superiors but 
should have no illusions of achieving that end. The islanders were told that 
historically the people of Palau were an aboriginal type emanating from the 
same race as the Japanese. It was said that the Japanese stemmed from Malay- 
Indian peoples who passed through the South Seas on their way to Japan. 
Native reaction was one of unspoken scepticism, for it was obvious to them 
that there was no racial linkage and that the two groups had little in common 
in the way of customs and language. Yet there was no overpowering dislike 
of the Japanese. Native children were told by their parents to respect the 
Japanese, because they were bringing to them a new civilization. The gradual 
rise in scale of living gave the people a feeling that they were better off than 
before. Furthermore, Japanese administrators were highly congenial in their 
personal face-to-face relations, and expressed deep interest in the islanders’ 
welfare. Though Japanese and Angaurese lived in separate villages, many 
enduring friendships developed between the members of the two groups, and 
in a few instances marriages occurred between Japanese men and Angaurese 
women. 

The last year of Japanese dominance was marked by a renaissance of the 
indigenous social order. The Japanese were too preoccupied to combat this 
revival and so relinquished control over the daily lives of the natives. Conflict- 
ing orders between officials of the South Seas Bureau and the army officers 
created a situation in which the natives could choose their own course of 
action from a series of alternatives. Informed that they would be hideously 
treated should the Americans come, the Angaurese decided they would be 
better off if their own ingroup was made strong to meet the difficult period 
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ahead. Rubak and chiefs resumed their former duties and parents retold to 
their children their own version of history and native customs. The clan and 
family resumed many of their ancient activities; such ceremonies as orrau 
again came into play. Church services were held regularly in secret. People 
began to wear a necklace of their ancient money, the colors of which denoted 
their status in the old social heirarchy. The same spirit permeated other social 
relationships. Abandoned ceremonies were once more held. The response to 
the Japanese edict suppressing modern style dances was a restoration of old 
dances. The number of marriages to members of the outgroup fell off sharply 
and the amount of social interaction confined solely to the ingroup steadily 
expanded. These activities did not reflect overt opposition to Japan but 
merely a growing sense that in their own social order they found comfort. The 
Angaurese felt that death was imminent, and so, like any social group in 
upheaval, they felt more secure in relying on their traditional modes of 
behavior thau in trusting their fate to the newer ways of action. The American 
invasion of Angaur quickened this process. When the islanders were ordered 
to the hills for safety the chiefs directed the evacuation. Individualistic 
activities were completely replaced by cooperative programs organized along 
traditional lines. During the American siege of the hills, the merreder-a- 
talungalak gave orders to their sisters’ families. The rubak organized parties of 
the men’s abai to search for food and water. The acting chief and senior 
members of the several kebliil assumed active leadership over the entire group 
and made the final decision to surrender to the Americans, and thereafter 
represented their people in all dealings with the newcomers. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF AMERICAN NAVAL MILITARY GOVERNMENT 


The assumption of American control of Angaur was accompanied by the 
total destruction which surrounds war. Unlike the previous transitions, there 
was no continuity in the economic or community life of the island. Native 
homes and villages were uninhabitable, the principal source of livel:aood—the 
phosphate mine—ceased operations, and even the topography of the island 
was greatly modified by hyperactive engineers. 

The Angaurese slipped through the Japanese lines into the American lines. 
They arrived in rags, many were ill, and everyone was filled with anxiety. 
They looked with concern upon a large hole being dug for a latrine, fearing it 
might be their grave. They were exceedingly meek and extremely anxious to 
please the Americans. When asked to perform a job, it was soon necessary to 
tell them to slow down for they worked as fast and as hard as humanly pos- 
sible. Thus, when unloading sand from a truck they would try to make the 
floor immaculate, brushing off all the loose particles with their hands. In- 
tensely human was the reaction to photographers; even though frightened, 
disheveled and dirty, they tried desperately to look presentable for the 
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pictures, simulating a smile, arranging their torn and tattered garments. Their 
sole possessions consisted of a few packs carried in their arms; these contained 
religious tracts, makeup for the girls, handicraft implements for the artisans, 
native stone money and Japanese currency, tortoise-shell work (the most 
valued possession of the clans), some miscellaneous household utensils, prized 
clothing, and a few cigarettes. For days, when not called upon for any activity, 
they slept, rested and talked. There was practically no movement, no running 
about by the children, no social activity. 

The liberation of a primitive society proved to be a far more complex affair 
than anticipated. Liberation from Japanese control created a political vacuum. 
There being no fixed, long-range foreign policy for guidance of military 
government, it was necessary to confine all programs to the immediate, short- 
range objectives. Liberation connotes freedom, which was not practicable 
in an area of military operations. To offset the enemy’s indoctrination regard- 
ing America, the civil-affairs staff relied on personal social relations rather 
than formal lectures. Enlisted men from small midwestern towns proved to 
be especially effective in communicating a sense of sympathetic understand- 
ing. While occasionally, in their brash informal American way, they ran 
counter to local mores, their genuine naiveté, utter lack of arrogance, and 
regard for natives as equals quickly elicited an exceedingly friendly response. 
The preconceived American notion of ‘‘primitiveness” also was quickly found 
to be a meaningless construct. A half century of acculturation and capitalistic 
industrial development had brought to the people of Angaur most of the 
attributes of modern civilization. It was quite a shock for military personnel 
to be asked if they knew about moving pictures, ice cream, and table tennis. 
The civil-affairs planners had been misled by the anthropological literature 
perused prior to invasion; it presented an antiquated picture of native life at 
the level of the German era, and was permeated with propagandistic stereo- 
types of Japanese actions.® As a result, supplies were taken for an aboriginal 
people, whereas in reality what was needed were items of the same type as 
would be brought to a South Dakota rural community. The issuance of 
emergency relief precipitated some unforseen cultural complications. An 
attempt to ascertain who needed shoes evoked a community-wide controversy. 
Shoes were not merely an article of wear but also a mark of status. Those who 
previously were without shoes insisted that everyone urgently needed them, 
and persons who once possessed them maintained with great feeling that only 
the elite were entitled to shoes. American democratic concepts of social 


* The only reports of quality were A. Kramer’s Palaw, 1912-1929, 5 vols., and Yanaihara, 
op. cit. Such popular writings as Willard Price’s Japan’s Islands of Mystery, 1944, and Yamasaki’s 
Micronesia and Micronesians, 1927, I.P.R. were highly fanciful. Keesing’s The South Seas in 


the Modern World, 1941, represented a sound orientation but contained little directly bearing on 
Palau. 
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equality clashed with native concepts of social stratification. The issue was 
finally resolved by the compromise provision of shoes to all workers, thereby 
setting up a new social category. These were thereafter worn regardless of 
personal comfort and correctness of fit. Communication, as it had amongst 
previous incoming governments, turned out to be a vexing problem. Nothing 
is more frustrating than the urgent need to convey or comprehend some idea 
and be confronted by the blockage of language differences. Having a single 
interpreter who spoke Japanese and no Palau, the more ingenious soon 
resorted to a special brand of elementary English accompanied by gestures; 
such phrases as O.K., very good, got, all-a-same were rapidly assimilated by the 
natives who were more adept (and perhaps more motivated as well as ex- 
perienced) at acquiring a new speech. But the more subtle social relationships 
involving abstract concepts were either untangled by the interpreter or passed 
over by default. To overcome this barrier, classes in English were soon estab- 
lished for the Angaurese and a study of native institutions undertaken. 

The writer had established as the goal of all civil-affairs actions the restora- 
tion of the indigenous ways of living, but it was soon found that reconstruction 
of a culture brings forth at least as many societal problems as the process of 
destruction. It was not possible or even entirely desirable to eliminate all of 
the cultural modifications which had occurred in the past fifty years."° Some 
new traits had become deeply ingrained habit patterns, and even conscious 
efforts by the group to change them were not very successful—such was the 
case of bowing, which had become a motor response. Native school teachers, 
habituated to Japanese martial practices, found it hard to avoid ordering- 
forbidding methods and resorting to military procedure in the classroom and 
in organizing sports. Numerous Japanese idioms of speech as well as some 
Spanish and German had infiltrated into Palau, and no adequate substitutes 
were readily available. A proposal to build thatched houses elicited the 
reaction that they were not as healthy or as comfortable as the modern wooden 
type. There was no interest in returning to the earlier type of dress or sanitary 
practices, and rice plus canned goods was regarded as the only completely 
satisfying food. Children were more interested in learning American than in 
hearing about the former customs. The attempts of the older women to teach 
the ancient dances were soon abandoned for lack of interest; youth wanted 
to do Western dances. Moving pictures were far more popular than native 
festivals. 

Changing subordinate-superordinate relationships brought forth serious 
psychological problems. Angaur people have so long played the role of the 
subordinate that they have developed fixed habit patterns for this social 
status. For example, they never would object outwardly to any proposal, 


10 The same problem is evident in the case of the American Indian. See Useem, Macgregor, 
and Useem, 1943. 
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regardless of its intrinsic demerits, and even when patently absurd orders were 
issued they invariably would carry them out. Despite much prompting they 
would not express their wishes unless specifically asked to do so, and then the 
response was that they would do whatever the governors wished them to do. 
The latter would state they would like to do what the people desired. After 
some hesitation a definite preference would be given but with many apologies. 
Whenever native leaders were asked to recommend policies, elicited answers 
were in terms of a projected role of a superordinate, rather than in terms of 
the subordinate’s interests. The suggested course was highly demanding on 
themselves. Thus in a case of a person violating the sanitary orders, the chief’s 
proposal of discipline was far harsher than warranted by the act, by native 
penalties or American norms. In the theoretical framework of Mead," their 
experience with prior authorities had built up a “generalized other” of super- 
ordinates whose social acts would be satisfactory for the elite and inconvenient 
for themselves. Hence, when called upon to assume the role of policy-making, 
heretofore denied them, they made decisions which would call forth in them- 
selves previously established emotional responses of subordinates. Intellec- 
tually they could assume coordinate status in the new ‘‘democratic”’ era but 
habitual anticipatory behavior led them to act as superordinates to themselves. 
Following the practice of emulating the dominant group in outward behavior, 
in part a by-product of the high prestige of the American and in part to please 
him, miscellaneous American traits were indiscriminately copied; young men 
modeled themselves after the G.I., and girls tried to imitate the women shown 
in moving pictures and magazines. The jitterbug dances were tried out with 
great interest, and samples of other types of American dances were constantly 
requested. This outlook persisted even when social interaction had continued 
for some time and they had gained completely a sense of security. The An- 
gaurese invariably consulted the writer prior to undertaking any community 
activity. Domestic quarrels were brought to him for adjudication, not because 
the proper course of action was uncertain, but rather to gain an expected 
formal sanction, despite reiteration that none was required. When a husband, 
disturbed by gossip that his wife was engaged in flirtations, made inquiries 
and learned there was no truth to the rumor, he still asked the writer formally 
to declare her innocent. 

Attempts to restore Palau life brought disagreements over the exact nature 
of old institutions. Individuals live a social pattern rather than intellectually 
comprehend it in all its ramifications. Hence, knowledge of former ways was 
uncertain and the correct procedures became the topic of debate. The restora- 
tion of different cultural complexes led to internal contradictions requiring 
further modifications. For example, succession to leadership positions, as 


" Mead, 1934. 
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earlier indicated, was determined by status in the three hierarchal systems. 
Death and the evacuation of some of these native officials by the Japanese 
necessitated the choice of a new island chief and several rubak. Two rivals for 
the headship appeared, each with legitimate claims based on two different 
cultural traditions. Some families and clans lacked anyone eligible for the 
position of rubak. In such situations improvisations were made which entailed 
the compromising of ancient institutions. 

The appraisal of former customs in order to decide whether or not they 
should be reinstated is an exceedingly difficult task. It brings into the fore- 
ground the whole question of values. Past practices must be judged in the per- 
spective of future goals, hedonistic folkways balanced with practicalities, etc. 
It also entails consideration of the intrinsic merits of the modifications made 
during the Spanish, German and Japanese regimes. The enterprise would be 
impossible if Angaur lacked a basic cultural orientation that is shared by the 
entire group. It would be inconceivable to procure a consensus in a hetero- 
geneous, disorganized, large population with conflicting interests and rival 
factions. Angaur’s tightly knit society has been integrated rather than dis- 
integrated by fifty years of external pressures. Hence, while means of achieving 
the group’s aspirations are evoking much thought, there is no debate over the 
ends themselves. Canny native insight, shared by peasant peoples, that 
comprehends events as shaping the course of life as much as any purposive 
action, frees current discussions from any tenseness or sense of crisis. The 
mental hygiene value of discussions to the group even if they turn out to be 
of no consequence, cannot be dismissed. They give the people renewed confi- 
dence and a feeling of dignity. 

With the alleviation of the emergency and the commencement of the 
restoration of a semi-autonomous society the focus of attention has begun to 
turn toward the restoration of a sound economy. Concern is common over the 
economic outlook. The major task of economic rehabilitation remains undone. 
There has been no opportunity to replace the personal and househoid effects 
lost through the actions of the armed forces. Fiscal policies have precluded 
natives advancing beyond the relief level to economic self-dependency. The 
prewar earnings of Japanese currency were exchanged at the current low 
rates, thus resulting in a considerable loss of wealth. Only a small proportion 
of the money held by the people was released to them after the exchange, the 
rest being held in trust until the end of the war. Savings accounts were not 
honored despite the fact that the bank funds were found intact and receipts 
were available. Clan and village funds have been frozen. Wages are low and 
such household goods as are placed on sale are scaled at a high price. To take 
an extreme case, a formerly wealthy native owned $2,450.00 in postal savings 
and $750.00 in cash. After the exchange he had $10.00. In former times he 
earned the equivalent of $1.10 a day and now his wage is 25 cents a day. He 
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must now work eight days to earn a sufficient sum to buy a pair of trousers. 
Obviously he is unable to maintain his family without public aid. The eco- 
nomic outlook appears bleak to the Angaurese. The phosphate industry and 
local food resources seem to be gone, and there is no certainty how they can 
obtain a livelihood in the post-war years. As a partial remedy for these short- 
comings, the civil affairs administration has imported new seeds and developed 
an experimental farm. To add to native income, the sale of handicrafts and a 
laundry service have been organized, with the proceeds placed in a community 
trust fund. But this work nets a small return in terms of the need. A more 
promising program is the apprenticeship training of natives in technical trades 
which might be needed should the island become an air terminal. The major 
task of economic reconstruction awaits future action. What will happen after 
the war is over and the American forces leave is a matter of considerable 
worry among the native leadership. It is apparent to the Angaurese that 
Palau cannot stand in the modern period as an independent nation or as a 
self-sufficient economy. The idea of a “United South Seas” seems equally 
impractical. There therefore appears to be no other alternative to that of 
control by some other country. While there are ethnic ties with the Philippines 
it is felt that the Filipinos will be so involved in their own reconstruction that 
Palau would be neglected should it become a part of the Philippine Common- 
wealth. The Japanese are not wanted; first because they kept the islanders 
down, and secondly because Palau does not wish to be attached to a defeated, 
discredited nation. Universally, the preference is to remain under the American 
aegis. In spite of the uncertainties of the future the population is enthusiastic 
over the chance to restore its own way of living. Because of the experience of 
the last half century, the Angaurese are convinced they can never fully re- 
establish a static ancestral type of order or return to a subsistence economy. 
The acculturation process continues within the American framework as it has 
under the Spanish, German, and Japanese predecessors. 


NATIVE REACTIONS TO THE ACCULTURATION PROCESS 


A society which believes it is being persecuted or exploited, and without 
the power of overt retaliation, develops techniques for counteracting the 
dominant power. The opposition may take the form of a well-organized 
underground, a nativistic movement, or may assume a more subtle form of 
passive resistance. Likewise a group convinced that its rulers are hostile to its 
indigenous culture and determined to eradicate it will develop strong ingroup 
cohesiveness and intensify its efforts to preserve its cultural integrity. Strong 
pressue will be exerted against the deviate who seeks to gain personal ad- 
vantage through either escaping into the dominant group or acting as a 
“quisling”’. But it does not follow that a society subjected to social reorganiza- 
tion and cultural indoctrination responds in these ways if it deems the motives 
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. of the elite to be honorable and their premises historically sound. Such is the 
> case of Angaur. With the single exception of its early rebellion against con- 
1 version to Christianity, the people have never consciously fought the outsider. 
The absence of opposition was not due to a sense of total defeat and resignation 
to the inevitable, as is true of the Sioux Indians. Rather, it emanates from a 
realistic acknowledgment that to survive as a culture Palau society must 
accommodate itself to the modern colonial-capitalistic world. Native hostility 
to the Germans centered primarily on the ruthless, unyielding methods they 
used to gain their ends. There was no resentment of the Germans’ objectives 
and no feeling that they were unjust in their dealings with the Angaurese. So, 
too, discontentment with the Japanese stemmed not from the changes they 
imposed but rather from the limits placed on native advancement in the 
newer social institutions. Their eagerness today to learn American ways is but 
another indication of this desire to adjust to new circumstances. 

No matter how receptive a society may be to innovations, nevertheless, 
differences in social roles produce differences in reaction patterns to the 
process of acculturation. As elsewhere, young men are the first to accept the 
new and aged women the last. The older generation cannot easily discard 
lifetime habits even when it conscientiously desires to do so. It views with 
nostalgia the former era and manifests concern over the behavior of the 
younger generation. The latter, in turn, is impatient with the conservative 
qualities of its parents, critical of their seeming reluctance to change, and 
resentful of the censorious attitude of the older group. These social gaps are 
as evident on Angaur as in Iowa, and in both instances the social gaps bring 
forth misunderstanding and verbal conflicts over much the same issues.” 

The young men and women of Angaur say that they prefer the “open- 
ways” of life rather than the old-fashioned ways. By this they do not mean 
) complete disregard of social decorum or freedom from all moral restraint. 
They have been moulded by the Japanese educational system into highly 
conventionalized personalities who faithfully adhere to a fixed code of eti- 
quette. “Open” connotes aggressiveness in seeking by direct methods the 
ends desired, preference for new modes of behavior over the traditional social 
norms, interest in the future rather than the past. Parents worry about the 
manifestations of these attitudes. Children seem to them impolite: for example, 
they sing aloud whenever they wish to rather than confining their songs to 
group-sponsored occasions. They are brazen in premarital relationships, 
quarrelsome, and have no shame in engaging in domestic controversies in 
public. They are indiscriminate in acceptance of anything that seems new and 
indifferent to that which is ancestral. The older generation finds it hard to 
convey to the young people the spirit of their past; thus a child will interrupt 
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a legend being related about a famous inter-island war to ask the reason for 
the war itself; they show no interest in maintaining the tabus of their éa- 
lungalak and freely discuss their kebliil’s secret totemic history with outsiders. 

The behavior of the older generation often evokes embarrassment among 
the younger group. Parents have no compunction in displaying their emotions 
in public and are not interested in looking nice. Sometimes they even forget 
to put on a full set of clothing,” chew betel nut, and neglect properly to arrange 
their homes. The aged have no conception of time; they judge the hour by the 
sun rather than by the clock. Older folks seem content with merely a sub- 
sistence; the men appear satisfied just to “fish and build canoes” and the 
women to “weave and talk”. They are more concerned with the acquirement 
of personal virtues than with social progress, according greater respect to a 
person with poise and an even disposition than to one with much property. 
To the complaint that the children do not properly understand the Palau 
language and mix Japanese in when talking it, the young say that Palau 
expressions are often ‘‘too slow”, and Japanese idioms are more descriptive 
of their thought processes. 

These inter-generation controversies reached their highest point during 
the South Seas Bureau era. The war crises and defeat of the Japanese undercut 
the position of the young people. Their standards shattered, they became more 
submissive to leadership of the older generation, turned back to traditional 
ways. But now that the Americans are present as a new model, the same type 
of differentiation is taking place. Young people have already discovered that 
much of the value system of the prior era is esteemed by the Americans. At 
present, parents are not overly concerned with the indiscriminate way in which 
their children are copying Americanisms. The experience of recent months 
has given them renewed confidence that the Palau culture can overcome any 
catastrophe and that they were essentially right in resisting too rapid social 
change. Moreover, reflecting on their history, it seems clear to them that their 
way of life has survived. While the people today live a far different routine 
than that of past generations they have no doubt that the essentials of Palau 
society will persist both in the war and in the peace to come. 

It is apparent that Angaur has not experienced cultural collapse. The 
weakening of the native social system did not produce a void in the island’s 
social organization. The Angaurese never have so identified themselves with 
the outgroup as to lose their sense of ingroup unity. Without any formal 
agreement, factions refrain from allying themselves with the government 
officials in order to overcome their opposition. Though there is no conscious 


18 A native way of presenting the contrast in attitude is reflected in the story of one person— 
When I was a child I cried when mother forced me to put on a pair of shoes, now my children cry 
when they have no shoes to put on. 
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plot to maintain a private sphere, some group-arrived-at decisions are not 
communicated to non-members, and some social actions are not performed in 
the presence of outsiders. Within the confines of native society, emotions are 
freer and the old mores (intermingled with new ones) guide behavior, whereas 
in dealing with persons of the outgroup, emotions are circumscribed and the 
prevailing conduct norms are carefully observed. The control group each time 
sought to introduce an alternative pattern to replace the one curtailed. Though 
the substitutions were not always successful, they did provide meaningful 
goals. Thus the replacement of the local faith by Christianity, the introduction 
of a new style of dancing in place of the older forms, the establishment of a 
responsible colonial government in lieu of the pre-existing native political 
organization, the offering of tangible rewards as compensation for the loss of 
leisure time, the provision of manufactured goods as a substitute for handi- 
crafts, etc., meant a shift but not lack of a pattern of social action. The 
Angaurese, as previously noted, were not hostile to change per se but were 
never confronted by a sequence of contradictory programs. New modes of 
behavior were welcomed as additions to the island’s culture rather than viewed 
as threats to it. The consistency of attitudes among the various successive 
control groups, and their willingness to continue what had been started by 
their predecessor precluded any confusion on the ultimate ends being sought. 
The reformations, while affecting nearly every aspect of group life, modified 
but did not destroy the traditional ways of living. The absence of any coercion, 
the tolerance of native views, the avoidance of ruthless suppression of ancestral 
institutions eased the process of adjustment and prevented the building up of 
a deep sense of inner tension and overt rebellion. The changes that came were 
usually accompanied by a rise in scale of living rather than a decline of the 
population to poverty and insecurity. They engendered a sense of progress 
and hope of an even better future rather than one of frustration and total 
defeat. While the controlling powers made mistakes in their efforts to manipu- 
late the social structure, their genuine desire to improve the welfare of the 
population created no serious hostility to the agents of change, and found 
tangible expression in considerable material aid to the natives in their times 
of need. Within the native society itself the persistence of its indigenous value 
system, the adaptability of the people, and their maintenance of integrated 
personalities despite numerous upsets in their lives, made possible reorganiza- 
tion without demoralization. 

This case and others like it cast doubts on the popular sociological generali- 
zation that the secularization of primitive-rural life can only result in social 
demoralization. But it also gives further support to the conclusion that the 
successful alteration of a going social system is an exceedingly difficult task. 
Primary social groups can be readily altered by the actions of an outside 
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group, but the reconstruction of a balanced social order that is capable of 
operating on its own within the framework of the larger society remains an 
unknown social technique. 
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GEORGE CLAPP VAILLANT: 1901-1945 


By A. V. KIDDER 


EORGE CLAPP VAILLANT, only son of George Wightman and Alice 

Clapp Vaillant, was born in Boston, April 5, 1901. He died at his home in 
Devon, Pennsylvania, on May 13, 1945, at the peak of a brilliant career as 
archaeologist, museum administrator, teacher, and pan-American. 

Most of Vaillant’s forebears were of old New England stock, but his great- 
grandparents in the name line were French, supporters of the royalist cause 
who came to this country after the revolution of 1848. To that strain may per- 
haps be ascribed Vaillant’s quickness and clarity of mind and his characteris- 
cally Gallic aversion to all forms of hypocrisy. He attended the Noble and 
Greenough School in Boston, completed his secondary education at Phillips 
Academy, Andover, and entered college in 1918. His record at Harvard is 
interesting. At the end of his Freshman year he was solidly on probation, his 
only creditable mark a B in English. English, in which he elected two courses 
as a Sophomore, restored him to regular standing, but his other grades were 
far from impressive. From then on his rise was meteoric. He had practically 
nothing but A’s and B’s and graduated cum laude. He had found, in anthropol- 
ogy, something into which he could set his teeth. 

As in the case of so many anthropologists, Vaillant’s introduction to that 
field was accidental. Being in want of a pleasant way to put in a summer he had 
joined his classmate Singleton Moorehead on a trip to Maine, where the latter’s 
father was excavating a Red Paint cemetery near Waterville. No one could be 
long with Warren Moorehead, most ardent of diggers and kindliest of men, 
without sharing his enthusiasm, but the real spark was struck by Vaillant’s 
finding a set of beautiful long slate points. Singleton Moorehead writes: “It’s 
an interesting conjecture whether George would ever have become an archae- 
ologist if he hadn’t made that find. Up to that moment shovelling and trowel- 
ling day after day in the gravel knolls had been pretty much of a chore, but 
when those spears came out he was sold. He became an archaeologist over- 
night.” 

From then on his course was clear. The summer after his Junior year he 
went to the cliff-house country in northeastern Arizona with S. J. Guernsey of 
the Harvard Peabody Museum, another man whose love for the work was 
contagious. The next year he was with me at Phillips Academy’s excavations 
at Pecos, New Mexico. That season laid the foundation for a friendship that 
grew steadily through the years. No one ever had a more loyal and capable 
assistant, or a more dependable, cheery companion. Even then he evinced 
the qualities that were to make him so effective in later life: keenness in obser- 
vation, accuracy in recording, ability to grasp the wider implications of what 
he saw. To these attributes were added a readiness, exceptional in so young a 
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man, to view himself and his work objectively, and a remarkable faculty for 
getting on with people of all ages and all sorts. 

The latter part of that summer he was again with Guernsey in Arizona, 
entering the Harvard Graduate School in the autumn. There he came more in- 
timately than before into contact with A. M. Tozzer, whose courses on Mexico 
and the Maya awoke in Vaillant, as they have in so many others, an interest in 
Middle American research. His doctoral dissertation—he took his degree in 
1927—-was upon the chronological significance of Maya ceramics, until then 
a subject of which almost nothing was known. It was pioneer work resulting 
in the formulation of so many problerrs calling for further data and so many 
hypotheses in need of field testing that he was unwilling that it should be 
published. But it brought together, both in text and illustrations, so much 
materia! not elsewhere available that it has been photostatted for the ‘‘trade” 
and forms an invaluable part of the working library of all Middle Americanists. 

As a graduate student Vaillant served, in 1924-25, as Tutor in Anthropol- 
ogy. In the winter of 1923-24 he had work with George A. Reisner, that 
master of field method, in Egypt, and later in the same season was delegated 
by Harvard to study and report upon an excavation at Carthage, which the 
University had been asked to support. In the summers of 1924 and 1925 he 
was again at Pecos, and in the autumn of the latter year he and Earl H. Morris 
and I did a small excavation for the American Museum of Natural History in 
Canyon de Chelley; with Guernsey, we afterward made a reconnaissance 
trip to Chihuahua. This was Vaillant’s introduction to Mexico, the field in 
which he was thereafter to play so important a role. In 1926 he went for the 
Carnegie Institution to Chichen Itza in Yucatan, where S. G. Morley assigned 
him the task of excavating the Temple of the Initial Series. He did a good piece 
of work on that building, proving it to be a late construction in which an in- 
scribed stone of much earlier date had been reused. But the more spectacular 
aspects of archaeology never greatly appealed to him. His real love was always 
for pottery and implements and minor works of art which, more clearly and 
intimately than do temples or the tombs of the mighty, reflect the life of 
ancient peoples, and which yield the surest evidence for reconstructing the 
growth and interaction of cultures. So while the work at the Initial Series was 
going on he pitted about until he found some beds of refuse behind the Temple 
of the Phalli. In these humble deposits he was in his element. He dug there 
happily the rest of the season and his report laid a firm foundation for the 
subsequent studies of Yucatecan ceramics by H. B. Roberts and G. W. 
Brainerd. The trenching at the Phalli was, indeed, the first piece of strati- 
graphic midden excavation ever done in the Maya area. 

Vaillant’s great opportunity came in 1927, when he was appointed an 
assistant curator in the American Museum and was put in charge of that insti- 
tution’s archaeological activities in Mexico. At the same time began his long 
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and close association with Clarence L. Hay, Trustee of the Museum and ardent 
Mexicanist. Hay’s interest in and steady support of Vaillant’s work are 
acknowledged again and again in his writings. 

To appreciate the significance of Vaillant’s researches in Mexico it is 
necessary to understand the archaeological situation which existed there in the 
late 20’s. In 1910 Gamio and Boas, following leads developed by Zelia Nuttall, 
had worked out the stratigraphic succession of the three then recognized main 
stages of aboriginal Mexican culture: Archaic, Toltec, and Aztec. With the 
chronological priority of the Archaic thus established, Spinden, reasoning from 
the distribution in Middle and South America of handmade clay figurines re- 
sembling those of the Archaic, and accepting the then current belief that 
maize first came under cultivation in central Mexico, postulated a highland 
Mexican origin for all New World agricultural civilization and its gradual out- 
ward spread from that center. This far-reaching hypothesis, the first well- 
reasoned attempt to bring order into American prehistory, accorded so well 
with the data then available that it met with universal acceptance and it was 
so satisfactory that, as has often happened in the history of science, no im- 
mediate attempt was made to put it to the test of further investigation. Not 
long thereafter, Gamio, who had most effectively directed the archaeological 
undertakings of the Mexican government, went out of office after a political 
overturn. And Alfonso Caso had not yet come upon the scene. Hence there 
ensued a period of relative stagnation. However, Hay, who had worked in 
Mexico with Tozzer and Gamio, felt that the Archaic problem had not suf- 
ficiently been clarified, and when Vaillant joined the American Museum the 
two decided to attack it intensively. Thus was inaugurated the long series of 
investigations at Zacatenco, Ticoman, El Arbolillo, Gualupita, and elsewhere 
in and about the Valley which opened a new era in Middle American “dirt” 
archaeology. 

Vaillant’s handling of these excavations was masterly, his analyses of the 
material recovered were thorough, his interpretations sound. Publication of 
the results was prompt and full. The result was the establishment, on strati- 
graphic evidence, with pottery and figurines serving as the principal criteria, 
of an extensive sequence of cultural changes within the Archaic period. In this 
arduous undertaking, which consumed many seasons and involved the handling 
and meticulous study of hundreds of thousands of potsherds and figurines, 
Vaillant was indefatigably assisted by his wife Suzannah, daughter of Eman L. 
Beck, an American banker resident in Mexico, whom he married in 1930. 

The earlier years of Vaillant’s digging in Archaic sites coincided with the 
renaissance, under the leadership of Alfonso Caso, of archaeological activity 
by the Mexican government. Caso’s own excavations at Monte Alban were ac- 
complishing for a later period in Oaxaca what Vaillant’s had done for the 
Archaic of the Valley. Work was also being carried on by the government at 
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Cholula, Tenayuca and many other sites, selected not for the richness or 
their spectacular appeal, but for the light they could shed on the pre-Columbian 
history of Mexico. These investigations, together with Marquina’s architec- 
tural studies and those of Noguera on ceramics, yielded great amounts of new 
and well-ordered data. With Caso and his staff Vaillant was from the beginning 
in intimate association, both scientific and personal. Striving for a common 
objective—the solution of problems of mutual concern, rather than the re- 
covery of ‘‘loot”—led to effective cooperation. The feeling of the Mexicans 
about Vaillant is well expressed in a recent letter from Eduardo Noguera, 
Director of the National Museum: “We have just had the terrible news of 
George’s death. We cannot become reconciled to it, and our sorrow grows 
greater each day at this irreparable loss to Mexican archaeology and to all of 
us who were his personal friends. He was at the height of his career, in full 
vigor, and a brilliant future lay ahead of him. As a token of our grief, the 
Museum observed a three-day period of mourning and there is shortly to be 
held a memorial meeting in his honor. We have always considered him one of 
the foremost investigators of the archaeology of Central Mexico, to whom are 
due contributions which have served radically to modify many earlier con- 
ceptions of our prehistory.” 

Having defined a group of early stages in the development of central 
Mexican culture and having established their sequence, Vaillant felt the need 
of relating them to what went before and what came after. The fact that the 
most ancient stage was very far from primitive necessitated the postulation 
of cruder beginnings. For this reason he substituted, in his writings, the term 
Middle Cultures for Archaic, seemingly a minor matter of nomenclature, but 
actually an important conceptual advance. And his realization that the 
Valley of Mexico Middle Cultures were merely one element of a highly complex 
series of contemporaneous archaeological events in other regions caused him 
and S. K. Lothrop to question what they considered the over-simplistic 
Archaic Hypothesis of Spinden. They accordingly surveyed what was then 
known of early materials throughout Middle America and identified a group of 
traits, mostly occurring in Central America, which were not present in the 
Valley Middle Cultures and which they believed might have originated in 
South America. These they grouped under the term “Q-Complex”’; and al- 
though the significance of that assemblage is not yet clear, its recognition was 
of great value in that it emphasized the fact that we cannot hope to understand 
the origin and spread of higher New World civilization until much further 
stratigraphic and analytical work, of the type done in the Valley of Mexico, 
has been carried on over a much wider area. 

Vaillant also struck upward in time. His attack on the problem of develop- 
ments subsequent to the Middle Cultures was twofold. On the one hand, he 
felt that we should work backward from the known to the unknown. He ac- 
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cordingly studied conditions obtaining in the 16th century as recorded by the 
conquerors, then the native histories of the preceding centuries, attempting to 
correlate post-Middle archaeological remains with the ethnic groups treated 
in the chronicles. On the other hand, he carried his archaeological investiga- 
tions forward from the Middle Period. For this purpose he excavated at 
Nonoalco, Chiconauhtla, Atzcapotzalco and Teotihuacan, the latter then con- 
sidered to have been the Toltec capital referred to in the legends. At Teotihua- 
can he identified the Mazapan culture, a post-Teotihuacan development which 
later work by Acosta at Tula Hidalgo has shown to have been a product of the 
Toltecs. The findings at these sites were unfortunately never published in full, 
but Vaillant’s more general conclusions appeared in 1938 in this journal and 
were incorporated in a major work, “The Aztecs of Mexico”. By this double 
attack, during which he was in constant touch on the documentary side with 
the Mexican scholar Jiménez Moreno, and on the archaeological with Caso 
and Noguera, he took the essential first steps in transforming what had been 
primarily an archaeological investigation into a broader and, as the future 
doubtless will show, a much more meaningful historical synthesis. 

Vaillant’s interests were by no means confined to the product of his own 
excavations. An industrious student of the literature and of museum collec- 
tions, he became intrigued by various sculptures and figurines that failed to 
accord with the normal canons of Middle American art. His paper “‘A Bearded 
Mystery” calls attention to one such group. He also first defined the “baby- 
faced” type, examples of which had appeared in his wife’s excavations at 
Gualupita, he linked this with other peculiar human and animal representa- 
tions, he pointed out their importance as indicators of a hitherto unidentified 
complex, and his prophecy that a center for their distribution would be found 
in Veracruz has since been proved correct by the remarkable discoveries of 
Stirling there and in Tabasco, and by the comparative researches of Covar- 
rubias. He thus pioneered the study of the mysterious Olmec culture. 

Teotihuacan and Atzcapotzalco were Vaillant’s last excavations. Necessity 
for further digestion of materials, increasing duties at the museum—in 1930 
he had been made Associate Curator of Mexican Archaeology—and a growing 
family of small children brought him to anchor in New York. His accomplish- 
ments there were no less valuable than those in the field. From early in his 
career he had felt that the achievements of the Indians in art and technology 
should become more widely known because of the esthetic and intellectual 
pleasure which could thus be brought to many people; and also because upon 
popular interest depends, in the long run, all support for scientific work and 
for museums. He therefore wrote for “Natural History” and other periodicals 
the many illustrated articles on the Aztecs and the Maya which are listed in 
the appended bibliography. For the same reason he believed that many of the 
products of the Indians should so be exhibited as to make possible their ap- 
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preciation as objects of art or of skilled craftsmanship, and he inaugurated, in 
the Mexican hall of the American Museum, the type of installation which has 
since been carried to completion so effectively by C. L. Hay and Vaillant’s 
successor, Gordon F. Ekholm. 

Another important activity of the later years in New York was motivated 
by his conviction that there should be much closer relations between museums 
and departments of anthropology than have usually obtained. This was shared 
by his then director, Clark Wissler, who made it possible for him to give courses 
on the archaeology of Middle America at Yale, New York University, and 
Columbia. Irving Rouse, who sat under him at Yale, tells me how greatly his 
command of his subject, his flashes of humor and his utter lack of “‘side”’ 
appealed to his classes. 

One of the most serious problems of the present academic system in the 
United States is that raised by the constant decapitation of research and teach- 
ing staffs by the drafting, for administrative duties, of outstanding men, almost 
always at the time of their maximum productiveness. It should be called a 
problem rather than an evil, as the practice has not been long enough in effect 
to enable us to generalize as to its results on individuals or on our overall 
intellectual setup. In the case of Vaillant, however, the indubitable loss to 
Mexican archaeology was probably more than compensated for by his work 
in wider fields. 

While he was in New York, he taught, as has been said, at several uni- 
versities. During his last year at the American Museum the Trustees relieved 
him of other duties to permit him to study the halls containing materials bear- 
ing on the history of man and to plan the reinstallation of the Museum’s vast 
anthropological collections in such a way as to increase their usefullness to the 
schools of New York, to the public, and to scholars. In 1941 he was called to 
Philadelphia as Director of the University Museum, and he at once set about 
bringing that institution into more intimate touch than had until then been 
achieved with the University’s Department of Anthropology. As part-time 
Professor of Anthropology he gave a course entitled “Indian Backgrounds of 
Latin American History” and arranged for appointment of members of the 
Department as Research Fellows of the Museum. But the short time that re- 
mained to him was for the most part devoted to other matters. 

During the last war Vaillant had enlisted in the Marines as soon as he was 
old enough to be accepted. The armistice, however, came before he could see 
active service, and when the present struggle broke out his age prevented his 
reacceptance. Baulked in that direction, he threw himself wholeheartedly into 
the promotion of continental solidarity. A firm believer, as result of his experi- 
ence in Mexico, that joint effort toward common objectives is more productive 
of mutual understanding than high-pressure propaganda or than any number 
of self-conscious good-will missions, he was instrumental, as Chairman of the 
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Institute for Andean Research, in securing a large grant from the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs for a series of archaeological investigations through- 
out Latin America, to be carried out whenever possible in cooperation with 
local scholars. Organization of these projects took him on a tour extending 
from Mexico to Chile. The getting under way of the resultant explorations and 
excavations was greatly facilitated by the preliminary contacts made by 
Vaillant. He then and later served on the Joint Committee on Latin American 
Studies set up by the research councils of the United States and as Chairman 
of the Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America. Thus it was nat- 
ural that he should have been appointed our first Cultural Attaché to Peru. 
Accompanied by his family, he was in Lima in 1943 and 1944. The success of 
that mission is attested by the flood of letters and telegrams that have come 
to Mrs. Vaillant since his death from the friends he and she made in Peruvian 
scientific and literary circles. He returned with strong convictions as to the 
duties and the opportunities of the cultural attaché. These are set forth in a 
thoughtful and constructive article in the Scientific Monthly. He resumed his 
duties at the University Museum, but the record he had made at Lima almost 
at once brought a second call to serve the government, this time as chief repre- 
sentative in Madrid of the Office of War Information. He was in the midst of 
preparations for sailing when he died. 

That so happy and fruitful a life should have been ended by his own hand 
is only explicable as the result of a sudden overmastering aberration. It is 
clear that his action was not premeditated. Only a couple of weeks before, he 
had discussed with me his plans for work in Spain and had told me that he was 
only accepting the position there on condition that he could be accompanied 
by his wife and their children. Up to the day of his death he was occupied with 
arrangements for the future. He had been pulled down, it would seem, by 
worry over again leaving the University Museum and by the cumulative 
fatigue of a heavily burdened year; and the final crisis may well have been 
brought about, as is known to have happened in other cases, by the sudden 
and violent backfire of a yellow-fever inoculation. 

To sum up the characteristics of so many-facetted a man is difficult. He was 
quick but not erratic, acute without being spiteful, clear visioned but no 
pedant, warm hearted but never sentimental, moral but never a judge of 
others, firm but not rigid. He was big, loose-jointed, careless in dress, as clumsy 
with his hands as he was precise in his thinking, widely read, brilliant in con- 
versation, and what by no means always follows, an interested and sympathetic 
listener. He revelled in good talk. In argument, when one of his delightfully 
puckish moods was upon him, he could be as elusive as an eel. His scholarship 
is a matter of published record. With his shovel he leafed back through the 
midden-laid pages of Mexico’s past. But throughout his career he worked for 
the future of a hemisphere. He could have no fitter epitaph than what was 
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written of him by a distinguished Costa Rican: “Un intelectual norteamericano 


que merecié haber sido declarado Ciudadano de las Américas.” 


SUMMARY 


Born April 5, 1901, Boston, Massachusetts. Father and Mother: George W. and 
Alice Clapp Vaillant. Married Mary Suzannah Beck, 1930; children: Joanna B., Janu- 
ary 12, 1933; George E., June 22, 1934; Henry W., December 17, 1936. 

Noble and Greenough School, 1909-1916; Phillips Academy, Andover, 1916-1918; 
Harvard University, A.B. 1922, A.M. 1925, Ph.D. 1927. 

Tutor in Anthropology, Harvard, 1924-1925; Winthrop Scholar, 1926-1927. Assist- 
ant Curator of Mexican Archaeology, American Museum of Natural History, 1927- 
1930; Associate Curator, 1930-1941; Honorary Curator 1941-1945. Director, The Uni- 
versity Museum, The University of Pennsylvania, 1941-1945. Senior Cultural Relations 
Officer, United States Embassy, Lima, Peru, 1943-1944. Assistant Professor (visiting), 
Yale University, 1938-1940. Lecturer, New York University, 1938-1939. Lecturer, 
Columbia University Extension, 1939-1940, 1941-1942. Honorary Professor, National 
Museum of Mexico, 1941-1945. Lecturer, University of Pennsylvania, 1942-1943. Fel- 
low, University Museum, 1942-1945. 

Field Assistant, Peabody Museum and Andover Expedition, Maine, 1919; Peabody 
Museum and Harvard Expedition, Southwest, 1921-1922; Harvard-Boston Expedi- 
tion, Egypt, 1923-1924; Peabody Museum and Andover Expedition, Pecos, New 
Mexico, 1922, 1924, 1925; Carnegie Institution Chichen Itza Project, 1926; Excavations 
for the American Museum of Natural History, Central America, 1928; Zacatenco, Val- 
ley of Mexico, 1928-1929; Ticoman, 1929-1930; El Arbolillo, 1931; Teotihuacan, 1931- 
1932; Gualupita, Cuernavaca, 1932; Azcapotzalco, 1934; Chiconauhtla, 1935; Nono- 
alco, 1936. 

Member: American Philosophical Society; American Anthropological Association; 
American Ethnological Society (President 1936-1939); American Geographical Soci- 
ety; American Association for the Advancement of Science (Vice President; Chairman, 
Section H—Anthropology—1941); Société des Américanistes de Paris; Sociedad 
Cientifica “Antonio Alzate”; Society for American Archaeology; National Research 
Council (Committee on Latin-American Anthropology); American Council of Learned 
Societies (Committee on the Fine Arts; Committee on Inter-American Art); Council of 
National Defense, Advisory Committee on Art; Advisory Committee on Art, State 
Department (1940-1945) ; Laboratory of Anthropology, Santa Fe (Advisory Council); 
New York Academy of Sciences; Executive Committee, Institute of Andean Research 
(Chairman, 1940-1942); Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America 
(Chairman, 1942-1945); Archaeological Institute of America (Board of Trustees, 1942; 
President, Philadelphia Society, 1942); Associate Trustee, University of Pennsyl- 
vania (as member of Board of Fine Arts, 1942-1945) ; Joint Committee on Latin Ameri- 
can Studies (1942-1945); Inter-American Society of Anthropology and Geography 
(Temporary Organizing Committee, 1942-1945); Pan American Association of Phila- 
delphia (Board of Governors, 1942-1945; President, 1944-1945) ; Roosevelt Fellowships 
(Committee of Selection for District 2, 1942); Chinese Art Society of America (Ad- 
visory Committee, 1943-1945); University of Pennsylvania, Administrative Council 
(1942-1943), Committee on Inter-American Studies (1942-1943). 
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1937. Review of: Miller, Mexico Around Me (Natural History, 39, no. 5, p. 368, New York). 
Review of: De la Rhue, Spanish Trails to California (Natural History, 40, no. 2, p. 533, 
New York). 
1938. Review of: Covarrubias, The Island of Bali (Natural History, 41, no. 2, p. 152, New York). 
Review of: Jackson, Mexican Interlude and Notes on a Drum (Natural History 41, no. 2, 
p. 153, New York). 
Review of: Griswold, Tombs, Travel, and Trouble (Natural History, 41, no. 3, p. 230, New 
York). 
Review of: Francisco de Aparicio, four Papers on the archaeology of the Argentine (Ameri- 
can Anthropologist, n.s., 40, pp. 152-153, Menasha). 
1939. Review of: Gladwin et al., Excavations at Snaketown, I and II (American Anthropolo- 
gist, 41, pp. 139-141, Menasha). 
Review of: Caso, Exploraciones en Oaxaca, Quinta y Sexta Temporadas 1936-1937, and 
Linné, Zapotecan Antiquities and the Paulson Collection in the Ethnographical Museum of 
Sweden (American Anthropologist, n.s., 41, pp. 318-319, Menasha). 
Review of: Thompson, The High Priest’s Grave, Chichen Itza, Yucatan, Mexico (American 
Anthropologist, n.s., 41, p. 620, Menasha). 
Review of: Parkes, A History of Mexico (Natural History, 43, no. 2, p. 124, New York). 
Review of: Seaton, What to See and Do in Mexico (Natural History, 44, no. 1, p. 58, New 
York). 
1940. Review of: Wauchope, Modern Maya Houses, A Study of their Architectural Signif cance 
(American Antiquity, 5, p. 268, Menasha). 
Review of: Ricketson and Ricketson, Uaxactun, Guatemala, Group E, 1926-1931, and Caso, 
Exploraciones en Oaxaca (American Antiquity, 5, pp. 359-360, Menasha). 
Review of: Braghine, The Shadow of Atlantis (Natural History, 45, no. 5, p. 313, New 
York). 
Review of: Downing, The Mexican Earth (Natural History, 46, no. 3, p. 184, New York). 
Review of: Mason, South of Yesterday (Natural History, 46, no. 3, p. 185, New York). 
Review of: Mason, Archaeology of Santa Marta, Colombia, The Tairona Culture; Ferguson, 
Mayaone and the Piscataway Indians ; Mera, Style Trends of Pueblo Pottery (American Journal 
of Archaeology, 44, pp. 284-285, Concord). 
Review of: Mason, Archaeology of Santa Marta: Part II, Section 2, Objects of Pottery 
(Hispanic American Review, XX, V, November, p. 623). 
1941. Review of: Douglas and d’Harnoncourt, Indian Art of the United States (Natural History, 
47, no. 4, p. 240, New York). 
Review of: Willard, Kukulcan, the Bearded Conqueror (Natural History, 48, no. 1, p. 59, 
New York). 
Review of: Clawson, By Their Works (Natural History, 48, no. 3, p. 186, New York). 
Review of: Redfield, The Folk Culture of Yucatan (Natural History, 48, no. 3, p. 186, 
New York). 
Review of: Halle, River of Ruins (Natural History, 48, no. 4, p. 247, New York). 
Review of: Macgregor, Twentieth Century Indians (Natural History, 48, no. 4, p. 248, New 
York). 
Review of: Adamson, Lands of New World Neighbors (Natural History, 48, p. 315, New 
York). 
A Background to Museum Exhibition, Review of: Clawson, By Their Works (Science, n.s., 
94, p. 304, New York). 
Review of: Médioni and Pinto, Art in Ancieni Mexico (Natural History, 48, no. 4, p. 314, 
New York). 
Review of: Archaeological Sites in the Maya Area, 1940 Edition (The Geographical Re- 
view, 31, p. 690, New York). 
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1942. Review of: Diamant, The Days of Ofelia (Atlantic Monthly, 170, no. 3, p. 130, Boston). 
Review of: Kirk, Covering the Mexican Front (New Republic, Dec. 28, New York). 
Review of: Anderson, The Art of the Silversmith in Mexico, 1519-1936 (Natural History, 
50, no. 1, pp. 52-53, New York). 
1944. Review of: Keleman, Medieval American Art (American Anthropologist, n.s., 46, pp. 

249-250, Menasha). 

Review of: Keleman, Medieval American Art (Art Bulletin, 26, no. 4, Dec.). 

Review of: Kidder, Archaeology of Northwestern Venezuela (American Journal of Archaeol- 
ogy, 48, no. 4, pp. 406-407, Concord). 

Review of: Vazquez de Espinosa (translated by C. V. Clark), Compendium and Description 
of the West Indies (American Antiquity, 9, p. 363, Menasha). 

1945. Review of: von Hagen, The Aztec and Maya Papermakers (American Anthropologist, 

n.s., 47, p. 301-302, Menasha). 
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RICHARD E. LATCHAM 1869-1943 
By S. K. LOTHROP 
ICHARD E, LATCHAM was born in Bristol, England, on March 5, 1869, 
and died in Santiago de Chile on October 16, 1943. He was educated in 
the local Bristol schools and the Polytechnic Institute of London, where he 
received a degree in civil engineering in 1888. He immediately accepted a post 
with the Chilean Departamento de Colonizacién and reached Chile on August 
22, 1888. Although he retained his British nationality, he remained in Chile 
for the rest of his life, except for brief visits to neighboring countries. 

At the time of Latcham’s arrival, very little was known about the Arauca- 
nian Indians except that they were fierce fighters. In 1876, however, they had 
signed a treaty of peace with the Chilean Government and had agreed to the 
opening up of their country. Latcham’s job was to survey and build roads. 
To this end, he proceeded to Temuco, now a flourishing city, then a frontier 
military post consisting of a few log huts. For the next five years he lived 
almost entirely with the Mapuche Indians. 

Latcham’s scant knowledge of Indians when he reached Chile was based 
on the novels of James Fenimore Cooper, which led him into many bizarre 
and amusing situations, but he soon learned to speak the Mapuche tongue 
well. In the course of five years in the native rukas, he became a friend of many 
individuals and obtained a first-hand knowledge of their mentality and manner 
of living before outside contacts had brought changes. His unrivalled op- 
portunities for observation, combined with his keen intellect, and his passion 
for facts, made his subsequent publications of outstanding value. 

In 1893, Latcham moved to Santiago where he taught English at the 
Instituto Internacional until 1897 when he went to La Serena. There he again 
taught English in the local Liceo and also worked as a mining engineer. In 
1902 he returned to Santiago. His first technical anthropological publications 
appeared in 1903. 

Latcham was a self-trained anthropologist. He once explained to the 
writer the difficulties he overcame to enter this field. In 1882, the great Chilean 
scholar, José Toribio Medina, had published the first comprehensive work on 
Chilean archaeology; a certain amount of source material on colonial history 
was available, such as the works of Ovalle and Rosales, but, in general, 
bibliographic facilities were woefully inadequate. Latcham therefore decided 
that he must build up his own library. In the course of time he acquired almost 
all the outstanding works on anthropology from all parts of the world. He was 
one of the most widely read scholars the writer has known. His bibliography 
testifies to the great range of his interests. 

Latcham continued to work both as an engineer and anthropologist for 
many years before he received official recognition. In 1927, however, he was 
named Professor of Indigenous Art in the Escuela de Bellas Artes in Santiago. 
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In the following year he became Director of the Museo Nacional de Historia 
Natural, a post he held until his death. In 1929 he became Dean of the Faculty 
of Fine Arts in the 1.ewly created Universidad de Chile, and in 1935 he was 
appointed Profesor de Prehistoria Americana. In 1939 the University of San 
Marcos (Lima) gave him the degree of Doctor Honoris Causa and the Chilean 
Government decorated him with the Orden de Mérito. To celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of his arrival in Chile, the University of Chile held a 
tremendous demonstration, in which all scientific societies of the country took 
part. 

The writer first met Latcham in 1929 when he had begun to reorganize the 
badly run-down Museo Nacional de Historia Natural. Characteristically his 
first step was to overhaul the library and to install a reading room. The work 
proceeded slowly through lack of funds. His post as Director, however, gave 
him opportunities to excavate and make reconnaissance trips. 

In 1930, Latcham and the writer negotiated one of the biggest exchanges 
of archaeological and ethnological material which has ever taken place. The 
list of objects fills eighteen single-spaced typewritten pages. As a result, Chile 
is today the only country in Latin America which owns a comprehensive North 
American collection, as well as much material from other countries, including 
Mexico, Guatemala, Ecuador and Peru. On the other hand, the Museum of the 
American Indian, Heye Foundation, has a Chilean collection which is out- 
ranked only by that of the Museo Nacional. Such exchanges are difficult to 
arrange. That both parties felt that they had the best of this deal was largely 
due to Latcham’s integrity and fairness and to the mutual confidence we had 
in each other. 

To discuss the long list of Latcham’s publications in detail is not possible. 
They have stood up well as is proved by the prices they bring and the difficulty 
one has in finding them, even in Chile. His outstanding work undoubtedly is 
La Organizaci6n Social y las Creencias Religiosas de los Antiguos Araucanos. An 
English version of this with added material appeared serially in the South 
Pacific Mail in 1924 and 1925. Mention also should be made of his Prehistoria 
Chilena, first printed in 1928, reprinted in 1936, and his Alfarerta Indigena 
Chilena. In 1938 he published a detailed study of the Atacama region and, 
before his death, he had finished a similar study on the Diaguitas. 

New York City 
BIBLIOGRAPHY! 

This bibliography is largely taken from one published by the Museo Nacional de Historia 

Natural, rearranged, however, chronologically. The writer has added some titles. The following 


abbreviations have been used: 
AUC: Anales de la Universidad de Chile. 


1 IT am indebted to Mrs. Roger Stone and Mr. Robert H. Edmondson for securing most of the 
data set forth here. 
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BMNC: Boletin del Museo Nacional de Chile. 

JRAI: Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 
RBC: Revista de Bibliograffa Chilena. 

RCHG: Revista Chilena de Historia y Geograffa. 

RCHN: Revista Chilena de Historia Natural. 

RU: Revista Universitaria. 

SPM: South Pacific Mail. 


The most important publications are starred.* 
1892 Chile as a Field for Emigration. Chilean Times. Valparaiso. 
1898 Desigualdades naturales y desigualdades artificiales. Revista del Norte. La Serena. 
Los vasgos: sus orfgenes y su lengua. Idem. 
1899 La baratura. Idem. 
Reabilitacién del trabajo. Jdem. 
1903 Notes on Chilean Anthropology. JRAI, Vol. “XXIII. London. 
Notes on Some Ancient Chilean Skulls and Other Remains. RCHN, Afio VII. Santiago. 
1904 Notes on Some Ancient Chilean Skulls and Other Remains. JRAI, Vol. XXXIV. 
London. 
Notes on the Physical Characteristics of the Araucanos. JRAI, Vol. XXXIV. London. 
1905 Notes on Some Ancient Chilean Skulls. Ampliacién del anterior. RCHN, Ajfio IX. 
Santiago. 
1908 Hasta donde alcanzé el dominio efectivo de los Incas en Chile. RCHN, Afio XII. 
Santiago. 
*1909 El comercio precolombiano en Chile y otros paises de América. AUC, Tomo CXXV. 
Santiago. 
Antropologfa chilena. Revista del Museo de La Plata, Tomo XVI. La Plata. 
Ethnology of the Araucanos. JRAI, Vol. XX XIX. London. 
*1910 Los Changos de las costas de Chile. AUC, Tomo CXXVI. Santiago. 
Un capitulo de prehistoria chilena. RCHN, Afio XIV. Santiago. 
Diversos tipos de insignia lIftica hallados en territorio chileno. Anales del Museo Nacional 
de Buenos Aires, Tomo XX (Serie 3.a.T. XIII). Buenos Aires. 
La Fiesta de Andacollo y sus danzas. AUC, Tomo CX XVI. Santiago. 
1911 Antropologia chilena. Trabajos del Cuarto Congreso Cientffico (Pan-Americano), 
Tomo XIV. Santiago. 
Arqueologia chilena. Diversos tipes de insignia lftica hallados en territorio chileno. Anales 
de Museo Nacional de Buenos Aires, Ser. 3, Tomo XVI. Buenos Aires. 
1912 Los crdneos de paredes gruesas. RCHG, Tomo III. Santiago. 
Los elementos indfgenas de la raza chilena. RCHG, Tomo IV. Santiago. 
1914 Los Araucanos, por Edmond Reuel Smith. Traducido al castellano por Ricardo E. 
Latcham. Santiago. 
Una metré6poli prehistérica en Sud América (Estudio critico de la obra de este titulo, de 
Arturo Posnansky). RCHG, Tomo XII. Santiago. 
*1915 Lacapacidad guerrera de los antiguos Araucanos: Sus armas y sus métodos. Santiago. 
Bibliograffa chilena de las ciencias antropolégicas. RBC, 2.a. Serie, Afio III, No. 6 and 7. 
Santiago. 
Conferencias sobre antropologfa, etnologia y arqueologfa. Lo que son estas ciencias. 
Santiago. 
*Costumbres mortuarias de los indios de Chile y otra partes de América. Santiago. 
Una estacién paleolitica en Taltal. RCHG, Tomo XIV. Santiago. 
Uso y preparacién de pieles entre los indios de Chile y otros pafses de Sud America. RCHG, 
Tomo XIII. Santiago. 
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*1922 Los animales domésticos de la América pre-colombiana. Santiago. 
El perro doméstico en América pre-colombiana. RCHG, Tomo XLI y XLII. Santiago. 
1923 Creencias religiosas de los Araucanos. RCHG, Tomo XLVI. Santiago. 
La historia natural en los mitos Araucanos. RCHN, Afio XXVII. Santiago. 
E] Hospital de la Serena durante la Colonia. RCHG, Tomo XLV. Santiago. 
**1924 La organizacién social y las creencias religiosas de los antiguos Araucanos. Santiago. 
Los aborigenes de Chile, por José Toribio Medina. Su valor cientffico en la actualidad. 
RCHG, Tomo XLVII. Santiago. 
Araucanian Myths and Legends. SPM, Dec. 11. Valparaiso.? 
Araucanian Superstitions. SPM, Dec. 4. Valparaiso. 
The Araucanian Tribes. SPM, Oct. 2. Valparaiso. 
Everyday Life among the Araucanians. SPM, Oct. 23. Valparaiso. 
The Family among Araucanians. SPM, Oct. 9. Valparaiso. 
Magic and Magicians among the Araucanians. SPM, Oct. 30 and Nov. 6. Valparaiso. 
My First Christmas among the Araucanians. SPM, Dec. 25. Valparaiso. 
The Prehistoric Indian Tribes of Chile. SPM, Sept. 25. Valparaiso. 
éQuién era Manco Capac? RCHG, Tomo XLIX. Santiago. 
The Religious Beliefs of the Araucanians. SPM, Nov. 13. Valparaiso. 
Sickness, Death and Burial among the Araucanians. SPM, Nov. 20. Valparaiso. 
Tribal Organization of the Ancient Araucanians. SPM, Oct. 16. Valparaiso. 
Witchcraft, Wizards and Witches among the Araucanians. SPM, Dec. 18. Valparaiso. 
1925 Araucanian Games and Dances. SPM, Jan. 8. Valparaiso. 
Art and Industry of the Araucanians. SPM, March 12 and March 19. Valparaiso. 
The Atacameiios of Northern Chile. SPM, July 9. Valparaiso. 
La historia natural en la antigua alfarerfa chilena. RCHN, Afio XXIX. Santiago. 
Social Feasts of the Araucanians. SPM, Feb. 26. Valparaiso. 
Araucanian Ceremonies in War and Peace. SPM, Jan. 29. Valparaiso. 
1926 El culto del tigre en los antiguos pueblos andinos. RCHN, Afio XX. Santiago. 
E] estado econémico y comercial de Chile prehispdénico. La Informacién, Afio 11, No. 
103. Santiago. 
Los indios antiguos de Copiap6 y Coquimbo. RU, Afio XI, No. 10. Santiago. 
La organizaci6n agraria de los antiguos indigenas de Chile. La Informacién, Afio 11, No. 
105. Santiago. 
La psicoandlisis de Freud y el totemismo. Atenea, Afio III, No. 10. Santiago. 
1927 La alfarerfa de los antiguos atacamefios. RU, Afio XII, No. 5. Santiago. 
La alfarerfia negra de la regién atacamefia. RU, Afio XII, No. 8. Santiago. 
Las antiguas culturas de México y Centro América. La Informacién, Afio 12, No. 114. 
Santiago. 
Breve bibliograffa de los petroglifos sudamericanos. RBC, Santiago. 
Las cajitas de madera de los antiguos atacamefios. RU, Afio XII, No. 10. Santiago. 
La cronologfa de las antiguas culturas chilenas. RU, Afio XII, No. 4. Santiago. 


2 In an announcement of this series accompanying the first article, the following additional 

titles were given: 

Agriculture of the Araucanians 

The Difficulties of Missionary Work among the Indians 

The Indians of Central Chile 

The Indians of Coquimbo and Copiapo 
The writer has been unable to obtain copies of these and cannot state that they were actually 
published. This series appeared under the main title: “The Romance of Chilean Ethnology”. 
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E] dominio de la tierra y el sistema tributario en el antiguo Imperio de los Incas. RCHG, 
Tomo LILI. Santiago. 
La economia doméstica de los indios de Chile. La Informacié6n, Afio 12, No. 110. Santiago. 
La época paleolftica y neolftica en Chile. La Informacién, Afio 12, No. 113. Santiago. 
E| hombre americano: teorfa sobre sus origenes. Atenea, Afio IV, No. 4. Santiago. 
. Los indigenas antiguos de Chile central. RU, Afio XII, No. 1. Santiago. 
d. Los indios chiquillanes. Atenea, Afio IV, No. 9. Santiago. 
Los indios del extremo sur de Chile. Atenea, Afio IV, No. 7. Santiago. 
Las industrias primitivas americanas: la agricultura, la alfarerfa, el tejido y la metalurgfa. 
La Informacié6n, Afio 12, No. 115. Santiago. 
Las influencias chinchas en la antigua alfarerfa chilena. RCHN, Afio XXXI. Santiago. 
Las influencias de la cultura de Tiahuanaco en la antigua alfarerfa chilena. RU, Afio XII, 
No. 3. Santiago. 
El problema de los araucanos: sus orfgenes y su lengua. Atenea, Afio IV, No. 6. Santiago. 
E] problema de los origenes de los Araucanos. RU, Afio XII, No. 8. Santiago. 
E] regimen de la propiedad entre los indios de Chile. La Informacién, Afio 12, No. 107. 
Santiago. 
Las relaciones prehistéricas entre América y la Oceania. La Informacién, Afio 12, No. 112. 
Santiago. 
Los sistemas agricolas precolombianos en Chile. La Informacién, Afio 12, No. 109. Santiago. 
Tembeta hallada en una sepultura indigena chilena. RCHN, Afio XXXI. Santiago. 
The Totemism of the Ancient Andean Peoples. JRAI, Vol. LVII. London. 
E] Trinacrio o Trisquelién en la alfareria chileno-argentina. RCHN, Afio XXXII. Santiago. 
Tubos para aspirar rape con decoracién centro-americana. RCHN, Afio XXXII. Santiago. 
Los tGmulos de Copiap6. RU, Afio XV, No. 9. Santiago. 
**1928 Alfarerfa indigena chilena. Santiago. 
*Los Incas: sus orfgenes y sus ayllus. Santiago. 
E] enigma de Glozel. La Informacién, Afio 13, No. 122. Santiago. 
Las influencias chinchas en la alfarerfa indigena de Chile y la Argentina. Anales de la 
Sociedad Cientffica Argentina, Tomo CIV. Buenos Aires. 
Los mastodontes chilenos. Revista de Educacién, Afio II, No. 15. Santiago. 
La metalurgia prehispana en Chile. La Informacién, Afio 13, No. 119. Santiago. 
La nacionalizacién de la cultura latino-americana. La Informacién, Afio 13, No. 120. 
Santiago. 
La navegacién entre los indios chilenos. La Informacién, Afio 13, No. 117. Santiago. 
Los nifos entre los Araucanos. Revista de Educacién, Afio II, No. 13. Santiago. 
Notas preliminares sobre las excavaciones arqueolégicas en Tiltil. RCHN, Afio XXXII. 
Santiago. 
Los pescadores primitivos de las costas de Chile. La Informacién, Afio 13, No. 118. San- 
tiago. 
**Prehistoria chilena. Santiago. 
Sobre el origen de los Araucanos. RCHG, Tomo LIX. Santiago. 
*1929 La leyenda de los Césares: sus origenes y su evolucién. RCHG, Tomo LX. Santiago. 
*Las creencias religiosas de los antiguos peruanos. Santiago. 
Album de tejidos y alfarerfa araucana hecho bajo la direccién del Doctor Don Aureliano 
Oyarzién y de Don Ricardo E. Latcham . . . Santiago. 
Chile prehispano. Critica del libro de este titulo por Tom4és Guevara. RCHG, Tomo LXI. 
Santiago. 
La etnologia en las obras del Abate Molina. RCHN, Afio XXXIII. Santiago. 
Figuras que parecen geroglifos en la alfareria Proto-Nazca. BMNC, Tomo XII. Santiago. 
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Indigenous Chilean Art. Pan-American Bulletin, Vol. LXIII, No. 9. Washington. (Re- 
printed from the Revista de Educacién, March, 1929. Original title unknown. Santiago.) 
Notas sobre la alfareria de Taltal. RCHN, Afio XXXIII. Santiago. 
Las piedras de tacitas de Chile y la Argentina. RU, Afio XIV, No. 4. Santiago. 
Los primitivos habitantes de Chile. Comisién Chilena de Cooperacién Intelectual, Boletin 
Bimestral, No. 12. Santiago. 
*1929 y 1930 Los indios de la cordillera y de la pampa en el siglo XVI. RCHG, Tomos 
LXI, LXIII, LXIV, y LXV. Santiago. 
1930 La dalca de Chiloé y los canales patagénicos. BMNC, Tomo XIII. Santiago. 
Influencias atacamefias en la antigua alfarerfa diaguita-chilena. RCHN, Afio XXXIV. 
Santiago. 
1931 Nuevas notas sobre la alfarerfa de Taltal. RCHN, Afio XXXV. Santiago. 
E] patriarcado y el matriarcado en la América indigena. Atenea, Afio VIII, Nos. 77 y 78. 
Santiago. 
1932 Alfarerfa diaguita arcdica. RCHN, Afio XXXVI. Santiago. 
1933 Alfareria de nuevo tipo del valle de Ica (Peru). RCHN, Afio XXXVIL. Santiago. 
E] materialismo histérico y la etnograffa moderna. Atenea, Afio X, Nos. 98, 99, 100 y 101. 
Santiago. 
Notas preliminares de un viaje arqueolégico a Quillagua. RCHN, Afio XX XVII. Santiago. 
1934 Alfarerfa arcdica de Ica (Peru). RCHN, Afio XXXVIII. Santiago. 
1935 Alfarerfia de Ica (Peru). RCHN, Afio XXXIX. Santiago. 
La Expedicién Macqueen al Aysén. BMNC, Tomo XIV. Santiago. 
La glaciacién del valle de Nirehuau (Provincia de Aysén). BMNC, Tomo XIV. Santiago. 
El tesoro de los piratas de Guayacan. Santiago. 
**1936 Prehistoria chilena. 2 a. edicién, resumida. Santiago. 
Agricultura precolombiana en Chile y los paises vecinos. Ediciones de la Universidad de 
Chile, Tomo VIII. Santiago. 
Atacameifio Archaeology. American Anthropologist, Vol. 38, No. 4. Menasha, Wis., U.S.A. 
Indian Ruins in Northern Chile. American Anthropologist, Vol. 38, No. 1. Menasha, Wis., 
U.S.A. 
Metalurgia atacamefia. BMNC, Tomo XV. Santiago. 
Notas sobre la alfarerfa atacamefia. RCHN, Afio XL. Santiago. 
Ruinas preincdicas en el norte de Chile. BMNC, Tomo XV. Santiago. 
1937 Alfarerfa Proto-Chimaé en el Museo Nacional de Chile. RCHN, Afio XLI. Santiago. 
Arqueologia de los indios diaguitas. BMNC, Tomo XVI. Santiago. 
Deformacién del craéneo en la regién de los Atacamefios y Diaguitas. Anales del Museo 
Nacional de Buenos Aires, Tomo XX XIX. Buenos Aires. 
**1938 Arqueologia de la regién atacamefia. Santiago. 
Algunos tipos de alfarerfa diaguita. RCHN, Afio XLII. Santiago. 
1939 La edad de piedra en Taltal. BMNC, Tomo XVII. Santiago. 
Tejidos atacamefios. RCHN, Afio XLIII. Santiago. 
1942 Algunos factores bdsicos para el estudio de la sociologia prehistérica andina. XXVII 
Int. Congr. Amer. Lima. 
Correlaciones arqueolégicas entre Perfi y Chile. XX VII Int. Congr. Amer. Lima. 
(In press.) La cultura diaguita. 
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ROBERT JAMES BURKITT, 1869-1945 
By LILLY pe JONGH OSBORNE anp J. ALDEN MASON 


OBERT JAMES BURKITT, or Mister Brown as he preferred to be 

called in Guatemala, was a singular character. A veritable walking 
geography, Mr. Brown knew Guatemala in every corner wherein an archaeo- 
logical spot or an ethnological item might provide interest for his studies. In 
later years he hibernated during the rainy season either on some German 
coffee plantation on the west coast where he had many good friends, or on 
some other plantation. Also a favorite haunt of his was the coffee farm Se- 
pakuité in Alta Verapaz where he arrived very soon after landing in Guate- 
mala, a young adventurer and scientist full of enthusiasm and love for the 
country he thought he was discovering. The saying was: ‘“‘Burkitt came to tea 
and stayed thirty years.” He ended his days on that plantation amidst the 
hospitality and appreciation of the family of his first U.S.A. friends. 

Don Roberto, as he was known all over the country, never deviated either 
in the Capital City or in country from his characteristic kbaki garments, the 
coat neatly folded over his arm, high-laced moccasins and wool cap. The only 
time he ever wore his coat was when attending Mass at the Catholic Church; 
he said: “It is the only place that deserves such respect.”’ His voluntary 
expatriation from Great Britain and estrangement from his family seem to 
have been on the question of religion, as he changed his faith early in life. 

He continued at all times his excursions and studies in the field of ethnology 
and archaeology until his death on February 17th, 1945. It is a great pity he 
did not publish more of his findings. I repeatedly encouraged him to do so 
when he showed me hundreds of photographs he had taken of ruins and stones 
hitherto completely unknown; in fact, most of them remain to this day in 
oblivion, as he was secretive about his work and the location of his discoveries. 

His special studies in the last few years of his life were on the various 
phases of the Mayance languages, which he had not completed when he had a 
cerebral hemorrhage on Sepakuité and was brought to the City, where he 
passed away at the American Presbyterian Mission Hospital. 

When dealing with Indians he had a special way, and therefore was able 
to gather lore and information not available to outsiders, much less foreigners. ° 
He visited with Indian guides many places held sacred by them, and told me 
with pleasure how the Indians knew he held their traditions in respect. 

He made few friends during his life in Central America where he lived and 
worked ever since coming out with Dr. Gordon. He was a good friend if he 
liked you, a foe who never forgave a wrong, or imaginary wrong he thought 
he had received. 


GUATEMALA C.A. 
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Burkitt was born in County Donegal near Killibegs, Eire, January 18, 
1869, son of Rev. Thomas Henry Burkitt and Emma Parsons, late of The 
Manse, Athenry, Galway County. Apparently he came to America early in 
life. He first appears at Dalhousie College, Halifax, Nova Scotia, where he 
graduated in 1889. Professor K. G. T. Webster, a college-mate, writes of him 
in the Fiftieth Anniversary Report of the Class of 1891, Harvard University, 
“In a group where all were poor, he seemed the poorest; and in a set of pro- 
nounced personalities he was the most savagely independent. . . . I perceived 
that his discipline had been mostly mathematics, philosophy and aesthetics; 
and I have ever since been grateful to him for the profitable walks and talks 
we had. . . . He was even then a person of much cultivation, with a gift for 
imparting it—if he wanted to.” 

Burkitt received an A.B. in mining at Harvard University in 1891. There 
he must have become intimately acquainted with George Byron Gordon; they 
had a common Canadian background; both were accomplished draftsmen, 
engineers, and good artists. Gordon took Burkitt with him on his first ex- 
pedition to Copan, the Fourth Copan Expedition of the Peabody Museum of 
Harvard University in 1894 (Peabody Museum Memoir, I, 1, 1896). Probably 
Burkitt became enamored of Central America and never returned, or if he did, 
he soon went back. Gordon and Burkitt kept up a desultory correspondence 
until 1913, and from that time until about 1930, from time to time Burkitt 
pursued ethnological, linguistic, folkloric and archeological investigations in 
Guatemala for the University Museum. His reports are exemplary for their 
careful and detailed work, though his idiosyncracy of simplified spelling 
detracts from their effect. 


UNIVERSITY MusEuM 
PHILADELPHIA 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
NORTH AMERICA 
The Swedes and the Swedish Settlements in North America, HELGE NELSON and C. W. D. 

G (Skrifter utgivna av Kungl. Humanistika Vetenskapssamfundet i Lund, 

XXXVII. 2 vols. Text: x, 441 pp., 126 figs. Atlas: 8 pp., 73 maps. $24.00. Sold in 

the United States by A. B. Bonnier Publishing House, 665 Lexington Ave., New 

York City. 1943.) 

This monumental work—the result of four journeys undertaken by the author, pro- 
fessor of geography at Lund, in 1921, 1925, 1926, and 1933—represents a combination 
of painstaking research in both the field and the library. After a series of introductory 
chapters on such topics as the geographic environment—which naturally receives a good 
deal of attention throughout the work—and the Swedish stock in general, Professor 
Nelson describes the essential facts for each of the areas in question, viz. Delaware, 
the Middle Atlantic and New England states, Ohio and Indiana, Michigan and Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa and Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, the South, Texas, 
the Mountain states, the Pacific states, and Canada. The two concluding chapters dis- 
cuss “The Language Transition and the Americanization of the Swedes” and “The 
Social Value of the Swedes and their Prospective Importance as Factors in the American 
Development.” Naturally Professor Nelson indicates notable Swedish-American 
achievements in art, science, scholarship, and business, sometimes discovering curious 
facts, such as that the great Greyhound bus system had its foundations laid by a Dale- 
carlian, C. Eric Wickman, who settled in Minnesota (p. 241). 

Certain demographic facts are of considerable interest. As a rule the sex ratio of 
Swedish immigrants has been decidedly in favor of males, especially in the Far West, 
but regional variation is very great. In New York State the figure drops to 91.8 in 
1910, in Utah to 92 in 1910 and 90.2 in 1930, whereas in Wyoming there were 282.4 
males to 100 females in 1910 and 211.7 in 1930. For the whole country the sex ratio 
given by the same censuses is 125.3 and 127.5; for all foreign-born the figures were 131.1 
and 116.6, respectively (pp. 51 ff.). Further, Professor Nelson demonstrates the re- 
markably small fecundity of Swedes as compared with other immigrants (pp. 141 ff., 
382). Another suggestive point is the large percentage of children—7.3—with Swedish 
fathers and Irish mothers (p. 51). 

The view that Scandinavians migrate into regions geographically similar to their 
homeland finds ample corroboration in this work. The tendency was exemplified in the 
district of Jamestown, N. Y., with its long winters and abundant sleighing opportu- 
nity, its woods, hills, lakes, and rivers (p. 103). Conversely, except for Texas, there has 
been noticeably little Swedish colonization in the South (pp. 46, 298). However, the 
author is far too sane to accept a single cause for so complicated a phenomenon (p. 
184 f.). As he points out, other factors must be taken into account. Thus, it is not merely 
climate that made Minnesota the goal of many Swedes, but also the historical fact that 
the period of “land-yearning crowds” of emigrants synchronized with the extensive 
opening of good land in Minnesota in the 1850’s (p. 185). 

Some readers will be surprised to learn that far fewer Swedes than Norwegians and 
Danes took up farming, the respective percentages (1900) of agriculturists from these 
three countries being 32.8, 54.6, and 44.4. Certain phenomena described in the work, 
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however, closely parallel those revealed in Theodore C. Blegen’s superb study on Nor- 
wegian Migration to America. Thus, immigrants from the very same home district 
tend to cluster together in the New World. Isanti County, Minnesota, was dubbed 
“The Dalecarlia of America’, and most of the settlers in Afton Township, Minn., 
were Scanians (pp. 140, 196, 199). In connection with this fact may also be cited the 
influence of letter-writing in luring kinsfolk and neighbors to a colony (p. 218), pre- 
cisely as in the case of Norway. A similar strain of bigotry to that described by Blegen 
appears when Lutherans clash with Baptists and refuse to settle among them (pp. 64, 
220). 

Although the work before us does not attempt the systematic account of immigrant 
culture so successfully achieved in Blegen’s treatise on the Norwegians of the United 
States, the anthropologist will find many valuable bits bearing on the problem of ac- 
culturation. The best index of the retention of the old culture is unquestionably the 
degree to which Swedish speech persists among the immigrants’ descendants, and in 
this respect conservatism was fostered by the clergy dispatched from the homeland 
(p. 76). The Delaware colony was founded in 1638; in 1754, a report tells us, 17% of 
the literate parishioners in Christina could read only Swedish, 23% were bilingual, 60% 
read only English. Peter Kalm’s observations (1750) are suggestive: he found many 
Swedish women with English-speaking husbands and unwilling to answer in kind when 
addressed in Swedish; and he predicted the rapid extinction of his mother tongue in 
this region. He also gives some instances, quoted by the author, of the transmogrifica- 
tion suffered by the language because of the influence of English speech (p. 82). These 
once more recall Blegen’s chapter on American Norwegian. 

Ln other areas, settled at later periods, Swedish has often been maintained until very 
recent times. Apparently the wave of nationalism that swept over the country during 
World War I had a good deal to do with the demand that English be substituted in 
church services. However, in 1921 Professor Nelson found that in Duluth even third 
generation Swedish-Americans knew Swedish, and five years later Swedish was still 
used in preparing one-third of the young people for communion (pp. 229, 236). Towards 
the end of his monograph the author nicely balances the factors that tend to preserve 
the old language and those that militate against its persistence (p. 373 f.). He adduces 
one aspect in the situation which I do not recail seeing stated before: During the last 
century dialectic differences were far greater than now, and of course the descendants 
of immigrants learned their parents’ dialect. Aware that they had not acquired the 
standard Swedish taught in the schools of the homeland, they were the more readily 
inclined to give up the mere dialect for English (p. 374). 

It should be clear that Professor Nelson’s comprehensive study merits the attention 
of anthropologists as well as of geographers and historians. The verbatim quotations 
from older settlers and early travelers form a feature of special piquancy. 

Rosert H. Lowie 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Rabstvo u indettsev severnoi Ameriki (Slavery among the Indians of North America). 
Y. P. AVERKIEVA. (101 pp. 3r. 50 k. Akademia Nauk SSSR. Moscow-Leningrad, 1941.) 


The work of the Soviet ethnographers in general is too little known in America. 
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Studies by Russian scientists of aspects of American Indian social structure should be 
received with special interest—particularly because of the theoretical and methodo- 
logical problems involved. As this statement may seem to imply, Soviet anthropology 
as a whole is dominated or at least strongly influenced by specific doctrines, those of 
Marx and Lenin, which are generally accepted as methodological criteria fundamental 
to all sciences. 

The present volume is one of the comparatively few Russian works on American 
materials which have reached this country. It constitutes a dissertation defended by 
the author before the Academy of Sciences of the USSR in 1935. As a basis for the essay 
Averkieva had studied under Bogoras in Russia and Boas in America. She accompanied 
the latter on an expedition to the North Pacific Coast area in 1930. 

The actual field of investigation chosen is restricted to the North Pacific Coast, 
apparently because the author believes this region to provide the only coherent, unam- 
biguous picture of slavery as an institution among theIndians of the northerncontinent. 
The twofold aim of the work is to present a digest of ethnographic data concerning slav- 
ery within the tribes in question and to relate these data to the Marxian hermeneutics. 

The data put forward are drawn largely from classical works on the Haida, Tsim- 
shian, Kwakiutl and Tlingit—most often those of Boas and Swanton. Folklore mate- 
rials are followed consistently throughout the work and relied upon as a source of infor- 
mation concerning the institution of slavery. 

Necessarily the principal interest of the book lies in its application of Marxian 
theory to ethnographic data. The general method employed seeks to arrange culture 
traits according to pre-established absolute categories deductively arrived at. Thus one 
of the (apparently) major conclusions of the author is that Marx and Engels’ category 
“domestic slavery” is in reality about the same thing as their “patriarchal slavery”’. 
It is necessary to avoid confusion of these two terms with “‘cabalistic slavery”, and cer- 
tainly with anything concerning the “plantational” stage of societal development. 
McLeod’s comparison of North Pacific Coast slavery as an institution with the slave- 
holding of the pre-Civil-War South is accordingly denounced by Averkieva as a con- 
fusion between stages. 

American anthropologists are taken to task on two scores. First, the methods 
adopted by the American scholars are looked upon as sterile and “naked empiricism”. 
Ethnologists are content to gather data together and to present it in terms of its im- 
mediate structural implications, rather than proceeding to relate their findings to a 
deduced absolute. Second, American scholars are “bourgeois” representatives of a 
“bourgeois” culture who, by necessity because of their general conditioning, must inter- 
pret societal growth as the growth of the capitalistic ideal. They insist on the “primor- 
dial nature of capitalistic institutions”. 

Averkieva has (I believe) done good and careful work in collecting her material 
and in sifting it for relevant items. It is highly gratifying to know that work on Ameri- 
canist problems is proceeding in Russia today. If other Soviet scholars may in the future 
be extended opportunities of first-hand study similar to those enjoyed by Averkieva in 
1930 a profitable scientific intercourse may be built up between the two nations. 

W. D. PREsTON 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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Russkie otkrytia v tikhom okeane i severnoi Amerike v XVIII-XIX vekakh (Russian 
Discoveries in the Pacific Ocean and North America in the Seventeenth and Eight- 
eenth Centuries). (Editors A. I. Andreev and I. Y. Krachkovski. 224 pp., 20 r. 
Akademia Nauk SSSR, Moscow-Leningrad, 1944.) 


This compilation is the first of a projected series sponsored by the All-Union Geo- 
graphic Society of the USSR. The object of the series is the publication of quantities 
of source materials concerning Russian colonial expansion in the Pacific area during the 
18th and 19th centuries. Although many of the important documents, state papers and 
memoirs relating to this subject have been destroyed or lost, a significant residuum of 
unedited and unpublished material has been found in Russian archives and collections. 
The present volume is concerned with two related aspects of the Russian activities: 1. 
The commercial operations of the early trading companies in Alaska and contiguous 
waters; 2. The voyage around the world by Captains Kruzenstern and Lisianski in the 
ships Neva and Nadezhda. 

The first of these is represented by two sections of the collection containing: 1. 
Two accounts relative to the trading voyages of Glotov and Ponomarev in 1758, and 
of Lazarev and Vasiutinski in 1760; 2. A large number of reports, communications, and 
instructions covering the affairs of the famous Golikov-Shelekhov company during the 
years 1785-1790. 

A great body of information relating to the early Russian explorations and commer- 
cial enterprises in the North is already accessible to the historian. H. H. Bancroft, who 
attempted an exhaustive coverage of available materials as a basis for his History of 
Alaska, lists the principal items in the bibliography of that work. The new materials 
now issued constitute a supplement to existing sources rather than a basic or corrective 
foundation of knowledge. 

Notations having ethnographic interest are few and sketchy in the first two sections. 
In the third part, however, there are several passages of naive description covering the 
islands of the South Pacific. This third part comprises the Memoirs of N.I. Korobitsyn, 
Steward of the Russian-American Company and constitutes quite an important addition 
to present information about Lisianski’s voyage in the Neva. The journal consists largely 
of brief observations on significant events during the course of the voyage. There are, 
however, long passages in which Korobitsyn sets down what he has remarked concern- 
ing certain islands and their inhabitants. I give two short excerpts as samples, the first 
dealing with the natives of Nukugiva in the Washington group, southeast of Hawaii, 
and the second with those of Easter Island. 


The law among these people is such that in case of any sort of dissension among them, or upon 
the smallest insult, the injured person attempts to avenge himself in all kinds of ways, but if he 
has neither means nor opportunity to do this, then there remains an implacable feud from genera- 
tion to generation, which not only the children but also the grandchildren on appropriate occasions 
do not cease attempting to avenge. From such causes murder often results, which is not considered 
a crime among them, but only as a payment for the injury done to or by the dead man, and it 
remains without any penalty whatever. Their king has the right to place tabu or lay prohibition 
on houses, places, trees and all other things, which none of the inhabitants may then use; this they 
all keep under strict observance. (pp. 164-165) 

As regards the color of their faces and bodies, they are very little different from Europeans, 
but because of their nakedness their bodies, burned by the heat of the sun, appeared somewhat 
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colored. On their faces they have characters incised with blue paint. They have hair on their 
heads in the manner of toupees, somewhat cut off in the front, dark chestnut in color. However, in 
all their bodily features and members there is nothing unusual, although in Cook’s voyage it is 
written about them that they are of unusual size and have ears reaching to their shoulders; but in 
spite of that and contrary to his description, this appeared untrue. As to their gaze, unenlightened 
peoples are usually severe of mien. Their entire clothing consists of two small pieces of papyrus 
hung on a belt or grass rope before and behind to cover the private parts; beyond this they have 
no other clothing or trappings for decoration. (p. 157) 


It is indeed to be hoped that the All-Union Geographic Society will further its plan 
to publish the manuscript sources in Russian archives which relate to these interesting 
subjects. The value of such data to historical anthropology may not be doubted, though 
the paucity within them of strictly relevant information is perhaps disappointing. 

W. D. PREsTON 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


AFRICA AND ASIA 


Akokoaso. W. H. Beckett. (London School of Economics and Political Science 
Monographs on Social Anthropology, 10. 95 pp., diagrams, tables. 8s. 6d. London, 
1944.) 


Under three main headings, General Economy, Farming, Cost of Production and 
Earnings, the author presents an amazingly large body of factual data (for the size of 
the monograph), which results in a thoroughly documented and illuminating analysis 
of the economy of a Gold Coast cocoa-producing village. Frequent resort to tables, 
graphs and charts has achieved not only economy and clarity in presentation but has 
also overcome the confusion of fact and theory which frequently occurs when both are 
set forth in running text. 

Students of culture change are indebted to Mr. Beckett for giving a detailed descrip- 
tion of what actually happens when, as observers have repeatedly noted for Africa, a 
native society alters its methods of supplying its economic wants from a self-contained 
to a cash economy. The adoption of cash-crop farming (cocoa) by Akokoaso villagers 
has not, in the main, been accompanied by the destruction or replacement of former 
patterns. The process of change has been to overlay the old and graft on the new, and 
thereby, through accretion and a shift in emphasis, to mould a new economy for the 
village. The study throughout provides numerous substantiations of this thesis. Thus, 
we find that practically all the former occupations of the villagers persist, and to these 
have been added the cocoa broker. Food production remains largely on a self-contained 
basis with only 40 out of 269 families producing inadequate supplies. Consumption 
patterns, however, have changed considerably. Due to increased cash income it has 
been possible to enlarge the meat diet and to purchase imported foods. So, while the 
village is still self-sufficient from the angle of potential production, consumption has 
made it increasingly dependent on outside sources. In two very excellent chapters the 
author sets forth the part which cocoa farming plays in accelerating the trend of creat- 
ing public and private indebtedness. Cocoa sales have provided large funds for lending, 
and the cocoa farm offers the lender attractive security for his loan. The inequitable 
distribution of the income secured from cocoa throughout the year, and the unfamiliar- 
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ity of the African with cash economy are fertile causes encouraging the practice of bor- 
rowing. Cash economy plus the cessation of tribal hostilities has combined to exagger- 
age litigation as the predominate expression of out-group aggression. Utilization of land 
for cocoa farms has enhanced its value and given renewed significance to inter-tribal 
boundary disputes. Cocoa also furnishes the funds for waging legal warfare, although, 
in this particular instance, they have proved insufficient and the community has been 
plunged heavily into debt. 

The section on Cost of Production and Earnings should be considered in relation to 
the future of cocoa marketing which is now attracting the attention of the Colonial 
Office and the world cocoa trade. Should the White Paper proposal to continue govern- 
ment control over the purchase and selling of West African cocoa prevail, then the mar- 
keting agency will be faced with the problem of determining the price at which these 
operations are to be carried on. In fixing a fair purchase price, production costs and the 
earnings of the farmers must be understood before the interests of producers can be 
safeguarded. To this end the splendid beginning represented by Mr. Beckett’s investi- 
gations must be extended to other sections of the Gold Coast and Nigeria. 

The single demur which can be raised against the monograph pertains to the discus- 
sion of Akokoaso sociology. Here the author has been content to provide a minimal 
analysis of the society in terms of the grouping of the primary and extended family 
units and the educational attainments of the villagers. No attempt has been made to 
balance analysis with synthesis and thereby depict the dynamic aspects of the society 
in terms of role, status, class and political structure. A single example illustrates this 
deficiency. A consideration of income and expenditure leads the author to suggest that 
high expenditure rather than low income is the main cause for indebtedness (p. 53). 
Without an understanding of Akokoaso social dynamics it is difficult to comprehend 
the full implications of this statement. Is the higher expenditure of debtors the result 
of acculturated standards adopted by progressives? Or is the explanation to be found 
in the contributions which the elders and the chief must make toward the maintenance 
of village cermonialism, and which they can now make only by borrowing because their 
social and economic statuses are no longer in a state of equilibrium? The information 
prerequisite to answering such questions is, unfortunately, lacking. 

Joun A. Noon 
UNIVERSITY MusEuM, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Kota Texts. M. B. Emeneav. (University of California Publications in Lingvistics, 
2, No. 1. viii, 192 pp. University of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
1944.) 

The material for his work on the Kotas, a people of the Nilgiri Hills of South India 
who speak a Dravidian language, was collected by Professor Emeneau during his field 
work there between the years 1936-1938. This first part is arranged into five sections. 
(‘Succeeding parts of Kota texts will include twenty-six further myths and tales, in 
text and translation; seven accounts of customs and ceremonies, in text and translation; 
and a motif index and type and motif analyses of Kota tales by Stith Thompson.”’] 

Section I presents a brief description of the Kotas—their position among and their 
relations with the other two communities (the Todas and the Badagas), living on a 
plateau about forty miles long and fifteen miles wide. A fourth community, the 
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BOOK REVIEWS 617 
Kurumbas of the jungles on the slopes of the Nilgiris, complete this local version of the 
Hindu caste system. Intercourse between the communities is restricted. The meat- 
eating Kotas, who are artisans and musicians, furnish their services to the Todas and 
Badagas, non-meat-eating buffalo herders and agriculturists respectively, in return for 
clarified butter used in the Kota god ceremony, and information on dead buffaloes 
whose carcasses and hides are available to them. Social intercourse between the Todas, 
first in the scale, and the Badagas is greater than that between either one of these two 
and the Kotas who are the most polluted and polluting. All three fear the sorcery of the 
Kurumbas, and purchase their good-will as well as their services. The languages of the 
communities are mutually unintelligible. 

Occasions for story-telling among the Kotas are offered by these three main types 
of social situation: the telling of stories to children; interchange of stories between 
adults, especially for the entertainment of guests; and funerals at which story-tellers 
perform, both before and after the ceremonies. The stories, whether in one form or 
another, are known throughout India. As for the study of the folk-tale motifs and tale 
types, Professor Emeneau points out the lack of aids for such study, such as a motif 
index and a type index of all Indic stories. There follow examples of the historical- 
geographical treatment of two motifs. Other motifs reveal possible non-Indic sources, 
for example, Christian missionaries. These would be of interest for studies of accultura- 
tion. All the motifs, however, are Kotaized, both the characters and the style of 
presentation. 

A sketch of Kota grammar is given in Section II. Kota has the following mute 
series: labial—{p, b, m]; dental—{t, d, n]; apico-alveolar—{/, d]; lingual—{t, d, nj; 
palatal—{é, j); and guttural—{k, g, py]. [p, t, ¢, t, k] are aspirated before [y], fairly 
strongly aspirated elsewhere; [d, g] have loose contact, are heard as affricates, or frica- 
tives. The semi-vowels are [v, 1, ], r, f, y]. [v] is a fully voiced, labio-dental fricative. Of 
the sibilants [s, s, z] [s] and [z] are free variants of [¢] and [j] respectively. Consonant 
clusters do not occur initially except in a few words of Indo-Aryan origin; while in 
other positions they are frequent and may be quite long. The vowels are [a, e, i, 0, ul] 
with two prosodemes of quantity, short and long. Three secondary phonemes of in- 
tonation and one of juncture are evident. As the author points out in his preface, the 
major problems are not met in the morphology, but in the syntax of Kota. The gram- 
matical processes are word order, suffixation, and quantitative vocalic ablaut, the last 
being rare. Nouns, verbs, and particles comprise the major word classes, each distin- 
guished by characteristic positions and suffixes. Section III offers a linguistic analysis 
of a text; Section IV a bibliography of the more important writings on the Kotas; and 
Section V the texts and translations. 

The work provides a wealth of material which will prove interesting and useful to 
Dravidianists as well as students of folk-lore. The reviewer looks forward to the remain- 
ing parts of this series and to the promised grammar and vocabulary of the language. 
A vocabulary will be especially useful to the student desiring to work on the language of 
the texts themselves. 

ERNEST BENDER 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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A RESEARCH PROBLEM IN NORTHWEST INDIAN ECONOMICS 


During the fall of 1944 the Department of the Interior held hearings on petitions 
of certain Haida and Tlingit incorporated bands for exclusive use and occupancy of 
aboriginal food-producing areas in southeastern Alaska. The purpose of the hearings 
was to determine what areas were in use at the time of the Alaska purchase, who claimed 
control of them, and what use was made of them. 

The writer was requested to gather together from published sources all pertinent 
information on use, occupancy, ownership and inheritance of major food-producing 
areas, including streams, land, seacoast and open water, and to show how ownership 
was determined and who had rights to take food and other raw materials from each 
of the areas. The research was made, and included in addition a study of the functions 
of the chiefs to determine their duties as administrators of clan or house group terri- 
tories, and whether there were areas privately owned by them. 

One of the striking facts to emerge was the lack of precise published data on the 
basic economy of the Haidas and Tlingits, and further study and field work are there- 
fore urgent. For example, important issues arise out of the fact that no legal settlement 
of territorial claims of the Haidas and Tlingits has ever been made. Alaska is rapidly 
passing from the status of a pioneer country with ample land and resources to that of 
a settled territory in which unresolved Indian claims cause increasing friction. Some 
adjustment in the near future is necessary in fairness both to the Indian and the non- 
Indian residents and to business interests. While the recent hearings produced some 
facts that can be used in an adjustment, untrained personnel, conflicting interests, and 
lack of time prevented the assembling of the necessary detail. Before claims can be 
recognized, owners, boundaries, and the effective use of areas must be proved and 
conflicting claims be resolved. Anthropologists can render valuable service by collecting 
and making such information available. 

Furthermore, we need det?iled studies of the potlatch, of the functioning of clan 
organization, and of the authority exercised by chiefs, not only of the Haidas and 
Tlingits but of other Northwest Coast tribes. Only in this area have hunting, fishing 
and collecting tribes developed the complexities of a caste system, private property, 
and slavery. The potlatch is unique, yet there is very iriadequate information available 
on organization of production for potlatching, ownership of territories from which pot- 
latch foods and goods came, or the economic value of the slaves who not only increased 
their masters’ wealth by what they produced but might also become potlatch goods 
themselves. 

With the exception of Kalervo Oberg’s paper on the social economy of the Tlingit 
village of Klukwan on the Chilkat river,! no detailed study of the control and use of 
productive areas has been made. Though most writers have made general statements 
to the effect that the ‘family’ or the clan owns sites they have not distinguished between 
the local segment of a clan, the house group or cluster of house groups resident in one 
village, and the clan as a whole. Statements that a chief owns certain areas are also 


1 Oberg, Kalervo, The Social Economy of the Tlingit Indians. University of Chicago, Depart- 
ment of Anthropology. (Unpublished) 1937. 
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confusing since they do not make clear whether these are his personal property or 
whether he is acting as trustee for the property of a house group. Most writers have 
either not attempted to distinguish between individually controlled sites and those 
exploited communally or have not been aware of the existence of such a difference. Nor, 
outside of Oberg’s study, has any attempt been made to describe the chief’s function 
of organizing fishing and hunting parties or supervising the taking of foods from the 
areas over which he was custodian or which he owned. The degree to which he exercised 
control must have had an important bearing on his ability to give potlatches and to 
carry on trade with other tribes. 

In collecting data on the ownership of food resources it was found that more in- 
formation exists on salmon stream control than on the problems of any other food areas. 
Salmon was the staple food of the Tlingit and Haida as of most coastal peoples, and 
salmon streams were valuable property. Large quantities of dried salmon were also 
needed for potlatches and other festive occasions. The evidence clearly shows that 
every salmon stream was claimed by private owners. Sections of larger rivers were 
privately owned, while other sections were open to anyone without restraint; smaller 
streams were divided between house groups, owned by single house groups or were the 
property of individuals. Dr. Swanton has stated* that some people had no salmon 
stream rights but had to resort to the common grounds or wait until the owners had 
finished with their season’s catch. Who were the people without salmon stream rights? 
Under what conditions could they fish in privately owned streams? The answers may 
throw light on the status of certain pauper families who worked for chiefs. The Tsim- 
shian* had well-defined customs whereby permission to collect food was granted with 
the understanding that repayment in goods or a return of the courtesy should be made. 
The permission was usually asked and granted when a group was preparing for a pot- 
latch. No information is available for the Haida and Tlingit, but witnesses at the 
hearings stated that an owner would grant permission to hunt or fish on his territory. 
From Oberg’s study it would appear that no one except a chief could extend such a 
privilege. 

Though streams where olachen ran were often private or house-group property, 
since they were also salmon streams, some of the supply came from the open water 
which was free to all comers. But since very few olachen are found in the waters of 
Prince of Wales Island, the Haida obtained their oil from the Tsimshian of the main- 
land. In return they furnished dried halibut. Statements concerning the ownership of 
halibut and codfish banks are contradictory, pointing to house-group monopoly and 
private ownership on the one hand and unrestricted rights on the other. The same thing 
may be said of the islands, rocks, and shores frequented by sea animals. Seals and otters 
were especially sought for their furs, and it would be interesting to know what effect 
commercial fur hunting had on earlier customs. The fur traders certainly had no regard 
for native property rights and sent their crews wherever animals were to be found. At 
the hearings, attempts were made to prove that the natives had never protested or de 


2 Swanton, John R., Social Condition, Bettefs, and Linguistic Relationship of the Tlingit 
Indians. 26th Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology. Washington, 1908. 

3 Garfield, Viola E., Tsimshian Clan and Society. University of Washington Publications in 
Anthropology, 7, No. 3, pp. 167-340. 1939. 
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manded compensation when the territories they now claim were hunted and fished 
commercially, and that therefore their ideas of ownership were only feebly developed 
or non-existent. It seems clear that customs and concepts of ownership of essential 
salmon supplies differed from those applied to deep-sea fish and sea animals, but the 
differences need to be investigated and further data collected. 

Berries and roots were important staple articles of native diet, and all writers agree 
that shorelands where these were plentiful were owned by individuals or house groups. 
The women gathered and processed vegetable foods as well as shellfish and seaweed. 
No study has been made of the organization and status of women in the production of 
these foods, either for their own family needs or for potlatch purposes, though it is 
known that large quantities were prepared each year. 

Land animals were not essential for food but were hunted primarily for fur or 
skins. Individual or lineage property rights to areas frequented by mountain goats 
seem everywhere to have been recognized, probably because of the value placed on the 
fine, silky goat-hair for blanket making. Whether these hunting areas were owned by 
house groups or by individuals or both is not clearly stated in the literature. So far as 
the Haida and island Tlingit are concerned there seem to have been no private claims 
to areas frequented by land animals, except that hunters were expected to respect berry 
lands, shores of streams, and beaches not belonging to them. But land hunting 
was more important in the economy of the mainland dwellers, and was unquestionably 
of even greater importance after the development of the fur trade. Oberg states that 
the Chilkat house groups had trapping grounds, sections of which tended to be pre- 
empted by individuals as the fur trade expanded. The effect of the fur trade on the 
development of private, individual claims to areas has never been studied, but it must 
have been considerable. 

The economic value of slaves in the productive system has also been neglected, and 
the tendency has been to consider slaves from the point of view of “prestige value” 
rather than as productive property and therefore basic economic assets. Yet it cannot 
be doubted that twenty-five or thirty slaves in a household, even in an economy based 
on food collecting, produced enough to make them highly profitable. Slaves made 
possible larger surpluses, more intensive exploitation of resources, and the release of 
many individuals for specialized work or art. Nowhere, least of all on the Northwest 
Coast, can slavery be adequately explained as just another device for acquiring prestige, 
nor dismissed as of little economic importance. 

Much more precise information is needed before we can correlate the productive 
areas with the names of their owners. Oberg got such information for the vicinity of 
Klukwan and there are a few facts scattered through other writings. Witnesses at the 
hearings proved that it can be obtained; they were able to list streams, bays, shore- 
lands, and the like, and the names of the individuals or house groups that claimed 
them. Where these were owned by house groups, the witnesses knew the names of all 
persons belonging to the groups, and in many cases how they came into possession. 
Collection of such data will take time, but it is essential to settling of ownership claims, 
and will also help greatly in clarifying the nature of native titles and the functioning of 
the native economy. 

One may search the literature in vain for an adequate description of the way in 
which territorial claims were validated. Many writers have described the potlatches at 
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which new house chiefs were installed, and a few writers list the lands belonging to the 
group among the properties and prerogatives inherited by the new leader. The drama- 
tization of history and legend, the glorification of ancestors, and the taking of a new 
name have received much attention from writers. None of them, however, even inti- 
mates the very important point that the successor inherited both the custodianship of 
the major food-producing resources of his group and certain individual productive hold- 
ings from which he received all of the produce as his personal wealth. These prerogatives 
were and are economically profitable. No matter how spectacular the dramatization of 
his personal names, of his exclusive supernatural powers, and of other privileges as- 
sumed by him as chief of the group, the economic resources are basic, and study of 
their ownership has been sadly neglected. 

The importance of this point was dramatically drawn to the writer’s attention in 
the description given her of the succession to a name about thirty years ago at the 
Tsimshian town of Port Simpson, British Columbia. There was rivalry between two 
men over the name, not because of the privileges involved, though they were consider- 
able, but for the sound economic reason that the holder of the name was ipso facto sole 
owner of trap lines that brought in a good revenue. Neither man was particularly in- 
terested in maintaining the old system of succession or the old customs, but each 
coveted the economic benefits accruing to the holder of the hereditary name. The man 
who happened to be in town when his uncle died quickly rallied his relatives. They 
pooled their ready money and surplus goods kept for such an emergency, borrowed the 
rest, and installed the new house-chief at a potlatch. There he accepted the obligations, 
debts, and duties of his predecessor and, by public proclamation, made the position 
and the land securely his. The other man had to concede that the procedure was legal, 
and retired with what grace he could muster. 

Though this aspect of the potlatch has been almost entirely neglected, a careful 
rereading of the literature will clearly show its importance. In Dr. Swanton’s collections 
of myths of the Haida and Tlingit we can find a number of examples of the public 
declaration of territorial rights, both those newly acquired and those of long standing, 
at a potlatch. One of the very long tales of the Tlingit explains how a certain house 
group acquired territory at the mouth of the Copper River with valuable rights to the 
copper there. This acquisition brought wealth to the house group through trade in raw 
copper and manufactured articles. They built a house on the site, named it, and 
decorated it with symbolic paintings and carvings to commemorate the acquisition. 
After songs and dances were composed for the celebration a huge potlatch was given at 
which the whole story was dramatized for the benefit of the guests. Each succeeding 
house-group chief repeated the drama, or enough of it to keep the memory of the 
property rights alive. The house group thus established their legal title through the 
public recognition given at the potlatch. 

It is not usually understood that records of properties have been carved on com- 
memorative and grave poles or on house posts. One such carving, described by Lieut. 
George Emmons, is the figure of a woman on an interior post in the Whale House at 
Klukwan. She symbolizes both the members of a house group who came from the in- 

terior and the territory they acquired near Yakutat. A grave post now in the Tlingit 
town of Klawak is a record of ownership of a salmon stream near the old village of 
Tuxekan. The stream is symbolized by a face at the lower end of the pole. Three sockeye 
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salmon are entering the mouth of the stream. Below them is a basket trap full of fish. 
At the top is a brown bear, symbolizing the bear clan of the owners, holding a salmon 
in his paws. Next is a man, symbolizing the house head, holding a wolf by the tail. 
The wolf represents the house head and his people who belong to the Wolf phratry. 
The record shows, in brief, that the stream at Deweyville belongs to the Sockeye 
Salmon House of the Brown Bear clan of the Wolf phratry. The Wolf people are re- 
strained by their chief so that others may come and share their wealth—at his express 
invitation, of course. Another grave post at Klawak is a short shaft with a frog on top. 
The carving identifies it as belonging to a Frog clansman from Wrangell, and the man 
in whose memory it was erected acquired rights to gather supplies from territories 
belonging to his grandfather, a member of the northern group. Both of these poles were 
erected at potlatches given by successors of the deceased men, and the stories of their 
rights were recounted and made part of the public record. 

It is certain that further research will disclose many more carvings that specifically 
refer to economic resources belonging to house groups and individuals, and will help to 
establish the historical and legal functions of the carvings and of the potlatches at which 
they were dedicated. Special attention should be directed to the potlatches at which 
totem ‘or grave poles were set up and new house-heads installed. Adequate descriptions 
of the formal potlatches are available. What is needed is detailed information on owner- 
ship of resources and on the organization of production from such resources in prepara- 
tion for a potlatch. This should include the precise areas owned and exploited and 
identification of the exploiters, together with the results of a thorough investigation of 
the powers of the chief to direct the work done by his clansmen and to receive goods 
from them. The territorial rights transferred at the potlatch should also be more care- 
fully studied. 

Many writers have described the killing, freeing, or giving away of slaves with other 
property, but none has considered the value of slaves as producers of potlatch wealth. 

Finally, the many effects of early White contact on native economy should be 
studied, especially as it influenced former customs of territorial ownership and exploita- 
tion of resources. 

Only when the above studies have been made will we arrive at a real understanding 
of the basic economic factors underlying Haida and Tlingit chieftainship, food-resource 
control, slavery and potlatching. A more comprehensive knowledge of Haida and 
Tlingit economy will greatly assist in an understanding of the whole complex Northwest 
Coast native culture. 

VioLa E. GARFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


A MEASURE OF CONSERVATISM 


The failure by students of acculturation to quantify their data is an impediment 
to the fullest utilization of the research by others. In part this may be due to the nature 
of the phenomena which resist numerical statement, or because the investigators dis- 
dain anything that looks like nose-counting. Anyone who has watched the recent 
proliferation of research in acculturation must have noted that, however penetrating 
and significant each study may be, data from different investigations can rarely be 
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compared. If this is because of methodological difficulties, it is nevertheless a methodo- 
logical duty to make it possible to bring together facts from diverse sources. 

The comparative method is necessary to the study of acculturation. We must strive 
to put our findings in such form that we can isolate elements from a given segment of 
the cultural space, and measure their rates of change. Next we might be able to establish 
with some precision differential rates of change of phenomena from various segments of 
a culture. Perhaps finally we shall be in a position to discover (and account for?) the 
differential rates of change in analogous and homologous segments of two or more 
cultures. These are not the only nor the most important problems of acculturation, but 
they are relevant problems. I shall not indulge myself beyond saying that numerical 
indices can be used more often than they are on such questions. If they are so used we 
shall be closer to synthetic interpretations of some valid problems of acculturation and 
cultural dynamics in general. 

To this end I have arranged modest, indeed pedestrian data in such a way that they 
become at least neatly objectivised nonsense, and perhaps something better. For the 
most part I shall refer to material phenomena because of their comforting tangibility 
and because in some quarters it has become slightly vulgar and old-fashioned to discuss 
three-dimensional objects. 

In compiling findings from observations made on the Eastern Cherokee, fairly con- 
sistent relations were noted between craft skills, and the degree of Indian “blood”’ 
and linguistic habit of those engaging in the practices. The correlations and their sig- 
nificance make up the burden of this paper. 

Four common crafts are described as either persisting in relatively aboriginal form 
or as being essentially non-indigenous. Two, the making of baskets and of bows, are 
regarded as indigenous or continuous; the others, bead work and pottery making, are 
taken as non-indigenous or discontinuous. 

The manufacture of baskets is an indigenous trait of some importance. In addition 
to the use of baskets in the native homes and farms, there has been a market during 
recent years in the trinket-trophy tourist trade. Basket making has been engaged in 
without interruption but undoubtedly there has been a general lowering in weaving 
technique. The most complex form practised by the people, the double-weave tech- 
nique, has nearly disappeared. It may also be noted that commercial dyes have been 
introduced although they show no sign of completely displacing the domestic variety. 
Speck states that in regard to decoration and design basketry is “the only industrial 
art which has endured long enough among the Cherokee people to afford a perspec- 

He observed twenty-five years ago* that the Cherokee were in transition from the 
use of cane to oak materials. (An item of interest and supporting Speck’s thesis is that 
one basket of oak construction was seen which was made with the double weave.) My 
own notes beginning in 1935, however, indicate a reversal of the trend due to the higher 
value of the cane ware for the tourist market. The persistent use of cane materials gains 
more significance because there are now few growths near the reservations which are 
open to the craftsmen. Some of it is brought in from considerable distances. 

1 Speck, F. G. “Decorative Art and Basketry of the Cherokee,” Bulletin Public Museum of 
Milwaukee, II, p. 64, 1920. 2 Op. cit., p. 67. 
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Although manifesting some modifications which are not of prime importance for our 
problem we may say that Cherokee basketry is an indigenous trait in regard to 
technique, design, and materials. 

Bow making is also an aboriginal industry. Displaced for most practical purposes by 
the shotgun and small-calibre rifle in a process which began at the start of the 18th 
century, the bow has not fallen into complete disuse either as a tool or as a device for 
sport. Bow-and-arrow sales are of some economic importance to a few of the Cherokee, 
and tend to give stability to the craft. 

The type of bow has tended to change toward that of the “long bow” and has grown 
two feet or so. Some of the more commercially minded workmen import woods from 
other sections of the country, and stringing is now done with cord instead of sinew. 
The arrow also has undergone a change. Instead of the aboriginal feathering in which 
two feathers were twisted to provide “rifling’’, we find that the English style of three 
feathers has been adopted. Tipping has continued to be highly adaptable. Anciently, 
the Cherokee showed a catholic taste in arrow heads, making them of bone, stone, or 
horn. More recently they have been made of metal and glass, and now empty cartridge 
cases are used. The pinch grip is still employed even though inferior to that used by 
European archers. The Cherokee excel in hitting small targets and engage little in 
“flight”’ shooting, a nice example of cultural persistence. 

The bow complex is not such a pure case of the aboriginal as is basketry but it is 
good enough for our purposes. The modifications which have taken place occurred on 
the ancient technological base, the techniques of manufacture are little altered, and 
there appears to have been no important break in the continuity of the craft. 

Bead work has no roots in Cherokee culture.* The practice is no more common than 
among neighboring whites, nor is there any noticeable difference in design or technique. 
It is a clear-cut example of a non-indigenous trait generally distributed over the geo- 
graphical area and not localized in the reservation’s sub-culture. 

Pottery making is a discontinuous trait. The coil technique, common in the South- 
east, continues as the basis of manufacture, but pottery making has been highly modi- 
fied. The pieces turned out by the Cherokee potters today rarely have recognizable 
connection in design with archaeological specimens, which were characterized by paddle 
stamping. Most modern pots are poorly baked, unevenly colored, and unserviceable for 
domestic purposes. They are turned out simply as tourist lure.‘ In the past few years a 
wandering art teacher made an abortive attempt to introduce casting and designs from 
the Southwest! This effort to build an elaborate technology on no foundation at all is 
just another instance of the futility of selecting traits for transplantation because they 
are “Indian”. There would have been nearly as much virtue in trying to impose the 
igloo complex. 


3 Cf. Speck, op. cit., p. 64. 

4 See Fewkes, V. J., “Catawba Pottery-making, with Notes on Pamunkey Pottery-making, 
Cherokee Pottery-making, and Coiling”, Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 88: 2, 
1944. In this meticulous and detailed report, the late Dr. Fewkes speaks of modern Cherokee 
pottery-making as an “acute example” of acculturation, largely from Catawba sources (p. 97), 
but inferior to it (p. 102). He further states that “The contemporary Cherokee no longer manu- 
facture any of their own original type of pottery. Similar vesseis . .. combining such native 
Cherokee elements as coiling and the use of the paddle, are also not made anymore” (p. 99). 
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Having defined the crafts to be used in the experiment, the next task was to dis- 
cover the chief workmen. Patently it was improper to list all persons who might manu- 
facture an article on occasion for private use. The criteria for inclusion were skill, 
reputation, and commercial gains. The persons referred to in this article include about 
all the craftsmen with professional status who are active workers. 

The craftsmen were put in three rough categories according to the amount of 
“Indian blood” as indicated on the tribal rolls. It is not presumed that the quantities 
in the official lists which contain such fractions as 15/16 have any relationship with 
genetic reality. Also the amount of Indian blood is usually overstated. However by 
widening the categories the nonsensical distinctions are erased and the chances are that 
the error that remains is fairly constant. We are interested in relative degrees of Chero- 
kee ancestry, not absolute measurements, so we are entitled to take these liberties. 
I shall use such terms as degrees, blood, full-blood, and white Indian without the further 
apology of quotation marks. The reader is not to infer a genetic bias on my part. 

It will be noted in Table I that the two crafts characterized as indigenous, basket 
and bow making, are practised by persons who, according to the tribal rolls and 
observation, have a high degree of Indian blood. The non-indigenous crafts, on the other 
hand, pottery and bead work, are engaged in by individuals with varying degrees of 
Indian blood. 


TABLE I 
Degree of Per cent Per cent among 
Indian Blood Craftsmen 
Residents 
11 Bow | 21 Basket | 7 | 13 Bead 
Makers Makers | 17 Potters | Workers 
At least 3 54 90.9(10)*) 90.5(19) | 17.7(3) | 30.8 (4) 
(Full bloods) | 
31 27 9.5 (2) | 64.8(11) | 30.8 (4) 
(Intermediates) 
Less than } 19 9.1(1) | 17.5 (3) 38.4 (5) 
(White Indians) | | 


* Numbers in parentheses indicate persons. Counts are as of 1935-36. 


Despite the fact that the full-blood group comprises about half the total resident 
population of Qualla, it includes 29 of the 32 conservative craftsmen. It includes only 
7 of the 30 workers in the other crafts. The white Indians are not half as numerous as 
full-bloods in the general population but they contributed eight workers to the non- 
indigenous crafts. 

Several more direct points reinforce the indicated correlations. The double weave, 
the most complex indigenous technique of basket making, has survived so far as is 
known only in the practice of two full-blood women. One is teaching the craft to her 
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daughter who is listed as more than seven-eighths Cherokee. One instance of the use 
of the aboriginal paddle stamping-device for pottery is known. Again the surviving 
trait is maintained only by a full-blood. The two individuals on the reservation engaged 
in the manufacture of blowguns, a craft comparable to bow making, were both full- 
bloods. 

Linguistic habit was used for a second comparison. Most of the population speaks 
some English, but the linguistic practice in the homes is about evenly divided between 
Cherokee and English, with English somewhat more prevalent. Among the craftsmen 
the customary household languages are presented in Table II. 


TABLE II 
P Cherokee English 
Habit Habit 
Indigenous Crafts 
Bow Makers 10 1 
Basket Makers 18 3 
28 4 
Non-indigenous Crafts 
Bead Workers 4 9 
Potters 16 
5 25 


* The one Cherokee-speaking household listed is the home of the individual using 
the paddle stamp. 


A few words may be said regarding the geographical distribution of the craftsmen. 
Those who practise the non-indigenous crafts reside relatively close to the agency head- 
quarters and on the bottom lands. The population tends to segregate itself into clusters 
of families of similar degrees of Indian blood. The bow and basket makers are dis- 
tributed in less accessible sections in the uplands. In most cases they are in areas of 
traditionalist and full-blood population, although no single section has a monopoly on 
any craft. 

In an earlier article’ I indicated the relationship between age and the working 
knowledge of a social system. The same generalizations may be inferred here. Know- 
ledge of the traditional crafts is largely restricted to the older age segment; the intrusive 
crafts are practised by a more nearly normal age-distribution of the population. 

A similarly detailed analysis would yield the same conclusions were we to investigate 
here non-material traits. Those individuals who are looked upon as authorities in the 
traditional lore are almost without exception full-bloods. Those who represent their 


5 Bloom, Leonard. “The Cherokee Clan”, American Anthropologist, 41: 2, pp. 266-268, 1939. 
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towns in the Cherokee ball play are full-bloods, and if one should attend the native 
dances in any part of the reservation he would find the membership of the teams almost 
entirely composed of individuals with a high degree of Cherokee blood. On the other 
hand, although some younger full-bloods dé enjoy the “square” and “‘round” dances, 
the participants tend to be more nearly a random sample of the reservation or district, 
and the sponsors are usually white Indians. More significantly and obviously, linguistic 
habit and degree of Indian blood are highly correlated. Literacy in the Cherokee syl- 
labary is more closely associated with Cherokee blood than is speech habit, a com- 
mentary on the conservative value of Sequoyah’s invention. 

In summary, among the Cherokee the preservation of certain aboriginal traits is 
positively correlated with a high degree of Indian blood, native linguistic habit, and 
geographical segregation. A control group of analogous non-aboriginal traits shows an 
inverse relationship to the same elements. The relationships implied in the foregoing 
analysis indicate that traits survive in a configuration of mutually reinforcing factors. 
The product of these factors is a measure of conservatism. 

LEONARD BLoom 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
Los ANGELES 


APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY AND ITS RELATIONSHIP TO ANTHROPOLOGY 


A good deal has been written lately on the question of whether or not applied social 
anthropology is real anthropology. Trained social scientists working in government 
agencies during the war have issued a number of statements explaining the scientific 
nature of their present occupations. Such writing often provides a barn-door target for 
social scientists in universities who find it easy to point out how very unscientific are 
many of their activities, and so the university social scientist satisfies himself that 
university research is, in the long run, the best activity for a scientist." 

The science of anthropology is, of course, quite a different thing from government 
administration. No matter how much an anthropologist in government may rationalize 
his activity, it is essentially an application of techniques to carry out specific policies, 
and as such cannot be called true science, any more than medical practice or dentistry 
can be called science. If the anthropologist in government would simply recognize the 
essential difference between science and applied science, then the discussion of anthro- 
pology in government might proceed more constructively and with less name- 
calling.* For while administration is one thing and science another, there is a place in 
government for social scientists, and there should also be a place in the anthropological 
curriculum where an administrator could learn some of the findings of anthropology, 
particularly in the fields of law, government and culture contact. In the meantime, it 
would save anthropology some future embarrassment if its representatives in govern- 


1 Recent articles pro and con include: Tax, “Anthropology and Administration” (America 
Indigena, 5, No. 1, 1945, pp. 21-33); Thompson, “Some Perspectives in Applied Anthropology” 
(Applied Anthropology, Vol. 3, No. 3, 1944); Keesing, “Applied Anthropology in Colonial Admin- 
istration” (The Science of Man inthe World Crisis, Ed. by. R. Linton, 1945, pp. 373-398) ; Leighton, 
“Training Social Scientists for Post War Conditions” (Applied Anthropology, 1, No. 4, 1942). 

* Such as “Ivory Tower”, “Escapist” versus “Scientific Prostitute”. 
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ment would not insist on calling all of their present activities true anthropology (e.g., 
work in military intelligence, “psychological” warfare, administration). 

A peculiar recent development midway between government work and the uni- 
versities is a preoccupation with “national character structures”, especially those of 
enemy nations. Some of the statements concerning Japan, for instance, made by this 
group are suspiciously reminiscent of the racism of an earlier day.* There is a strong 
implication that because ur enemy’s undesirable character structure and our own 
desirable virtues in this regard (plus better firearms), we have the moral right to walk 
in and reform, by force if necessary, the family life, education, and religion of 
peoples different from ourselves. A curious doctrine for the heirs of Franz Boas. 

Another ethnocentric trend among some anthropologists, especially some of those 
working in the applied field, is that of claiming that anthropology is the only true path 
toward the salvation of the world, and that, therefore, it should be used exclusively in 
guiding the nation’s policy makers. It is hardly necessary to point out that similar 
claims are put forth by engineers, political scientists, and ministers of the gospel. 

At a more modest level there are spheres of activity wherein persons trained in the 
field of anthropology may apply the techniques of their science. One well-known ex- 
ample is in the field of assisting the administrator in a cross-cultural situation such as 
colonial government, the American Indian Service, and more recently the War Reloca- 
tion Authority.‘ In such fields of administration the applied anthropologist may fulfill 
a socially useful function in reducing both the monetary and the human costs which 
result from misunderstanding and maladministration. 

In this kind of work it is, of course, assumed that the professional applied anthro- 
pologist will observe certain basic ethical principles in much the same way as the 
medical doctor or the lawyer observes certain ethical standards in order to prevent 
himself and his profession from falling into disrepute. Just as the medical doctor has as 
a basic doctrine that he should prevent disease and save life, so the applied anthro- 
pologist tends to operate on a basic doctrine that he should prevent friction and vio- 
lence in social relations, preserve the rights and dignity of administered groups, and 
that he should save lives. It is on this assumption that he justifies work in colonial ad- 
ministration or even in military government in the belief that his influence will ul- 
timately aid in establishing peaceful self-respecting relations between peoples and 
cultures. There is, of course, always the possibility that the anthropologist in this 


3 At a recent meeting of persons interested in Japan, some of the social “scientists” present 
made remarkable generalizations about the “adolescent” and “gangster” qualities of our Asiatic 
enemy—overlooking for the moment the youth of American culture, and such little matters as 
American lynching parties and race riots. To explain the causes of war in terms of individual be- 
havior or even cultural patterns is to ignore the whole complex of socio-economic developments 
that lead to international conflicts. The writings of the national character-structure group have 
been largely in the form of “confidential” mimeographed pamphlets and so not subject to scien- 
tific criticism; nonetheless their conclusions are presented to government agencies as the findings 
and methods of “anthropology”. 

* See for instance Malinowski’s article “Practical Anthropology” (Africa 2, No. 1, 1929, pp. 
22-38; also Embree, “(Community Analysis” (WRA) (American Anthropologist, 46, No. 3, 1944, 
pp. 277-291). For criticism of this type of applied anthropology see Herskovits “Applied An- 
thropology and the American Anthropologist” (Science, 83, 1936, pp. 215-222). 
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situation, like his non-anthropologist associates, will fall into the fallacy of regarding 
his culture as the only one that can provide a yardstick of values. 

Another recent field of applied anthropology, and one which has been the subject of 
considerable criticism, is that of industrial relations. In general the charge is that the 
anthropologist who works for an industrial concern has automatically sold his soul to 
management, and that his findings must, therefore, go against the best interests of the 
worker and the total society. Whether or not such a situation has actually developed in 
certain instances, there is nothing inherent in the situation that must lead to this. It is 
again a question of professional ethics. 

The present war has brought greatly increased demands on anthropology to provide 
personnel in various fields of applied anthropology, and also to make available in useful 
form some of its findings for the benefit of administrators. It is partly because of this 
pressure that so many attacks have been made of late on the “‘pure”’ social scientist. 
One method of resolving this tension, which is likely to become greater rather than less 
in the future, would be for the universities to make some recognition of the legitimate 
role of applied anthropology in modern society. This could be done by adjusting the 
curricula in two ways: (1) by providing for a limited amount of specific training in 
applied anthropology at the graduate level, and (2) by providing for a program of 
study specifically tailored to fit the needs of an administrator who might need or desire 
some insight into the field of anthropology. 

There is no reason why such adjustments in the present curricula of the larger de- 
partments of anthropology should in any way hinder developments in pure research. 
On the contrary, by recognizing the current need in their curricula, they might well 
draw to themselves more students and, as a by-product, more money. Part of such an 
increase in students and financial backing would inevitably produce a wider selection 
of. first-rate research scholars, together with the necessary funds for carrying out 
broad over-all programs of true anthropological field work. 

Joun F. EMBREE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE IMPORTANCE OF RECORDINGS OF INDIAN SONGS 


A new phase of the study of Indian music will open when further examination of 
existing recordings is possible and new recordings are made by improved methods. 
Musical notation does not convey the sound of Indian singing, neither does our alpha- 
bet show the exact sounds of a foreign language. Both musical transcription and alpha- 
bet recall familiar sounds and may be supplemented by special signs, but their 
limitations are recognized. The exact pitch of Indian singing can be shown by tone 
photography, but the actual performance contains many peculiarities and mannerisms 
that cannot be shown in any graphic form. Indian music must be heard in order to be 
appreciated, and those who have not heard it on the reservations may study it on the 
recordings, the earlier ones of which were made by old Indians who sang in the native 
manner. 


5 A few suggestions along these lines may be found in Leighton’s article and in the summary 
of a talk by the writer (Bulletin of the Chicago Anthropological Society, 1, No. 2, 1945). 
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About thirty years ago I asked a group of Chippewa and Sioux Indians what they 
considered the standards of good singing among Indians, and they gave prominence to 
something that musicians of our own race might not have mentioned. They said that 
a man must sing with authority. This was essential in men who used singing in the treat- 
ment of the sick, or to bring rain or give success in various undertakings. Such songs 
were received in dreams and supposed to be connected with the exercise of magic 
power. The singer might have a weak voice but he must sing in a way that would 
inspire confidence. 

Another practical use of singing was connected with dancing and had a special 
technique, impossible to show in notation. Men at the drum might provide music for 
a hundred or more dancers and their voices must be heard a long distance. It is said 
that Two Shields, one of my Sioux singers, has been heard a distance of a mile. The 
sound of his voice was not unpleasantly loud when recording songs but he knew how to 
project his voice when singing on the open prairie. 

A few words are sufficient for a song in many tribes, the remainder of the melody 
being sung with vocalizations that are neither words nor syllables. These cannot be 
properly represented by the letters of our alphabet. An old-time Indian did not move 
his lips when producing some of these sounds, which seemed to be produced by a 
peculiar contraction of the glottis. By this means an Indian could divide his melody 
into short tones that are represented by eighth, sixteenth and even smaller notes in the 
transcription. I once sang a melody for Little Wolf, a Chippewa who had recorded it, 
and asked him whether it was correct. He replied, through the interpreter, “The tune 
is all right but you have not an Indian throat.” This mannerism is not heard in record- 
ings by young Indians who have been educated in the white man’s way and taught to 
sing words with clearness. It is part of the lost art of some Indian singing. 

A vibrato or wavering tone was formerly admired in some northern tribes. A Chip- 
pewa from Canada recorded such singing and said that he discovered his ability to do 
this when he was a boy and had cultivated it ever since. He lived in a remote place and 
had rarely heard a piano, organ or other tuned instrument. Such Indians are now diffi- 
cult to find, which adds to the value of existing records of their performances. 

A peculiar tone was formerly used by certain tribes in songs of hopeless illness and 
in the “wailing songs” after a death. 

An intelligent Menominee Indian said, ‘Long ago there was a kind of singing which 
had no words and was in imitation of a flute. This was intended as a love song and it 
was different from any other kind of singing.” Another Menominee said that the use of 
words in such songs came later and that the love song with words arose in that manner. 
None of the old men knew the sound of the traditional singing in imitation of the flute, 
but both the Menominee and their neighbors the Chippewa use a peculiar tone in their 
love songs. A few of the old Chippewa love songs contain by-tones and embellishments 
that might be attributed to the influence of the flute but could also be ascribed to the 
singing of French voyageurs. Interesting examples of songs with these ornamentations 
were recorded by an old man and an old woman of the tribe. 

The tone that characterizes love songs in these two tribes is a nasal, drawling tone 
that also characterizes the singing of Negroes. In this connection we note that Captain 
Daniel Robertson, the British commandant at Fort Mackinac from 1782 to 1787 had 
Negro slaves. The Chippewa were in that region. In 1800 a Negro named Pierre Bonga 
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was with Alexander Henry in the valley of the Red River of the North, and there are 
many Chippewa in northern Minnesota who show traces of Negro ancestry and bear 
the name of Bonga. As this quality of tone has not been noted elsewhere, it might be 
attributed to the influence of these Negroes, at an early date. Many examples have been 
recorded. 

An “artificial” tone is used by the Tule Indians of Panama and is heard in the re- 
cordings of their songs made in Washington, D. C., in 1924. This is a hard, forced tone 
that is not pleasing to our ears and is undoubtedly difficult for us to acquire. 

Many years ago the last chief of the Makah Indians at Neah Bay, Washington, 
taught his songs to his grandson, Charles Swan, in order that they might be preserved. 
Several of these songs were recorded and among them is the song that the old chief was 
accustomed to sing at a feast, before the food was served. This is a simple melody in 
transcription, with a compass of four tones, but it was sung in a manner that suggests 
a liturgical chant, with a slurring of progressions and a peculiar tone. We recall the 
presence of Russians in this region at an early date, and the manner of chanting in the 
Russian Church. 

These references to recordings of Indian songs are to examples in the Smithsonian- 
Densmore collection in the National Archives at Washington. The Clovis Fund provides 
for the transfer of these to a permanent base from which duplicates can be made for 
students, but the work has been postponed because of the war emergency. There are 
numerous other collections from which copies should eventually be made for students. 
These include old songs, recorded by singers who have since passed away, but it is 
still possible to secure recordings of valuable Indian songs. In some localities it may be 
possible to take old Indians to towns where their singing can be recorded by electric 
equipment. These opportunities should not be disregarded nor undervalued. Nothing 
is lost so irrevocably as the sound of a song, and among the Indians, as with many 
other peoples, music was an important phase of native culture. It is hoped this will be 
appreciated before the opportunity is gone. 

FRANCES DENSMORE 
Rep WING, MINNESOTA 


ANTHROPOLOGY DURING THE WAR 
I. France* 


French anthropologists carried on as best they were able during the war, but under 
considerable difficulties and with regrettable loss of personnel. This account will indi- 
cate the events in French anthropology since 1939 in terms of 1) personnel, 2) scientific 
societies, 3) museums and university departments, and 4) publications. 

1. Personnel. There were five victims of the German occupation. Dr. Vildé, chief 
of the European department of the Musée de |’Homme, and Dr. Levitzky, chief of its 
Asiatic department, were shot in 1941. Dr. Deborah Lipschitz, of the Museum staff, 


* Report No. 1 of the Committee on International Cooperation in Anthropology, National 
Research Council. This account is based on replies to communications sent by Committee mem- 
bers requesting information, received from Professor H. V. Vallois, Mme. Denise Paulme-Schaeff- 
ner, and Dr. Claude Lévi-Strauss. 
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was deported and became a victim of the Auschwitz gas chamber. Professor M. Halb- 
wachs, of the Collége de France, died at the Buchenwald concentration camp. Dr. B. 
Maupoil, who returned to France from West Africa to join the resistance movement, 
was arrested in August, 1943, and, after imprisonment and torture, was sent to a Ger- 
man concentration camp, where he died in November, 1944. Mlle. Yvonne Odon, head 
librarian at the Museum, was deported to Germany in 1942. Though condemned to 
death, the sentence was not carried out, and she has returned to France where a period 
of rest should restore her to health. 

Dr. Marcellin Boule, of the Institut de Paléontologie Humaine died during the 
Occupation, and has been replaced by Professor H. V. Vallois. Professor Montandon, 
of the Ecole d’Anthropologie, is reported to have been shot as a collaborationist. Pro- 
fessor Paul Rivet, who spent the war in exile, has returned to his old post as head of 
the Musée de l’Homme, but Dr. Jacques Soustelle, the assistant director, has for the 
time being given up his anthropological activities, and is now Minister of Information 
in the de Gaulle government. Dr. Pales, who succeeded to the post vacated by Sous- 
telle, has gone to West Africa to engage in field research, and has in turn been replaced 
by Dr. Leroi-Gouran, who had been named Maitre de conférences d’ Ethnologie coloniale 
at the Faculty of Letters in Lyon. 

Professor Marcel Mauss has retired from his post at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, 
where he has been replaced by M. M. Leenhardt. Professor H. Begouen, who was in 
charge of work in pre-history at the University of Toulouse, has also retired. His 
chair is now occupied by M. Meroc. Professor M. Labouret has been relieved of his post 
at the Ecole Coloniale and has been succeeded by Mme. Denise Paulme-Schaeffner 
who, with her husband, Dr. André Schaeffner, head of the department of music at the 
Musée de l’Homme, has left for a field-trip to French Guinea, where they will make 
studies among the Kissi and Toma peoples. Dr. M. Griaule is now Professor of Eth- 
nologie at the Sorbonne, a new post created since the Occupation. 

For the rest, French anthropologists, to quote one of our reports, “have resumed 
their former occupations.” 

2. Scientific societies. The Société d’Anthropologie, the Société des Africanistes, the 
Société des Americanistes, and the Société Préhistorique de France have functioned 
without interruption. The Société des Océanistes, the Institut Francais d’Anthropologie 
and the Institut International d’Anthropologie were dormant from 1939 onwards, but 
the first two are again active. The Société de Linguistique de Paris held its first session 
since 1940 in February of this year. 

3. Museums and University Departments. It is good to be able to report that the 
collections of the Musée de l’Homme are intact. The staff, though irked by the handi- 
caps of working during the Occupation, accomplished a great deal in the way of 
cataloguing, rearranging and reclassifying specimens, and other tasks of this kind. 
Similarly, all the other important museum collections are unimpaired. To date, reports 
of damage have been received of the Ethnographic Museum of the University of Caen, 
which had a valuable collection of South Sea early specimens, and of the Museum of 
Prehistory of Abbeville, which had the collections of Boucher de Perthes. Both these 
were completely destroyed. In addition, small collections of skeletal materials and pre- 
historic artifacts in the Natural History Museums of Cherbourg and La Havre were 
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badly damaged. No library collection was harmed, nor was there any loss of manuscript 
materials. 

As for the universities, they continued their offerings as best they could. The 
Institut d’Ethnologie of the University of Paris had an appreciable attendance during 
the Occupation; as has been indicated, a new chair of Ethnology has been created at 
the Sorbonne, where Professor Davy has been appointed professor of Sociology. 
Sociological work at the Collége de France has been stopped, however, by the death 
of M. Halbwachs and the retirement of M. Mauss. 

4. Publications. The following publications have continued without any pause 
during the war: 

Bulletin de la Société d’ Anthropologie de Paris (8¢™ série, vol. 10, 9¢¢ série, vols. 1-5) 
Bulletin de la Société préhistorique frangaise (vols. 36-41) 

Journal de la Société des Africanistes (vois. 9-12) 

Journal de la Société des Americanistes (vols. 31-32) 


These journals, however, have suspended publication: 
L’ Anthropologie (since 1939-40) 
Revue anthropologique (since 1941) 
Bulletin du Musée de l’ Homme (since 1940) 
Bulletin de la Société des Océanistes (since 1938) 
Revue ethnographique (since 1938) 


Of separate books, some dozen or more substantial works have been brought out by 
commercial publishers, while the Institut d’Ethnologie has published volumes 35, 36, 
38, 40-42 of its series of Travaux et Mémoires since 1939, the last having appeared in 
1942. In addition, contributions in the fields of physical anthropology, ethnology and 
prehistory have been published as papers in journals and series of a less strictly anthro- 
pological character. A complete list of these titles, as well as of the contents of all the 
journals and memoir series named above, is in the files of the Committee. 


MELVILLE J. Herskovits, Chairman 
Committee on International Cooperation 
in Anthropology 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


1945 MEETING AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Executive Committee has voted that the Association hold a regular 
annual meeting in Philadelphia, at the University Museum, starting on De- 
cember 27, 1945. The length of the meeting will depend on the number of 
papers and symposia volunteered. Time may also be allotted for round-table 
discussions if any are requested. 

Hotel reservations may be made direct with the Hotel Philadelphian, located 
at 39th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. 

Titles of papers (either miscellaneous or in symposia) with abstracts must 
be received by the Secretary before November 22 in order to be included in 
the program. Papers are limited to 15 minutes by vote of Council. If topics 
for round-table discussions are submitted to the Secretary by November 22, 
time for them will be arranged on the program. 

Programs with details on local arrangements will be mailed to those who 
expect to attend. 

Regina Flannery 
Secretary 


PROPOSED HISTORY OF ANTHROPOLOGY IN THE WAR 


The Committee on War Service of Anthropologists of the Division of Anthropology 
and Psychology, National Research Council, has recommended the preparation of a 
history of anthropology in the war. At its meeting on February 17, 1945, the Commit- 
tee concluded that such a history should be broader in scope than a mere record of 
anthropological activities or the functions of anthropologists in the war, and should 
include consideration of the impact of the war on anthropology. 

The purposes of the proposed history will be several. It will endeavor to provide a 
record of the use of anthropology and the activities of anthropologists in the war and 
early postwar periods. War and postwar activities will be interpreted in a fairly broad 
sense to include not only the work of the recognized war agencies but contributions to 
national and international programs designed to facilitate the war and reconstruction, 
including various types of educational activities. A further objective will be an appraisal 
of activities to show the success or failure of anthropology in the various activities and 
possible improvements in organization or overlooked opportunities. Such an appraisa! 
will be of value in promoting better use of anthropology and anthropologists in the 
event of future national emergencies. Finally, the history will endeavor to show the 
impact of the war upon teaching and research and upon personnel. Changes in teach- 
ing methods or objectives, the stimulation or stoppage of research programs, and the 
effects on the personnel of anthropology are all regarded as legitimate subjects. In- 
formation on possible demands for anthropologists in the future is desirable. 

The Committee wishes to include consideration of activities which may be regarded 
as marginal to anthropology but in which anthropologists or anthropological data or 
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methods have played a part. In this connection the Committee wishes to express the 
caution that it considers mere glorification of anthropology and any overemphasis on 
anthropology’s part in winning the war to be undesirable. Particularly in consideration 
of marginal activities, the role of anthropologists and anthropology should be con- 
sidered realistically and conservatively. At the same time any colorful episodes in the 
war experience of anthropologists should not be omitted. 

The writing of the proposed history and, in many cases, the collection of materials 
must await the end of the war. It is important, however, that anthropologists prepare 
notes on past activities now restricted and ideas for the future as soon as possible. The 
Committee hopes to secure a list of consultants and contributors who will take the 
major responsibility for reporting on the various agencies and institutions in which 
anthropologists are most active, but many activities and experiences will be lost unless 
individual anthropologists cooperate in the preservation of information. 

At some future time the Committee will submit an outline of the proposed history, 
but at present it wishes to call the plan to the attention of anthropologists and to urge 
them to begin the accumulation of data on their own activities, on the operations of 
various agencies, and the activities of other members of the profession. Much of this 
information probably will not be available for use until after the war, but it is impor- 
tant that the problem receive thought and attention at present and that the data be 
gathered currently. Statements from individuals regarding their war activities and the 
impact of the war on their anthropological work may be sent to the Chairman of the 
Committee. 

Related to the historical program is the preservation of reports, research results, 
etc., accumulated by various war and other agencies which may be lost or abandoned 
after the agency has been abolished. Anthropologists are urged to make every effort to 
locate such materials as may be of scientific value, either in present form or after re- 
working, and to try to arrange for their preservation. The Committee will be glad to 
assist or consult with colleagues regarding this problem. 

The Committee invites the comment and cooperation of all members of the profes- 
sion. 


Ralph Beals, Chairman Julian Steward 
John H. Provinse Wm. Duncan Strong 
F. M. Setzler Joseph E. Weckler 


THE ARCTIC INSTITUTE OF NORTH AMERICA 


At a meeting in Montreal in September, 1944, the Arctic Institute of North America 
was organized for the purpose of initiating, encouraging, and supporting scientific 
studies of the Arctic and sub-Arctic regions of North America. The research program 
of the Institute will include pure research in fields of study that are basic to the prob- 
lems of the development of the Arctic, i.e., studies in geology, cartography, oceano- 
graphy, meteorology, biology, anthropology; and applied research, studies designed to 
furnish basic scientific data on the resources and developmental possibilities of the 
Arctic. 

The Institute is administered by a Board of Governors of, at present, sixteen mem- 
bers, among whom are Dr. Henry B. Collins, Jr., and Dr. Vilhjalmur Stefansson. 
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PERUVIAN NATIONAL MUSEUM OF HISTORY 


The Peruvian Government has established the Museo Nacional de Historia, under 
the direction of Sr. Luis E. Valcfrcel. This new entity, in Lima, will have charge of 
historical and ethnological studies in Peru, and with the organization of the pertinent 
museums. 

FELLOWSHIPS FOR WOMEN 


lhe American Association of University Women offers a number of fellowships for 
graduaic study or research for 1946-1947. In general they are awarded to candidates 
who have completed two years of residence work for the doctor’s degree, or who have 
already received the degree. The greatest importance is attached to the project on 
which the candidate wishes to work, its significance, and the evidence of the can- 
didate’s ability to pursue it. Applications and supporting materials must reach the 
office in Washington by December 15, 1945. For detailed information, address the 
Secretary, Committee on Fellowship Awards, American Association of University 
Women, 1634 I Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Thirteen National Fellowships of $1,500 each, seven International Fellowships, and 
Three Undesignated Fellowships are offered. Most of them are not restricted as to 
subject. 

ACTA ANTHROPOLOGICA 


The Society of Students of the National School of Anthropology of Mexico has in- 
augurated a new quarterly review, Acta Anthropolégica. The first number has already 
appeared. The Advisory Board includes the following anthropologists: Alfredo Barrera 
Vasquez, Ralph S. Boggs, Alfonso Caso, Wigberto Jiménez Moreno, Paul Kirchhoff, 
and Daniel F. Rubin de la Borbolla. The editor, to whom the annual subscription of 
$2.00 should be sent, is Fernando Jordan, Moneda 13, Mexico, D. F. 


NEW LINGUISTIC JOURNAL 


The Linguistic Circle of New York announces the inauguration of a new journal, 
WORD, to appear three times a year. It will present problems and viewpoints in the 
various branches of linguistic science, theoretical and applied, general and specialized, 
historical and descriptive. It fosters the study of language in its different functions, 
and in its relations to social, cultural and psychological phenomena. It offers articles, 
reviews of new publications, and notes and comments on activities in the field of lan- 
guage and allied fields in America and elsewhere. The first number, issued in April, 
1945, contained articles by Giuliano Bonfante, Louis H. Gray, Wolf Leslau, Claude 
Levi-Strauss, Henri F. Muller, Alf Sommerfelt and C. F. Voegelin. 

Subscription to worD is $3.00 a year; membership in the Linguistic Circle of New 
York is $1.00 a year; subscription to worD and membership in the Circle are $4.00 a 
year. Single numbers are $1.50. Subscriptions of individuals and membership dues 
should be made out to the Linguistic Circle of New York and sent to Wolf Leslau, 
Sec.-Treas., Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. Library 
subscriptions should be made out to S. F. Vanni, 30 West 12th Street, New York 11, 
N. Y. 
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ANN AXTELL MORRIST 


Ann Axtell Morris, equally gifted as archaeologist, author, and artist, died at her 
home in Boulder, Colorado, on April 1, 1945. After graduating from Smith College, 
Mrs. Morris studied in France with the American School of Prehistoric Research. In 
1923 she was married to Earl H. Morris and thereafter collaborated with him in his 
work for Carnegie Institution of Washington in the Maya and Southwestern fields. 
At Chichen Itza she excavated the Temple of the Xtoloc Cenote and copied the many 
important wall-paintings in the Temple of the Warriors. She was joint author, with her 
husband and Jean Charlot, of the report upon that building. In the Southwest she 
devoted herself to the recording and study of pictographs and cave-paintings, amassing 
a large and valuable archive of photographs, drawings, and water-colors. Her two 
books, “Digging in the Southwest” and “Digging in Yucatan”, have had an extensive 
sale, which still continues. They have done much to acquaint the general reader with 
the methods and aims of archaeology. 


* * 
AN ABSTRACTING SERVICE FOR HUMAN BIOLOGY 


The Trustees of Biological Abstracts announce the establishment, beginning in 
January, 1946, of a new section of Biological Abstracts—Section H, specially assembled 
Abstracts of Human Biology—intended for anthropologists, sociologists, psychologists, 
neurologists and psychiatrists, students of child development and human welfare, and 
students of man generally. 

The new section will be an assemblage of all abstracts published in Biological Ab- 
stracts dealing with the broad field of human and social biology. Biological studies on 
human inheritance, on population and fertility, on endocrine and neurological factors 
affecting growth, development, and human personality, on alcoholism and drug addic- 
tion, and on nervous disorders and mental deficiencies, and broad nutritional and 
epidemiological studies affecting human welfare, are some of the many fields that will 
be covered. 

The annual subscription price for the ten abstract issues, plus the complete index of 
the year’s volume of Biological Abstracts will be $6.00 ($6.50 outside the United States). 
Full information may be obtained by writing to Mr. H. I. Anderson, Business Manager, 
Biological Abstracts, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. 


EAST INDIES INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


At the Fourth Annual Meeting of the East Indies Institute of America, 15 West 
77th Street, New York City 24, held March 23, 1945, the Secretary submitted a short 
summary of the year’s activities. A membership of 292 was reported. “Service” activi- 
ties assisting scholars and institutions, government agencies, publishers, institute mem- 
bers, and general educational services were reported. A bibliographical card index on 
Southeast Asia is being built up, arranged by regions and subjects. The selected Bibliog- 
raphy of Southeast Asia of about 1500 titles will be published shortly. The edited and 
annotated English translation “An Introduction to Indonesian Customary Law”’ is 
completed and will soon be published. The Institute is working on a detailed program 
of suggested post-war research in Southeast Asia. Separate research guides are being 
prepared for sixteen areas, each dealing with anthropo-geography, physical anthropol- 
ogy, languages, archaeology, history, ethnography and ethnology, religion, literature, 
culture contacts and applied anthropology, main centers of study, and bibliography. 
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PERSONALIA 


Word has been received by Professor Leslie A. White, University of Michigan, 
from a former graduate student (who wishes to remain anonymous) now in the Philip- 
pines, that Dr. H. Otley Beyer, Professor of Anthropology at the University of the 
Philippines, Manila, is safe and well after being liberated from the internment camp at 
Santo Tomas where he was confined during the last five months of Japanese occupa- 
tion. Some of Dr. Beyer’s collections at the University were destroyed or dispersed, but 
the bulk of his material, stored in a warehouse, was unmolested although the building 
was occupied in part by the Japanese military. The report states that Dr. Beyer is en- 
grossed in getting his collections and records in order and in the preparation of a manu- 


script for publication. 
* 


Captain Paul H. Nesbitt of Beloit, Wisconsin, has received his discharge from the 
Army Air Forces with which he served in the European theater of operations for 
twenty-nine months as intelligence officer. He intends to return to his former position 
as curator with the Logan Museum in Beloit. 


* * 


Dr. Oscar Waldemar Junek has been appointed to the staff of sociology and an- 
thropology in New York University, teaching two courses in anthropology and one in 
sociology. 

* 

Dr. Elizabeth Colson, who recently received her Ph.D. in anthropology at Harvard 
University, has accepted an appointment at the Rhodes-Livingstone Institute of Liv- 
ingstone, Northern Rhodesia, South Africa. She will be engaged in a new research 
project to be inaugurated by the Institute. 


RESEARCH IN THE UNITED STATES IN PRIMITIVE AND 
FOLK MUSIC 


Dr. George Herzog is bringing up to date for the American Council of Learned 
Societies in Washington, D. C., his survey ‘‘Research in Primitive and Folk Music in 
the United States” which appeared as the Council’s Bulletin No. 24 in 1936 and is now 
out of print. This survey attempts to give a picture of the serious interest in this coun- 
try in primitive and folk music, as it is reflected in various activities and materials. It 
includes data which refer to traditional music in this country as well as data which refer 
to materials gathered by Americans elsewhere. It lists information primarily on non- 
commercial phonograph recordings, notations of melodies, and publications. 

He would much appreciate it if persons would be good enough to give him data 
pertaining to such collections, with the approximate number of records or notations, 
whether published or not, and their provenience according to State, region, minority 
group, or tribe; also general type—for example, whether chiefly vocal or instrumental 
music, secular or religious, balladry or other, etc. In connection with the recordings 
he would appreciate information whether copies of the material are deposited else- 
where, and whether the cylinder material has been re-recorded on disks. If preferred, 
forms to be filled out will gladly be sent on request. Address Dr. George Herzog, De- 
partment of Anthropology, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 
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BrirD, Junius, book review by, 446 
Blackfoot pottery, 289 
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Creek Indians, 27; slavery among, 386 
Cross, 3 
Cross-cousin marriage, China, 83 


Dahomeans, slavery among, 371; war 
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Davenport, C. B., article by, 60 
Dead in Vodun cult, 52 
Death motifs, 5 
Defibulation, 464 
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Drews, Rosin A., articles by, 171, 471 
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EcGAN, FRED, book review by, 307 

Egyptians, ancient, in French history, 114 
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EMBREE, JOHN F., article by, 635 

EMENEAU, M. B., book review by, 163 

Eschatology, Athapaskan, 467 
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Fellahs, diet of, 61 

Fish traps, 171 

Florida, 26 
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Fossil vertebrates, extinct, 318 
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Freud, theory of, 197 
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Fuegians, diet of, 73 


GARFIELD, VIOLA E.., article by, 626 
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Gayton, A. H., article by, 409 
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HONIGMANN, JOHN J., article by, 467 
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on name, 177; organic world view, 551; 
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Loas, characteristics of, 50, 51; in the 
Vodun cult, 38 
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LowIe, RoBeErt, book review by, 611 
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